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Retardation  and  deviation  would  not  attract  much  interest  simply  as  ab- 
normal conditions.  It  is  their  curative  treatment — the  processes  through  which 
the  abnormal  may  be  made  to  develop  into  the  normal — that  inspires  the  present 
efforts  of  educator,  psychologist  and  physician. 

The  Science  which  treats  of  the  restoration  of  the  retardate  and  the  deviate 
to  normality  has  been  in  want  of  a  name. 

The  Psychological  Clinic  proposes  for  this  science  the  nawieORTHOGENICS, 
an4  will  employ  this  term  to  define  the  journal's  scope  and  object. 

While  oi'thogenics  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  retardation  and  deviation,  it  must  naturally  take  cognizance  also  of  the  con- 
ditions which  facilitate  and  conserve  the  normal  development  of  mind  and  body. 
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RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT: 
AX  EDITORIAL. 

With  this  number  The  Psychological  Clinic  enters  upon 
the  second  year  of  its  existence.  The  journal  was  founded  with  two 
objects  in  view,  not  always  easily  harmonized.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  journal  should  maintain  a  high  scientific  standard  in  the 
quality  and  selection  of  its  leading  articles  and  reviews,  and  yet 
should  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

At  the  end  of  this,  its  first  year  of  existence,  our  readers 
include  practising  physicians  and  medical  specialists,  professors 
of  pedagogy  and  psychology,  superintendents  of  education,  grade 
teachers  and  teachers  of  defective  children,  social  workers,  and 
others  interested  in  modern  philanthropic  work  for  the  relief  of 
poor  children.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  possible  service  to  be  rendered  by  this  journal  in  a  field  of 
work  which  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  clearly  defined. 

To  define  a  new  field  of  research,  to  develop  suitable  methods 
of  investigation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
active  support  of  those  who  have  not  yet  fully  recognized  the 
significance  of  the  problem,  is  a  precarious  undertaking.  I  did 
not  venture  to  begin  the  publication  of  a  journal  until  I  felt 
assured  that  the  number  of  scientific  articles  in  view  was  sufficient 
to  carry  the  journal  through  its  first  year  at  least.  For  these  I 
was  compelled  to  depend  upon  my  own  work  and  the  work  of 
former  students  of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  been  more  than  gratified,  however,  to  find  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  rely  exclusively  on  this  small  group  of  contributors. 
The  first  volume,  which  is  now  completed,  numbers  among  its 
contributors  Dr.  Coriat  of  Boston,  who  writes  on  "The  Mental 
Condition  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  Dr.  Crampton  of  Kew  York, 
on  "The  Influence  of  Physiological  Age  upon  Scholarship,"  and 
Dr.  Cornell  of  Philadelphia,  on  "The  Relation  of  Physical  to 
Mental  Defect  in  School  Children." 
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A  number  of  the  articles  which  appear  in  the  first  volume 
open  up  new  fields  of  inquiry.  This  is  true  of  several  articles 
demonstrating  the  applicability  of  the  clinical  method  to  a  study 
of  the  results  obtained  from  the  training  of  retarded  children. 
The  statistics  of  retardation  in  school  work,  as  presented  by 
Superintendents  Bryan  and  Cornman,  will  sooner  or  later  chal- 
lenge comparative  statistics  along  similar  lines  from  the  super- 
intendents of  every  state  and  large  city  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Crampton's  original  report  on  "The  Influence  of  Physiological 
Age  upon  Scholarship,"  has  opened  up  for  investigation  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  physiological  age  to  chronological  age. 
Wherever  age  enters  as  an  item  into  statistical  comparisons,  Dr. 
Crampton's  conclusions  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

With  the  opening  of  the  second  year.  The  Psychological 
Clinic  promises  a  wider  range  of  contributions.  In  this  number 
Dr.  Margaret  K,  Smith,  of  the  New  Paltz  State  Normal  School, 
New  York,  begins  an  important  study  of  the  "Sixty-two  Days' 
Training  of  a  Backward  Boy."  This  work  not  only  invites  the 
interest  and  attention  of  every  teacher  of  a  defective  or  normal 
child,  but  it  also  presents  a  very  clever  application  of  the  clinical 
method,  one  well  worthy  to  serve  as  a  model.  The  editor  has 
articles  on  hand  and  in  view  which  would  enable  him  to  double 
the  present  size  of  the  journal.  This  increase  will  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  there  is  the  financial  support  to  warrant  it. 

The  Psychological  Clinic  is  propagandist  in  spirit  and 
welcomes  every  effective  contribution  to  the  cause  which  it  sup- 
ports. For  this  reason  it  hails  with  enthusiasm  the  work  of  Dr. 
Thorndike  on  "The  Elimination  of  Pupils  from  School,"  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  report  on 
the  "Physical  Welfare  of  School  Children"  by  the  New  York 
Committee  of  the  American  Statistical  Association.  Other  work 
of  at  least  equal  importance  is  in  progress  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Falkner's  report,  as  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Porto  Rico,  presents  a  valuable  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  school 
children  according  to  age  and  grade.  In  the  last  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  found  the  first 
attempt  to  investigate  this  problem  throughout  the  schools  of  a 
state.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  group  of  meu 
and  women,  at  present  small,  but  soon  to  gi*ow  to  large  propor- 
tions, who  are  actively  engaged  in  investigatory  work,  and  to 
whose  efforts  we  can  confidently  look  for  results  w^hich  will  some 
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day  transfer  the  center  of  interest  in  education  to  a  new  set  of 
problems, — those  that  immediately  concern  the  child  and  his 
progress,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  organization,  curriculum 
and  method. 

The  Psychological  Clinic  proposes  to  urge  upon  the  school 
the  realization  of  its  possibilities  as  a  social  force.  The  school 
must  take  its  place  as  a  social  institution  second  to  none,  an 
institution  whose  purpose  is  the  development  of  the  individual 
citizen  and  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  If  the  social  institu- 
tion, called  the  home,  is  as  essential  as  we  believe  it  to  be  for  the 
development  of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  a  child,  then  the 
school  must  go  into  many  homes  and  make  them  worthy  of  the 
name,  fitting  them  to  become  the  training  place  of  future  citizens 
of  the  Eepublic.  If  insufficient  food  and  unhealthful  environ- 
ment make  the  progress  of  a  child  impossible,  the  school  must 
bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  must  see  that 
some  satisfactory  solution  is  offered.  If  adenoid  growths  and 
remediable  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  are  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  many  a  child's  progress,  the  school  must  be  quick  to  detect  their 
presence  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  their  removal.  If 
there  are  feeble-minded  children  in  the  public  schools  (and  there 
are  in  Philadelphia  several  hundred  such  children,  some  of  them 
as  low  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  development  as  the  low  grade 
imbecile),  the  school  must  make  this  fact  known,  must  inform 
us  of  their  number  and  location,  and  must  actively  assume  the 
task  of  awakening  public  opinion  to  the  point  of  furnishing 
adequate  provision  for  their  institutional  care  and  training.  If 
there  are  backward  children  in  the  public  schools,  not  properly 
called  feeble-minded,  but  yet  incapable  of  making  normal  progress 
with  other  children  in  the  grades,  the  schools  must  study  the 
causes  of  backwardness  and  provide  special  schools  and  classes 
for  their  educational  treatment. 

The  number  of  backward  children  ranges  from  one  to  fifty 
per  cent,  depending  upon  our  definition  of  backwardness.  In 
other  words,  under  present  conditions,  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  is  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mental  training  afforded  by  the  public  schools.  Mental 
retardation  does  not  necessarily  imply  mental  defect.  The 
Psychological  Clinic  does  not  restrict  its  interest  to  the  men- 
tally defective  child.  Any  child  who  is  still  in  the  sixth  grade, 
when  he  is  old  enough  to  be  in  the  eighth,  is  retarded,  and  if  the 
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education  afforded  by  the  schools  is  really  a  significant  factor  in 
developing  a  child's  mental  and  moral  character,  this  retardation 
in  school  progress  is  tantamount  to  a  permanent  arrest  of  develop- 
ment. The  child  who  does  not  enjoy  to  the  full  the  developing 
influences  of  the  school  during  the  formative  period  of  childhood, 
reaches  adult  age  at  a  lower  level  of  efficiency  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  attained.  If,  as  some  assert,  the  mentally  gifted 
child  gets  less  from  the  public  school  than  any  other  child,  because 
no  provision  is  made  for  his  more  rapid  progress,  then  many  a 
child  who  passes  through  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
with  flying  colors  at  the  head  of  his  class,  may  also  be  mentally 
retarded  as  he  enters  upon  the  period  of  adolescence.  Our  prob- 
lem, therefore,  is  the  investigation  of  the  causes  that  favor  and 
hinder  the  development  of  adult  efficiency.  It  is  my  belief  that 
we  shall  more  profitably  investigate  these  causes  by  the  study  of 
the  individual  than  by  the  study  of  masses.  A  statistical  inquiry 
doubtless  must  be  undertaken  before  conclusions  of  general  appli- 
cability can  be  formed,  but  the  most  convincing  statistics  will  be 
obtained  from  individuals  who  have  been  subjected  first  to  a  clinical 
examination.  This  point  of  view  is  also  taken  by  Dr.  Thorndike 
in  a  recent  contribution,  to  Avhich  I  have  referred,  and  a  review 
of  which  appears  in  this  number  of  the  journal. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  journal  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  pathological  conditions.  There  is  no  sharp  line  to  be 
drawn  between  the  pathological  or  abnormal  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  normal  on  the  other,  and  it  is  precisely  the  borderland  cases 
which  will  furnish  us  with  the  best  material  for  study.  The 
Psychological  Clinic  is  not  a  journal  for  the  study  of  the 
ahnormal  child,  but  a  journal  for  the  study  of  the  individual  child. 
^\^erever  we  are  concerned  with  the  training  of  an  individual, 
i.  e.,  with  his  mental  and  moral  development,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  psychological  problem.  It  is  the  object  of  this  journal  to 
make  known  the  nature  of  this  problem. 


SIXTY-TWO  DAYS'  TKAINING  OF  A  BACKWAKD  BOY, 
By  Margaket  Keiver  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Earlj  in  October,  1906,  a  boy,  eight  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
entered  the  Kindergarten  connected  with  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  at  ISTew  Paltz,  New  York.  The  Kindergartner 
thus  describes  his  appearance  at  that  time : — 

"Willie  was  rather  tall  for  his  age,  slender  and  thin.     His  hair  was 

light  brown;  eyes  bluish  gray;  skin  delicate  but  of  an  unhealthy  pallor; 

'  lips  bloodless ;  mouth  constantly  open ;  the  eyes  fixed  and  staring.     His 

gaze  was  directed  toward  the  ceiling,  the  head  turning  incessantly  from 

side  to  side. 

"His  mother  led  him  by  the  hand.  She  carried  his  lunch  box  for 
him  and  took  off  his  cap,  coat  and  mittens.  He  did  not  offer  to  help 
her  in  the  least.  After  the  mother  had  gone,  be  held  the  Kindergartner 
by  the  hand  the  whole  morning.  When  she  tried  to  release  her  fuigers, 
he  clutched  them  more  tightly.  He  seemed  to  be  in  terror  of  both 
people  and  things.  He  bit  his  nails  and  picked  his  fingers.  He  did 
not  speak  a  word,  unless  it  was  repeated  to  him  many  times.  His 
efforts  at  articulation  revealed  a  voice  entirely  unused,  thin,  squeaky 
and  dull." 

During  the  year  in  the  Kindergarten,  his  mother  brought 
him  every  morning  to  school  and  took  him  home  at  noon.  In  that 
year,  he  never  ran,  never  smiled,  never  sang.  WTien  he  walked  or 
stood,  his  weight  was  thrown  upon  his  heels.  Some  days  he  made 
foolish  grimaces  with  his  mouth  open,  and  his  head  on  one  side. 
At  times  his  body  writhed  and  twisted.  The  first  time  the  teacher 
told  him  to  put  his  lunch  box  on  the  shelf,  he  made  several  abortive 
beginnings  before  he  really  started,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  put- 
ting the  box  on  the  shelf.  After  some  weeks  he  was  able  to  take  off 
his  own  coat,  but  he  could  not  put  it  on  without  help.  He  did 
the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  children  fairly  well,  viz :  weaving, 
sewing,  stringing  beads,  cutting  paper,  etc. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  he  could  answer  a  question  with  a 
monosyllable,  but  he  volunteered  no  statements  of  any  kind.  He 
took  part  in  the  games,   imitating  the  movements  of  the  other 
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children.  He  seemed,  also,  to  be  a  little  less  afraid  of  people  and 
things. 

In  September,  1907,  Willie  returned  to  the  Kindergarten. 
During  the  summer  vacation,  he  had  failed  to  improve  either 
mentally  or  physically.  The  facial  grimaces,  and  the  writhing 
of  the  body  were  so  marked  that  for  the  sake  of  the  other  children, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  him  from  the  Kindergarten. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  then  took  charge  of  him  for 
forty  minutes  each  day  for  five  days  of  the  week.  Later  the 
periods  of  instruction  were  reduced  to  four  a  week,  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  lesson  began  at  12.25 
and  ended  at  five  minutes  past  one  o'clock.  The  work  was 
observed  and  recorded  at  the  time  by  an  assistant,  Miss  Cora,  who 
often  took  part  in  the  plays  and  later  undertook  to  teach  Willie 
to  sing.  It  is  from  these  daily  records  that  the  following  report 
has  been  prepared. 

First  Day,  Wednesdaij,  Sept.  ISth,  1907. — The  Kinder- 
gartner  brought  Willie  by  the  hand  to  Miss  Smith's  room.  He 
was  then  nine  years  and  five  months  old.  He  was  four  feet  in 
height  and  weighed  about  fifty  pounds.  His  shoulders  were 
rounded  and  his  chest  contracted.  The  whole  body  showed  signs 
of  defective  nutrition.  The  face  and  lips  were  bloodless ;  ears 
white ;  eyes  dull  and  staring ;  features  very  good.  The  skin  was 
of  a  delicate  texture,  and  of  a  bluish  tint  beneath  the  eyes.  The 
hands  were  well  formed  but  flabby  and  cold.  The  nails  of  the 
fingers  were  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  walk  was  irregular, 
the  body  writhing  at  each  step.  The  weight  of  the  body  came  on 
the  heels.  The  head  turned  constantly  from  right  to  left  and 
back,  and  the  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  ceiling. 

Owing  to  his  condition  of  terror,  it  was  not  possible  to  test 
the  child  with  any  instruments  of  precision.  He  shrank  from 
the  slightest  touch  on  any  part  of  the  body.  If  one  put  out  a 
hand,  he  shrank  suddenly  as  if  to  avoid  a  blow.  Both  breathing 
and  pulse  beat  were  affected  by  his  state  of  fear.  For  some  time 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  sight  and  hearing  were  approx- 
imately normal.  These  senses  have  not  yet  been  tested,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  he  can  read  words  at  a  normal  distance,  and 
that  he  can  hear  when  spoken  to  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 

Miss  S.  greeted  Willie  with  "Good  morning,"  to  which  he 
returned  no  answer.  She  then  asked,  "Wliat  is  your  name  ?"  and 
to  this  no  attention  was  paid.      The  eyes  were  directed  toward 
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the  ceiling,  the  head  was  turning,  and  the  hands  were  working  on 
each  other. 

When  Miss  S.  asked,  "Who  is  Willie  Jones  ?"  there  was  no 
answer,  but  a  jerk  of  the  head,  with  the  eyes  still  directed  up- 
ward. The  next  questions  were,  "How  old  are  you?"  "Where 
do  you  live  ?"  "Which  way  do  you  go  when  you  go  home  ?"  N^one 
of  these  elicited  any  response  nor  even  a  sign  of  attention. 

Miss  S.  then  said,  "When  I  go  home,  I  go  down  Main  Street, 
and  then  in  that  direction"  (pointing).  "Now,  Willie,  show  me 
the  direction  in  which  you  go."  He  raised  his  right  hand  and 
pointed  correctly,  but  neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  any  one.  This 
was  the  first  sign  of  volition. 

Miss  S.  drew  on  the  blackboard  two  lines  crossing  at  angles. 


B 


-A   She  said,  "This  line  A  A  stands  for  my  street. 


At  this  comer,  B,  I  turn  and  go  towards  C.  Just  here  at  C  is  my 
house.  I^ow,  Willie,  vou  make  some  lines  on  the  board  that  will 
show  your  streets."  He  drew  two  lines  in  exact  imitation  of  those 
that  Miss  S.  had  drawn.  \Miile  drawing  the  lines,  he  looked  at 
them,  and  this  was  the  first  sign  of  concentrated  attention.  When 
the  Kindergarten  teacher  left,  Willie  did  not  appear  to  notice 
her  departure. 

Throughout  the  period  Miss  S.  talked  to  him  in  a  natural, 
cheerful  voice  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  work.  The 
little  fellow  was  treated  exactlv  like  a  normal  child.  At  the  end 
of  the  period,  when  asked  whether  he  would  come  to-morrow,  he 
nodded,  but  continued  gazing  at  the  ceiling,  though  repeatedly 
asked  to  look  at  something  else.  Miss  S.  repeated  the  words 
"Good  bye"  many  times,  and  finally  he  said  them.  These  were 
the  only  words  he  spoke  during  the  period.  His  voice  was  thin, 
wiry  and  weak,  wholly  without  cadence,  and  without  direction. 
His  mouth  was  open,  and  the  head  was  constantly  moving  during 
the  period.  He  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  shock.  His  mother 
came  to  take  him  home. 

Second  Day,  Sept.  19fh. — When  Willie  came  to-day.  Miss  S. 
took  his  hand  and  said,  "How  do  you  do,  Willie  ?  Are  you  very 
well  ?"  The  child  made  no  answer.  The  head  moved  to  right  and 
left,  and  the  eyes  were  turned  upward.  Miss  S.  said,  speaking 
slowly  and  steadily,  "Willie,  say  these  words,  'I  am  very  well 
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She  repeated  the  sentence  '*I  am  very  well"  many  times,  wlien 
finally  Willie  piped  in  a  thin,  small  voice,  ''I  am  very  well." 

Miss  S.  then  asked  him  to  help  her  lift  a  small  table.  She 
said,  "Try  hard,  Willie.  Keep  yonr  lips  shut  tightly  and  you 
will  be  strong."  Willie  shut  his  mouth  and  for  the  first  time 
looked  intelligent.  Miss  S.  took  from  the  table  drawer  a  ring 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  She  repeated  the  name  again  and 
again  until  finally  he  pronounced  the  word  ''ring."  She  wrote 
the  word  on  the  board  in  large  letters,  RIXG.  She  then  repeated 
the  written  word  till  he  looked  at  it  and  pronounced  it.  The  same 
thing  was  done  with  the  words  "box"  and  "chain."  Then  the 
object  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  he  was  helped  to  say,  "T  have 
a  ring;  I  have  a  box ;  I  have  a  chain."  These  sentences  were  then 
written  on  the  board.  The  objects  were  put  into  the  drawer. 
Willie  was  required  to  find  one  and  make  the  statement  as  he  had 
made  it  before.  Then  he  was  helped  to  read  the  same  statement 
on  the  board. 

To  strengthen  his  voice,  he  was  sent  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  room  and  required  to  name  each  object  in  a  tone  loud  enough 
for  Miss  S.  to  hear.  His  voice  was  so  weak  that  for  some  days 
no  progress  was  made  in  loud  speaking. 

At  the  close  of  his  lesson,  Miss  S.  told  him  the  story  of  "The 
Bonnie  Bush  of  Blackberries."  He  sat  still,  but  seemed  to  pay 
no  attention  to  the  story.  His  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  ceil- 
ing, and  his  head  was  constantly  moving  from  side  to  side.  His 
hands  also  were  in  motion.  Every  effort  to  speak  was  accom- 
panied by  a  singiilar  \\Titliing  motion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  (chest  and  shoulders). 

At  the  close  of  the  period,  the  mother  came  to  take  him  home. 
In  talking  with  her,  Miss  S.  learned  that  Willie  never  runs,  never 
plays,  never  talks,  never  laughs,  never  notices  other  children, 
sleeps  well,  eats  no  meat,  will  not  eat  bread  and  butter,  will  not 
drink  milk,  eats  Graps  !N^uts.  Tt  is  doubtful  whether  her  testi- 
mony regarding  his  sleep  is  of  any  value,  as  she  seems  but  an 
indifferent  observer,  and  below  normal  in  intelligence.  She  is 
roported  to  be  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  but  the  severity  and  fre- 
quency of  the  attacks  are  not  known.  She  seems  not  to  compre- 
hend the  seriousness  of  Willie's  condition.  The  father  a]ipears 
to  be  normal,  and  of  average  intelligence.  There  is  a  sister  about 
twelve  years  old  who  is  somewhat  deaf. 

Miss  S.  urged  the  mother  to  cease  giving  Willie  Grape  Nuts, 
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and  to  see  that  he  ate  bread  and  butter,  milk,  soup,  and  a  little 
meat  cut  fine.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  child's  digestive  power 
is  limited.  Miss  S.  also  told  the  mother  that  the  open  mouth 
might  indicate  the  presence  of  adenoids,  and  urged  her  to  have  a 
physician  examine  him. 

Third  Day,  Sept.  20^/t. — The  work  to-day  was  like  that  of 
yesterday.  During  the  lesson  Willie  looked  a  little  brighter  than 
before,  though  his  mouth  was  still  open.  This  day  he  was  sent 
home  alone,  ^\^len  he  went  into  the  street,  he  seemed  greatly 
terrified,  but  made  no  soimd.  He  appears  to  be  a  very  timid, 
shrinking  little  soul.  His  gait  in  wallcing  is  very  bad,  the  weight 
of  the  body  resting  on  his  heels.  Again  to-day  Miss  S.  told  him 
the  story  of  "The  Bonnie  Bush  of  Blackberries,"  but  he  gave  no 
sign  of  having  heard  it  before. 

Fourth  Day,  Monday,  Sept.  2^d. — To-day  when  Willie  came, 
Miss  S.  had  him  take  off  his  cap,  shake  hands  with  her,  and  say, 
''Good  moi-ning,  Miss  S."  It  took  some  time,  but  after  she  had 
repeated  the  words  many  times,  he  finally  said  them.  Then  he 
was  required  to  greet  Miss  Cora  in  the  same  way. 

Miss  S.  asked  him  whether  he  went  to  Simday-school  yester- 
day. After  she  had  repeated  the  question  five  times,  he  said 
something  which  might  stand  for  "Yes."  She  asked,  "To  what 
church  did  you  go  ?"  repeating  the  question  again  and  again. 
Finally  he  said  something  like,  "Methodist  Church."  When 
asked  whether  he  remembered  the  story  told  him  on  Friday,  he 
gave  no  answer,  though  the  question  was  repeated  many  times. 

To-day,  the  sentences  constructed  on  Friday  were  repeated. 
Then  they  were  written  on  the  board.  The  new  words  introduced 
to-day  were,  "Boy,"  "stone,"  "foot,"  "good,"  "Willie."  The 
sentences  on  the  board  were :  I  have  a  ring ;  I  have  a  chain;  I  have 
a  box;  I  have  a  good  box;  I  have  a  stone;  I  have  a  good  foot; 
Willie  is  a  good  boy. 

Willie  was  required  to  look  for  the  objects  named  on  the 
board.  He  found  the  ring  in  the  drawer,  held  it  up  and  said,  "I 
have  a  ring."  Then  he  found  the  same  statement  on  the  board 
and  read  it.  The  same  method  was  used  with  each  of  the  other 
sentences.  He  was  led  to  talk  about  his  own  name,  which  at  first 
had  no  personal  application.  It  was  some  time  before  he  under- 
stood that  he  and  Willie  were  the  same  boy.  ^Tien  he  did,  he 
was  taught  to  name  the  various  parts  of  his  body,  thus,  "Willie 
has  hands,  Willie  has  a  good  foot,  Willie  has  a  head,  eyes,  etc." 
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When  he  read  on  the  board  ''I  have  a  good  foot,"  this  state- 
ment puzzled  him  more  than  all  the  others.  He  did  not  connect 
it  with  himself,  any  more  than  he  did  the  other  statement,  "Willie 
is  a  good  boy."  By  constant  repetition,  however,  and  by  force  of 
the  associations  used,  he  came  to  realize  the  meaning  of  all  these 
words.  He  seemed  at  first  to  recognize  words  by  their  location  on 
the  board  rather  than  by  their  form,  ^\^len  this  fact  was  discov- 
ered the  words  I'ing,  stone,  box,  foot,  boy,  good,  Willie  were  written 
on  the  board  in  unexpected  places  and  he  was  required  to  seek  and 
identify  them.     After  much  work,  he  became  fairly  apt  at  this. 

He  was  required  to  count  from  one  to  ten,  the  figures  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  8,  9,  10  being  written  on  the  board.  With  some  help 
he  read  them,  and  then  tried  to  copy  them.  He  drew  them  as 
pictures.     Many  of  them  he  drew  upside  down. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  ''The  Bonnie  Bush  of  Blackberries" 
was  repeated.  The  most  striking  thing  about  this  story  is  tlie 
rhythmic  repetition  of  certain  words.  Willie  now  appeared  at 
times  to  listen,  but  gave  no  sign  of  having  comprehended.  His 
head  was  constantly  turning  and  his  eyes  were  directed  toward 
the  ceiling.  To-day  his  attention  was  especially  feeble.  He 
seemed  to  have  lost  much  in  the  interval  between  Friday  and 
Monday.     At  times  he  is  like  a  timid,  startled  little  animal. 

Fifth  Day,  Sept.  24:th. — To-day  Willie  came  from  home  alone. 
After  being  told  once  what  to  say,  he  spoke  the  words,  "Good 
morning,  ]\Iiss  S.,"  fairly  well.  His  voice  seemed  a  little  stronger 
than  usual.  After  the  greetings,  Miss  S.  went  to  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  room  and  called  to  him  quickly,  "Willie,  run  to  me 
just  as  fast  as  you  can !"  He  started  before  he  thought,  but  in  a 
moment  halted  and  came  down  heavily  on  his  heels.  He  could 
not  run.  We  tried  to  make  him  smile  by  saying  funny,  bright 
things  to  him.  It  was  useless.  Up  to  the  present  time,  he  haa 
not  been  known  to  smile. 

The  sentences  on  the  board  were : — 

/  have  a  box;  I  have  a  good  box;  I  have  a  chain;  I  have  a 
stone,  etc.  Miss  S.  pointed  silently  to  a  sentence,  Willie  looked 
at  it,  then  went  to  the  drawer  and  found  the  object.  He  held  it 
up  and  read  the  right  sentence  aloud.  He  did  the  same  thing  with 
the  other  sentences.  As  the  objects  were  kept  out  of  sight,  he  had  to 
know  the  word  before  he  began  to  look  for  the  thing.  When  he 
had  finished,  Miss  S.  said  that  she  would  like  to  read  the  sen- 
tences if  he  would  help  her.     He  led  her  to  the  board,  put  the 
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stone  into  her  hand  and  pointed  to  the  correct  sentence,  /  have  a 
stone.  Miss  S.  read  it  correctly.  He  then  put  the  other  objects 
successively  into  her  hand  and  each  time  pointed  to  the  right 
sentence.  Then  the  known  words  were  all  combined  into  one 
sentence — I  have  a  good  stone,  a  good  book,  a  good  ring,  and  a 
good  chain — which  he  read  correctly. 

To-day  Willie  asked  his  first  question,  "What  is  that?" 
pointing  to  a  large,  bright  Japanese  umbrella  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  He  had  looked  at  it  every  day.  It  swayed  in  the  wind 
which  came  in  at  the  open  window.  Miss  S.  said  "That  is  an 
umbrella,  Willie.  Do  you  think  it  pretty  ?"  He  nodded.  Miss 
S.  asked,  "\\Tiat  makes  it  move  ?"  He  answered  "The  wind."  His 
attention  was  directed  to  an  object  on  a  small  table.  He  said  it 
was  a  cup.  The  word  was  written  in  a  sentence  on  the  board,  I 
have  a  good  cup.  He  took  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  read  the 
sentence  correctly.  He  was  told  to  shut  his  eyes  tightly  while 
some  words  were  being  written  on  the  board.  He  did  so  and 
Miss  S.  wrote  cup,  box,  chain,  book,  ring,  boy.  At  a  signal  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  at  once  read  the  words  correctly.  It  was 
found  that  by  making  him  close  his  eyes  with  the  expectation  of 
seeing  something  when  he  opened  them,  a  momentary  concentra- 
tion of  attention  was  secured. 

Miss  S.  pointed  to  the  word  boy  and  asked  "Who  is  that, 
Willie  ?"  He  laid  his  hand  on  his  own  chest  but  did  not  speak. 
His  copying  of  the  words  later  was  rather  a  matter  of  drawing 
than  of  writing. 

A  small  sum  was  written  on  the  board  thus, 
2     2     2 
2     2     2 
2     2     2 


Pegs  were  given  him  to  count; — after  much  work  he  added 
2  and  2  and  2  and  gave  the  sum  6.  When  asked  whether  he  would 
rather  hear  "The  Bonnie  Bush  of  Blackberries,"  or  go  home,  he 
said  that  he  wished  to  go  home,  so  there  was  no  story  to-day. 
Before  going,  he  took  his  cap  in  his  left  hand,  went  to  Miss  Cora, 
offered  his  right  hand  and  in  a  thin  little  voice  said  "Good  bye." 
He  did  the  same  to  Miss  S.  He  walked  out  quickly  without  look- 
ing round.     He  came  and  went  alone  to-day. 

His  voice  is  still  low,  uncertain  and  weak.  He  cannot  con- 
struct a  sentence  himself.     When  told  to  repeat  one,  he  does  it 
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mechanicallv.  His  gaze  wanders  round  the  room,  but  he  will  look 
at  some  one  for  a  moment,  if  told  to  do  so.  He  notices  the  ring- 
ing of  a  telephone  bell  which  announces  the  close  of  the  hour,  but 
his  attention  is  very  fleeting. 

Sixth  Day,  Sept.  25th. — After  this  morning's  greeting,  in 
which  he  did  and  said  exactly  what  he  was  told,  Willie  turned 
quickly  to  the  board.  The  words  were  box,  cup,  stone,  good, 
umhrella,  ring.  He  recognized  all  the  words  excepting  umbrella, 
but  when  questioned  concerning  the  object  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing, he  immediately  associated  with  it  the  word  on  the  board,  and 
pronounced  it.     He  never  afterward  forgot  this  word. 

He  found  the  objects  indicated  by  the  words,  and  constructed 
the  usual  sentences.  ^Vh^le  copying  the  words,  his  attention  was 
steadied,  but  while  reading,  his  attention  wandered  repeatedly. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  period  his  attitude  indicated  greater 
repose.  His  mouth  is  still  open.  He  seems  to  hear  Miss  S.,  but 
it  is  only  after  many  repetitions  that  her  words  assume  meaning. 
Again  and  again  she  says  the  same  thing,  quite  loudly  and  cheer- 
fully, with  no  sign  of  impatience  or  surprise.  Finally  he  says 
the  word  in  a  dull  tone.  Miss  S.  never  gives  up  until  he  speaks. 
The  two  factors  in  his  improvement  seem  to  be  repetition  on  the 
part  of  Miss  S.  and  imitation  on  his  o\\ti  part.  As  yet,  he  has 
originated  nothing  whatever. 

Seventh  Day,  Sept.  26i/i. — This  morning  Willie  brought  to 
Miss  S.  a  picture  of  a  spray  of  blackberries.  His  mother  had 
taken  him  to  the  Kindergarten  for  an  hour.  While  there,  the 
Kindergarten  teacher  gave  him  this  picture.  He  brought  it  away, 
and  when  he  shook  hands  with  Miss  S.^  he  presented  it  to  her. 
This  seems  to  be  the  first  act  which  he  has  originated.  He  prob- 
ably associated  the  picture  with  the  story  of  ''The  Bonnie  Bush 
of  Blackberries."  Miss  S.  asked,  "What  are  these  in  the  picture, 
Willie?"  He  answered,  "Berries."  When  asked  what  kind  of 
berries,  he  said  "Blackberries."  Miss  S.  asked,  "Did  you  ever 
hear  a  story  about  blackberries  ?"  He  nodded.  Being  asked 
whether  he  remembered  the  story,  he  nodded  again.  Miss  S.  then 
repeated  the  story.  In  this  story  a  kid  plays  an  obstinate  part. 
Miss  S.  asked,  "Was  the  kid  a  good  kid  ?"  '  Willie  looked  at  the 
ceiling  and  piped,  "A  bad  kid." 

The  sentences  on  the  board  were :  7  have  a  good  hid,  I  have 
a  good  ox,  I  have  a  good  stone,  I  have  a  good  chain,  etc.  Miss  S.. 
said,  "'Sow  Willie,  go  to  the  drawer  and   find  the  thing^^  so  that 
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you  can  read  the  sentences."  He  found  the  stone  and  the  chain, 
but  made  no  comment  upon  his  inability  to  find  an  ox  or  a  kid 
in  the  drawer.  He  read  all  the  sentences  correctly.  Miss  S. 
asked,  "What  kind  of  a  chain  have  you  ?"  He  answered,  "I  have 
a  nice  chain."  The  word  "nice"  is  a  new  word.  So  far  as  we 
know,  we  have  not  used  it  in  his  presence.  Miss  S.  inserted  it  in 
the  known  sentences,  "I  have  a  nice  chain,"  "I  have  a  nice  cup," 
etc.  These  sentences  were  written  irregularly  on  the  board. 
Willie  found  and  read  each  one  correctly.  Miss  S.  asked,  "What 
kind  of  a  boy  are  you,  Willie  ?"  He  answered  promptly  "A  good 
boy, — a  nice  boy."  Miss  S.  asked,  "Who  is  a  good  boy  ?"  He 
answered,  "Willie, — a  nice  boy."  Miss  S.  wTote,  /  am  a  nice 
good  boy.  Willie  read  it  mechanically  without  any  sign  of  self- 
consciousness. 

After  the  lesson  Miss  S.  suggested  that  Willie  and  Miss  Cora 
should  run  round  the  table  and  see  who  could  get  back  to  her  first. 
He  ran  three  steps,  then  came  down  heavily  on  his  heels.  He 
seemed  to  fear  that  he  might  fall  and  tried  to  clutch  Miss  Cora's 
hand.     He  had  no  idea  of  trying  to  compete  with  her. 

Eighth  Day,  Sept.  27th. — To-day  Willie  made  his  greetings 
in  a  voice  that  could  be  easily  heard.  He  arranged  some  chairs 
according  to  direction,  and  located  the  buzz  of  the  telephone.  He 
was  afraid  to  go  to  the  spot,  but  liked  the  sound  from  a  distance. 

He  observed  a  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  and  asked  what 
it  meant.  Miss  S.  told  him  that  it  was  a  picture  of  a  star-fish, 
and  repeated  the  word  until  he  pronounced  it.  The  board  was 
then  turned  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  picture,  and  Miss  S. 
continued  talking  to  him,  stopping  occasionally  to  pronounce  a 
word  over  and  over  again  until  he  would  say  it. 

She  told  him  that  she  desired  him  to  eat  bread,  and  drink 
milk.  She  mentions  this  frequently,  but  he  hardly  seems  to  hear 
her.  Later  she  proposed  to  tell  him  a  story,  to  which  suggestion 
he  nodded,  whereupon  Miss  S.  began:  "This  is  the  house  that 
Jack  built."  He  s^oke  at  once,  "That  isn't  the  story."  Miss  S. 
then  began  the  story  of  "The  Bonnie  Bush  of  Blackberries,"  hesi- 
tating here  and  there  as  if  she  had  forgotten  parts.  He  supplied 
the  missing  words,  articulating  very  well  and  showing  that  he  had 
learned  much  of  the  story.  During  the  narration  some  change  of 
facial  expression  could  be  observed.  Before  the  story  was  ended,  he 
said  that  he  wished  to  read  sentences  on  the  board.  Miss  S.  was 
surprised   and   assured  him   that   a  person   always    finished   one 
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thing  before  beginning  another.     He  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  and  listened  quietly  till  the  end. 

A  mouse  ran  across  the  floor.  He  was  startled  and  asked 
what  that  was.  Miss  S.  went  on  with  the  story.  When  she  had 
finished,  she  told  him  it  was  only  a  mouse  and  that  it  could  not 
hurt  him.  He  seemed  to  be  afraid.  The  word  mouse  was  written 
on  the  board,  and  he  copied  it.  The  sentence  /  have  a  good  ring 
was  written.  He  went  at  once  to  the  drawer  and  found  the  ring. 
Other  sentences  followed  and  were  read  correctly. 

Miss  S.  referred  to  the  kid  in  the  stor)--.  He  said,  "A  bad 
kid."  She  then  wrote,  I  have  a  bad  hid,  I  have  a  nice  cup.  As 
he  likes  to  have  the  object  in  his  hand  when  he  reads,  he  started 
to  get  the  cup,  but  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  table  lest  the  mouse 
should  be  there.  While  reading  the  sentence  I  am  a  nice  boy, 
he  caught  sight  of  a  mirror  hanging  on  the  wall.  He  instantly 
asked  "What  is  that?"  Miss  S.  repeated  the  word  "mirror" 
until  he  said  it,  then  she  made  him  stand^  before  it  so  that  he 
could  see  himself,  and  asked  the  color  of  his  coat,  his  tie,  his 
collar,  hands,  face,  etc.     He  named  the  colors  correctly  each  time. 

A  perforated  board  with  pegs,  such  as  is  used  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, was  given  him.  Under  direction  he  put  the  pegs  into  the 
holes,  counting  them  as  he  did  so.  He  failed  at  first  in  counting 
three,  but  upon  a  second  trial  got  them  right.  He  found  a  broken 
one,  and  in  answer  to  a  question,  said,  "It  is  broke."  When 
asked  the  color  of  some  pegs,  he  said  "fellow"  (for  yellow).  Misd 
S.  directed  an  arrangement  of  pegs  which  formed  a  Greek  cross. 
When  asked  what  the  figure  looked  like,  he  said,  "The  star-fish." 
More  pegs  were  put  in.  He  said  the  new  forms  were  "boxes." 
He  counted  two  groups  of  red  pegs,  twelve  in  each.  He  could 
not  tell  how  many  he  had  altogether,  but  when  the  two  groups 
were  combined,  he  counted  twenty-four.  He  then  laid  sixteen 
green  pegs  in  a  row,  counting  them  correctly. 

Miss  S.  then  named  the  days  of  the  week.  He  counted  them 
on  his  fingers,  and  tried  to  pronounce  the  names.  Miss  S.  asked, 
"What  is  your  name  ?"  Though  the  question  was  repeated  many 
times,  no  answer  was  given.  Miss  S.  then  asked,  "Is  your  name 
Tommy  Brown  ?"  to  which  he  said  emphatically  "No."  The  next 
question  was  "WTien  you  go  home,  in  which  direction  do  you 
go  ?"  He  pointed  correctly.  "Have  you  a  mother  ?"  He  shook 
his  head,  but  said  "Yes."  '"Have  you  a  sister?"  He  said,  "Yes," 
but  again  shook  his  head.  "What  is  her  name  ?"  He  could  not 
tell. 
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Although  this  child  has  never  talked,  he  has  been  hearing 
people  speak  all  his  life.  Consequently  he  now  and  then  uses  a 
word  which  has  not  been  taught  him,  but  which  he  must  have 
heard  at  home.  When  he  said,  "The  peg  is  broke,"  he  used  the 
word  "broke"  as  his  mother  would  use  it. 

Ninth  Day,  Monday,  Sept.  30th. — To-day  Willie  seemed 
brighter  than  usual.  He  said  "Good  morning"  very  well.  For 
the  first  few  minutes  he  and  Miss  Cora  ran  around  the  table. 
She  tried  to  let  him  get  ahead,  but  he  clung  to  her  hand.  He  has 
not  the  least  idea  of  competition.  He  was  glad  to  stop  running. 
When  asked  whether  he  desired  a  new  story  or  t4ie  same  old  one, 
he  said,  "I  want  the  same  old  one."  "The  Bonnie  Bush  of  Black- 
berries" was  told  again.  He  reproduced  a  large  part  of  it.  When 
a  single  word  was  given,  he  would  reproduce  a  series  of  words. 
When  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  woman  in  the  story,  he  said 
"A  good  woman."  Asked  about  the  kid,  he  said,  "A  bad  kid." 
Miss  S.  asked,  "Why  do  you  think  it  was  a  bad  kid  ?"  He  an- 
swered, "He  wouldn't  go  home  and  keep  house."  Miss  S.  asked, 
"What  kind  of  a  boy  are  you  ?"  He  answered  promptly,  "A 
good  boy."  "Why  do  you  think  you  are  a  good  boy  ?"  No 
answer. 

Question, — "Do  you  eat  meat  when  mamma  tells  you  ?"  He 
answered,  "Yes."  "Do  you  drink  milk?"  "Yes."  "Why  do  you 
do  this,  Willie?"  "To  make  me  grow."  (His  mother  had  prob- 
ably told  him  this.)  Miss  S.  then  asked,  "Do  you  wish  to  be  big 
like  papa?"  He  said  "Yes."  "How  big  is  he?"  'No  answer. 
Miss  S.  continued,  "Willie  say  these  words,  'Papa  is  very  large.'  " 
He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said,  ''Papa  is  very  awful  hig" — 
probably  the  first  sentence  that  Willie  has  constructed  to  suit 
himself.     While  saying  it,  he  showed  neither  emotion  nor  interest. 

The  story,  "The  House  that  Jack  built,"  was  told  him. 
When  asked  whether  he  liked  it,  he  did  not  answer,  but  said  "I 
want  to  read."  Being  told  to  bring  the  objects  whose  names  he 
wished  to  see  written  on  the  board,  he  brought  a  stone,  chain, 
hammer,  pencil,  book,  vase  and  cap.  As  he  brought  each  article, 
he  was  directed  to  say,  "Please  write  the  word  stone,  chain,  ham- 
mer," thus  insuring  the  oral  pronunciation  of  each  word.  The 
words  were  written  separately  on  the  board  in  no  particular  order. 
As  soon  as  Willie  read  one,  it  was  erased.  He  made  but  one 
mistake.  He  then  read  correctly  the  following  sentences:  I  have 
a  good  hammer;  I  have  a  nice,  good  cap;  I  have  a  good  nder; 
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I  have  a  box  and  a  booh;  I  have  a  box,  a  book,  a  cap,  and  a  chain. 
The  telephone  bell  rang.  Willie  turned  toward  it  quickly.  Miss 
S.  asked  ''^Vhat  is  that?"  He  said,  'The  telephone."  The 
word  telephone  was  written  on  the  board,  and  the  sentences,  / 
have  a  good  telephone,  and  /  have  a  telephone  and  a  box.  He  read 
the  sentences  correctly,  but  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  telephone  and 
touch  the  box.  Miss  S.  and  Miss  Cora  went  and  passed  their 
hands  over  it,  remarking  upon  its  smoothness,  and  finally  he  went 
and  did  exactly  as  they  had  done. 

To-day  \Yillie's  improvement  is  marked.  He  seems  to  have 
gained  rather  than  lost  during  the  inter\'ar  between  Friday  and 
Monday.  His  lips  show  some  color,  his  eyes  are  bright,  and  once 
he  smiled  a  little.  He  now  leans  against  Miss  S.  without  any 
sign  of  fear.  At  first  if  she  moved  her  hand  toward  him,  he 
shrank  away.  It  is  possible  that  he  has  been  slapped  at  home. 
His  attention  is  still  imperfect.  His  mouth  is  open  and  his  head 
moves  restlessly.  He  does  not  look  at  the  person  who  speaks  to 
him. 

Tenth  Day,  Oct.  1st. — This  day  was  very  like  yesterday. 
Willie  asked  to  hear  ''The  Bonnie  Bush  of  Blackberries."  When 
Miss  S.  seemed  to  forget  the  beginning,  he  began  "Once  there  was 
a  woman  sweeping  the  house  (floor)  and  she  found  a  penny." 
Miss  S.  continued  from  there,  he  helping  when  she  needed  it. 
When  asked  about  the  kid,  he  said,  "A  mean  kid."  When  asked 
how  big  his  papa  was,  he  said,  "Quite  big."  "Mean"  and  "quite" 
are  both  new  words.     He  read  his  sentences  correctly. 

Eleventh  Day,  Oct.  2d. — The  work  to-day  showed  nothing 
new.  Miss  S.  again  talked  to  Willie  about  eating  bread  and 
meat,  and  drinking  milk.  She  made  him  say,  ^^I  like  bread  and 
butter.  I  like  milk.  I  shall  eat  some  meat  to-day."  He  read 
fourteen  sentences,  recognizing  the  old  words  and  inferring  the 
new  ones  by  reason  of  the  objects  presented.  He  preferred  read- 
ing to  listening  to  a  story. 

Twelfth  Day,  Oct.  ^d. — This  morning.  Miss  S.  tried  to  show 
Willie  how  to  walk,  throwing  his  weight  on  the  balls  of  his  feet. 
She  took  his  hand  and  walked  with  him.  Sometimes  they  walked 
on  their  toes,  making  themselves  as  tall  as  possible. 

Willie  said  that  he  wished  to  see  the  word  "brush"  on  the 
board.  Miss  S.  introduced  all  the  personal  pronouns.  The  sen- 
tences were:  7  have  a  brush:  she  has  a  bnish;  he  has  a  bnish;  we 
have  a  bi'ush;  you  have  a  brush;  they  have  a  brush.     The  new 
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words  he,  she,  we,  you,  they  were  written  separately  in  unexpected 
places  among  known  words.  Willie  hunted  them  out,  and  then 
read  the  sentences  in  which  they  were  used:  He  has  a  good  tele- 
phone; I  have  a  vase  and  a  good  brush;  she  has  a  ring  and  a  bad 
chain;  you  have  a  cup  and  four  good  books.  These  sentences  were 
all  constructed  orally  before  they  were  written  and  the  objects 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Miss  S.,  Miss  Cora  or  Willie,  accord- 
ing to  the  person  of  the  pronoun  used. 

Willie  copied  several  words.  As  he  worked,  Miss  S.  talked 
to  him  about  improving  the  forms  of  the  different  letters.  She 
pronounced  the  letters  and  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
knew  them  as  well  as  she  did.     He  really  is  getting  to  know  them. 

In  talking  to  W^illie,  Miss  S.  uses  the  same  words  and  sen- 
tences she  would  employ  in  talking  to  a  normal  child,  or  indeed 
to  a  grown  person.  He  seems  to  get  her  meaning  by  the  asso- 
ciated actions. 

Thirteenth  Day,  Oct.  4:th. — To-day  Willie  told  the  story  of 
"The  Bonnie  Bush  of  Blackberries/'  Miss  S.  helping  him  by  a 
word  here  and  there.  Several  times  he  said  "give"  for  did,  then 
suddenly  stopped  and  said  "did"  very  carefully.  The  Avord  boy 
was  on  the  board.  He  called  it  "dog."  The  word  dog  Avas 
written.  He  looked  at  it,  then  read  the  word  boy  correctly.  He 
was  not  able  to  pronounce  the  word  the.  After  watching  Miss 
S.'s  lips  while  she  pronounced  it  again  and  again,  he  suddenly 
said  it.  Many  sentences  containing  the  words  have,  has,  had,  is 
and  are  were  written.  Willie  read  them  until  he  knew  them 
thoroughly.  He  had  forgotten  the  word  pencil.  Being  told  to 
go  to  the  drawer  and  look  at  the  things,  ho  went,  and  in  a  moment 
returned  and  read  the  word  pencil  correctly. 

To-dav  Willie  said  suddenlv,  "I  am  tired."  This  is  the  first 
time  he  has  asserted  his  right  to  stop  work.  He  did  not  desire  to 
do  anything  more,  so  he  was  allowed  to  go  home  earlier  than 
usual. 

He  comes  and  goes  alone  now.  He  speaks  to  no  one  and 
appears  to  recognize  no  one,  but  seems  to  be  less  frightened. 

Fourteenth  Day,  Monday,  Oct.  Itli. — To-day  Willie  brought  a 
book — a  "Ward  Primer."  He  seemed  to  have  been  studying  it 
by  himself.  He  knew  several  words  in  the  first  two  or  three 
lessons.  Miss  S.  took  some  very  simple  words  from  the  book  and 
used  them  in  questions  on  the  board  : — Do  you  see  me?  Do  I  see 
yori?  Does  she  go?  Does  he  go?     He  disliked  reading  the  ques- 
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tions  and  could  not  construct  any  answers  to  them.  Miss  S.  went 
through  the  questions  and  answers  many  times.  Then  followed 
written  statements: — I  see  a  book;  I  see  a  boy;  I  see  a  chain; 
I  see  a  telephone-box;  I  see  a  hammer.  He  read  these,  then 
opened  the  book  and  read,  "The  boy  sees  a  girl."  He  pointed  to 
a  boy  and  a  girl  in  the  picture,  then  pointed  to  himself,  and  again 
to  the  girl  in  the  picture.  After  a  time  he  announced  with  a 
little  note  of  warning  in  his  voice,  "I  am  tired  now."  Miss  S. 
shut  the  book  and  began  "The  Bonnie  Bush  of  Blackberries." 
He  interrupted  her  and  asked  for  "The  House  that  Jack  Built." 

As  it  is  desirable  that  Willie  should  come  into  social  rela- 
tions with  other  children,  he  has  been  entered  in  the  first  grade 
of  the  public  school  for  an  hour  or  two  everj'  morning  before 
coming  to  Miss  S.    He  will  begin  to-morrow  in  the  room  upstairs. 

Fifteenth  Day,  Oct.  8th. — To-day  Willie  entered  the  first 
grade,  where  he  was  seated  with  children  aged  six  and  seven. 
Later  he  came  downstairs.  He  could  give  no  account  of  anything 
that  went  on  in  the  grade.  He  read  about  twelve  sentences,  first 
on  the  board  and  then  in  his  primer.  Before  he  began  to  read, 
he  pointed  to  the  word  bread  and  asked  "What  is  that  word?" 
This  is  the  first  time  he  has  asked  about  a  word.  After  reading 
for  some  time,  he  said  warningly,  "I  am  getting  tired  now." 
Miss  S.  shut  the  book  and  told  "The  House  that  Jack  Built." 
He  said  "Good  bye"  and  walked  away  quite  briskly. 

Sixteenth  Day,  Oct.  9t1i. — The  period  to-day  was  spent  in  con- 
striicting  oral  sentences  and  in  reading  those  on  the  board,  and 
certain  ones  in  the  primer.  An  effort  was  made  to  make  Willie 
understand  the  relation  between  a  question  and  an  answer.  Miss 
Cora  and  Miss  S.  constructed  conversations,  using  simple  words, 
varying  inflections,  and  different  pitches  of  tone.  The  sentences 
were : — 

Willie  likes  bread.  (He  read  this  incorrectly,  discovered 
his  mistake,  and  seemed  to  be  sorry.)  Willie  wants  it;  I  want  it. 
Will  you  give  it  to  me?  Give  it  to  me.  Do  give  it  to  me.  (Repeated 
many  times.)  It  is  good.  The  bread  looks  good.  Jack  wants  it. 
The  boy  eats  bread.  Do  give  it  to  him.  (Repeated  many  times.) 
I  do  want  to  give  it  to  him.  He  gives  it  to  the  girl.  Is  it  her 
bread?     (Repeated  many  times.)     It  is  her  bread.  Give  it  to  her. 

Seventeenth  Day,  Oct.  10th. — To-day  special  attention  was 
given  to  the  use  of  personal  pronouns  in  oral  and  written  sen- 
tences: he,  his,  him,  she,  hers,  lier,  it,  its,  we,  our,  us,  etc.     He 
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is  a  good  boy;  Give  the  book  to  Mm;  This  is  his  dog;  The  hat  is 
hers;  Come  to  us,  etc. 

In  reading  the  primer,  Willie  came  to  a  sentence  which 
began  on  one  line  and  finished  on  the  next.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  carry  the  thought  beyond  the  first  line.  He  treated 
the  two  parts  as  two  separate  sentences.  He  worked  steadily  and 
made  several  corrections  which  were  not  suggested.  After  read- 
ing, he  selected  the  story  "The  House  that  Jack  Built."  This 
story  has  always  been  repeated  with  attention  to  the  rhythm.  To- 
day the  rhythm  was  emphasized  markedly,  and  for  the  first  time 
Willie  began  to  move  his  finger  in  time  to  the  beat.  He  observed 
that  Miss  S.  called  Miss  Cora's  attention  to  this,  and  he  imme- 
diately stopped  beating  time.  This  is  the  first  sign  of  self-con- 
sciousness he  has  shown.  Miss  S.  then  took  hold  of  his  hand  and 
showed  him  how  to  beat  time.  Willie  seems  to  realize  that  there 
are  some  things  which  he  cannot  do.  To-day  he  pointed  to  a  page 
at  the  back  of  his  book  and  remarked,  "I  can't  read  that." 

His  attention  is  still  fleeting,  but  it  shows  improvement. 
Every  day  a  curious  little  contest  goes  on  between  him  and  Miss 
S.  For  instance.  Miss  S.  points  to  a  word.  Willie  glances  at  it, 
then  instantly  looks  away.  She  keeps  the  pencil  pointing  to  the 
same  word.  He  looks  back  at  the  word.  The  pencil  is  still  there. 
He  looks  away.  Miss  S.  does  not  move  a  muscle.  He  looks  back 
again.  Finally  he  reads  the  word.  Then  the  pencil  moves  on  to 
the  next  word.  This  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.  After 
pronouncing  each  word  separately,  he  reads  the  whole  sentence 
quite  fluently.  As  he  does  this,  a  writhing  movement  passes  over 
his  whole  body.  When  the  sentence  is  finished,  the  writhing 
ceases.  When  he  reads  each  word  separately,  there  is  no  sign  of 
this  writhing  movement. 

Willie's  color  has  improved,  and  his  eyes  are  brighter,  but 
he  still  keeps  his  mouth  open  and  his  head  moves  restlessly.  The 
mother  has  promised  to  take  him  to  the  hospital,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  treated  for  adenoids. 

Eighteenth  Day,  Oct.  11th. — To-day  Willie  was  measured; 
he  is  just  four  feet  high.  He  was  not  interested  in  being  meas- 
ured, but  asked  permission  to  read.  He  had  the  usual  difficulty 
in  connecting  the  words  of  one  line  with  the  words  on  a  preceding 
line.  He  failed  to  recognize  the  word  "that."  When  it  was  pro- 
nounced for  him,  he  began  to  count  the  "that's"  on  the  page.    He 
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was  drilled  on  the  question,  "What  is  that?"  until  he  could  both 
ask  and  answer  it.     He  counted  the  "what's"  on  the  page. 

To-day  for  the  first  time  the  notes  of  the  scale  were  sung  to 
him.  He  smiled  and  appeared  to  be  amused,  but  would  not  try 
to  imitate  the  sounds.  He  repeated  ''The  House  that  Jack  Built" 
and  beat  time,  with  Miss  S.  guiding  his  hand.  His  body  at 
present  seems  to  be  quite  without  rhythm.  When  he  walks  in  the 
street,  the  writhing  of  his  body  is  similar  to  his  contortions  when 
reading  a  sentence.  This  writhing  appears  to  accompany  all 
consecutive  movements  of  his  body. 

Twenty-first  Day,  Oct.  loth. — Willie  has  been  absent  for 
two  days.  On  Monday,  Oct.  13th,  his  father  had  taken  him  to 
the  hospital  to  be  operated  on  for  adenoids.  The  surgeon  did 
not  give  him  an  anesthetic,  but  the  child  bore  the  discomfort  of 
the  operation  without  a  soimd.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  sensi- 
tivity is  great.  His  fear  of  unusual  things,  however,  is  very 
pronounced.  The  doctor  sent  him  home  at  once,  saying  that  he 
must  be  kept  in  the  house  for  a  week.  He  was  veiy  anxious  to 
come  to  school,  however,  and  to-day  he  appeared.  He  seemed 
very  glad  to  get  back. 

He  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  book.  Miss  Cora  went  to  the 
office  to  get  a  book  for  him  while  Miss  S.  tried  to  question  him 
about  his  experience  at  the  hospital.  He  would  not  answer  a 
question,  but  seemed  very  anxious  about  Miss  Cora's  absence. 
He  asked,  "Where  is  Miss  Cora  gone  ?"  Miss  S.  said,  "She  has 
gone  to  the  office  to  get  a  book  for  you,  but  tell  me" — he  inter- 
rupted, "What  office  ?"  Miss  S.  answered,  "The  school  office,  "but 
now  tell  me" —  Again  he  interrupted  with  a  shade  of  impatience, 
"She  won't  find  a  book  there !"  Just  then  Miss  Cora  appeared  with 
a  book  of  jingling  verses.  Miss  S.  read, — "One  two,  buckle  my 
shoe.  Three  four,  shut  the  door."  He  interrupted,  "What  is 
that?"  Miss  S.  opened  the  door  and  shut  it  again,  repeating, 
"Three  four,  shut  the  door."  She  continued,  "Five  six,  pick  up 
sticks."  Willie  asked  quickly,  "The  sticks  in  the  box  ?"  Miss  S. 
nodded  and  continued  "Seven  eight,  lay  them  straight."  Willie 
took  seven  red  pegs  and  eight  green  pegs  from  the  box,  and  laid 
them  in  a  row.  Miss  S.  asked,  ""WTiat  are  you  doing,  Willie?" 
He  answered  (still  working)  "I'm  laying  them  straight."  Miss  S. 
continued,  "How  many  have  you  ?"  He  said  "Five."  How  many 
do  you  need  ?"  "Seven."  "How  many  more  must  you  have  ?" 
"Two."     After  this  he  laid  eight  pegs  in  a  straight  line. 
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Miss  S.  read,  "Eleven,  twelve,  a  man  must  delve."  She  told 
him  that  "to  delve"  meant  to  work.  He  committed  the  jingle  to 
memory,  but  always  persisted  in  saying  "Eleven,  twelve,  a  man 
must  work/' 

With  only  two  repetitions  he  learned  the  story  of  "Jack  and 
Jill"  by  heart.  In  rejjeating  the  Mother  Goose  melody  "The  Cat 
and  the  Fiddle,"  he  refused  to  say,  "The  little  dog  laughed  to  see 
such  fun"  (the  version  taught  him),  but  said,  "The  little  dog 
laughed  to  see  such  sport"  (another  version).  It  is  probable  that 
he  has  heard  the  Mother  Goose  melodies  repeated  by  his  little 
sister  at  home,  but  he  certainly  has  never  said  them  before. 

He  could  not  repeat  the  Miss  Muffet  jingle,  but  when  Miss 
S.  paused  he  would  insert  the  right  word.  He  repeated  after 
Miss  S.,  "I  like  little  pussy,"  and  when  asked  "What  kind  of  a 
coat  has  pussy  ?"  he  answered,  "A  soft  coat,  a  warm  coat." 

To-day  there  is  a  change  in  Willie.  The  experience  at  the 
hospital  seems  to  have  stirred  him  mentally.  His  eyes  are  bright ; 
his  lips  are  quite  red;  his  mouth  has  been  shut  part  of  the  time. 
All  his  movements  are  more  purposeful  than  before. 

Twenty-second  Day,  Oct.  17th. — To-day  Miss  S.  asked, 
"Willie,  did  you  talk  to  your  teacher  upstairs?"  He  said,  "ISTo." 
Miss  S.  then  had  him  repeat  the  words,  "I  shall  talk  to  my  teacher 
to-morrow."     He  said  the  words  very  slowly. 

In  his  primer  he  read  the  sentence,  "What  does  a  girl  like 
to  eat  ?"  Then  he  turned  to  Miss  Cora  and  asked  very  naturally, 
"What  does  a  girl  like  to  eat  ?"  Miss  Cora  promptly  answered, 
"She  likes  bread  to  eat." 

In  reviewing  the  rhymes  of  yesterday,  Miss  S.  read,  "A  man 
must  delve.  What  does  delve  mean,  Willie  ?"  He  answered  a 
"bell"  (some  similarity  of  sound).  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  talk  about  the  word  yesterday.  Much  of  Willie's  reading 
appears  to  be  guess  work.  He  remembers  the  words  largely  from 
their  position  on  the  page.  Often  when  he  fails  to  recognize  a 
word,  he  turns  back  to  a  preceding  page,  finds  the  word  and  recog- 
nizes it  in  the  position  in  which  he  first  learned  it.  Then  he  pro- 
nounces it  in  its  new  position  and  continues  the  reading. 

He  does  not  answer  all  questions  which  are  addressed  to  him. 
Some  of  them  he  seems  not  to  understand ;  others  do  not  assume 
significance  for  some  time ;  a  few  he  answers  at  once.  When 
asked  to  do  so,  he  can  now  speak  in  a  full  tone.  When  leaving  the 
room,  he  never  forgets  to  say  "Good  bye,"  but  he  departs  in  a 
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very  brisk,  decided  way,  as  if  no  power  could  induce  him  to  stay 
a  minute  longer. 

The  most  important  factors  in  his  instruction  have  been  the 
repetition,  the  regularity,  the  routine,  and  the  absence  of  hurry. 
If  the  child  were  hurried  he  would  probably  do  nothing.  He  is 
always  made  to  finish  one  thing  before  he  begins  another.  No 
matter  how  often  he  turns  away  from  his  work  the  pencil  remains 
pointing  to  the  word  that  is  to  be  spoken.  Sometimes  he  tries  to 
move  the  pencil  with  his  fingers.  The  pencil  is  immovable.  He 
tries  to  turn  the  leaf — the  pencil  presses  it  do^vn  firmly.  Finally 
he  gives  up,  and  reads  with  the  intention  of  finishing  the  page. 
Not  a  word  is  spoken.  Sometimes  Miss  S.  remarks,  "If  we  begin 
a  page,  of  course  we  must  finish  it  before  we  turn  the  leaf.  One 
cannot  stop  until  he  finishes  the  thing  he  has  begim." 

Willie  has  evidently  learned  many  things  which  he  has  not 
been  able  to  express.  At  times  a  mass  of  images  seems  to  be  sud- 
denly uncovered,  and  he  recognizes  them  all  at  once.  When  this 
occurs  he  talks  quite  freely.  A  single  word  may  be  the  means  of 
reproducing  a  whole  series. 

[to  be  coxcltjded.] 
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The  Elimination  of  Pupils  from   School.     By  Edward  L.   Thomdike, 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 

University.     Bulletin  No.  4,  1907,  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 

of  Education,  pp.  66. 

The  amount  and  the  cause  of  the  elimination  of  pupils  from  school 
is  treated  by  Prof.  Thomdike  from  the  standpoints  of  grade  and  age 
in  the  study  of  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  from  the  standpoints 
of  grade,  age  and  sex  in  the  study  of  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Prof.  Thorndike's  ideal  of  such  a  study  would  necessitate  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  school  life,  from  8  to  18  years,  of  from  500  to  1000 
children  in  each  of  from  20  to  30  communities.  As  such  records  are 
not  attainable  and  could,  probably,  only  be  secured  by  a  systematic 
registration  of  such  data  with  this  definite  aim  in  view  from  the 
beginning.  Prof.  Thomdike  has  utilized  the  regular  school  registration 
statistics  by  grade,  age,  and  sex.  Such  statistics  from  the  public 
schools  of  23  American  cities,  from  49  additional  high  schools  and  from 
34  colleges  form  the  basis  of  the  study. 

In  the  section  on  elimination  by  grades  it  is  shown  that  only  8  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  entering  school  reach  the  last  year  of  high  school. 
The  elimination  is  a  steady  and  gradual  one  after  the  fourth  year, 
there  is  no  sudden  elimination  at  any  one  grade,  there  is  no  especially 
large  falling  off  between  the  last  grammar  grade  and  high  school,  and 
the  age  limit  has  no  apparent  effect.  This  is  most  interesting  when 
compared  with  conditions  existing  in  England  and  Germany.  In  these 
countries  there  is  a  sudden  marked  withdrawal  of  pupils  at  the  close 
of  the  last  year  of  grammar  school,  only  those  of  certain  social  standing 
passing  on  to  the  high  school.  This  marked  difference  explains  the  lack 
of  interest  in  trade  and  continuation  schools  shown  by  the  American 
people.  The  class  of  children  for  whom  England  and  Germany  find  it 
necessary  to  provide  instruction  at  times  other  than  working  hours,  are 
with  us  in  regular  day  schools,  enjoying  educational  advantages  denied 
to  those  of  their  age  and  class  in  foreign  lands. 

It  is  shown  that  of  100  children  entering  school,  the  greatest  elimi- 
nation occurs  in  the  grammar  grades,  the  least  in  the  high  school;  that 
of  100  children  in  each  grade  the  greatest  withdrawal  is  after  the  first 
year  high  school,  and  the  next  after  the  third  year  high  school;  if  the 
eliminating  force  is  considered  as  increasing  grade  by  grade  by  the 
addition  of  new  causes  and  the  retention  of  old,  the  greatest  increase 
comes  in  the  sixth  year,  the  last  grammar  grade  and  the  first  year  high 
school;  the  least  in  the  fifth  year  and  last  two  high  school  grades. 
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The  causes  of  elimination  are  not  clear.  Among  them  poverty, 
lack  of  interest  in  school  work  and  intellectual  inability  are  evidently 
important.  The  two  latter  causes  are  probably  responsible  for  the  with- 
drawal of  such  large  numbers  after  the  first  year  of  high  school.  The 
fault  may  lie  in  the  curriculum. 

There  is  a  great  variation  among  the  cities  both  as  to  the  amount 
and  the  time  of  elimination,  which  is  attributed  to  differences  of 
efficiency  of  the  school  systems  or  to  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
population.  The  latter  cause  is  most  important  in  Prof.  Thorndike's 
estimation. 

In  the  section  on  elimination  by  ages  it  is  shown  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  remain  in  the  school  until  14,  47  per  cent  until  15,  30  per 
cent  until  16,  15.5  per  cent  until  17  and  8.6  per  cent  until  18  years  of 
age.  These  figures  again  prove  that  a  large  proportion  of  children 
remain  in  school  beyond  the  legal  age  limit, — they  also  prove,  when 
compared  with  the  grade  statistics,  that  many  do  not  advance  as  far  as 
they  should  in  the  time  spent  in  school. 

Considering  the  eliminating  force  as  increasing  by  the  addition  of 
new  causes  and  the  retention  of  old  as  in  the  previous  study,  the 
greatest  increase  in  force  is  at  the  fifteenth  year,  the  next  at  the 
fourteenth. 

Comparing  the  high  school  statistics  in  regard  to  sex,  it  was  found 
that  about  100  girls  enter  high  school  for  every  75  boys;  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  girls  and  34  per  cent  of  the  boys  leave  during  the  first 
year,  25  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  27  per  cent  of  the  boys  during  the 
second,  and  14  per  cent  of  each  sex  during  the  third.  Only  ^4  of  the 
boys  who  enter  finish,  and  only  31  per  cent  of  the  girls. 

In  the  colleges  the  elimination  is  much  less  than  in  the  high 
schools.  It  is  estimated  that  about  66  per  cent  reach  the  fourth  year, 
68  per  cent  the  third  year,  and  79  per  cent  the  second.  "Withdrawal  is 
most  frequent  during  the  first  year  and  least  frequent  during  the  third. 
The  loss  during  the  first  year  is  probably  due  to  laziness,  lack  of  interest 
and  incapacity.  The  conditions  in  the  colleges  for  women  are  about 
the  same  as  in  those  for  men. 

The  records  of  schools  for  colored  children  in  five  cities  were  also 
studied.  It  was  found  that,  although  these  children  did  not  reach  as 
advanced  grades  as  white  children,  they  remained  in  school  until  a 
later  age.  Though  less  capable,  they  are  apparently  more  ambitious. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  elimination  in  the  late  high  school  grades 
of  the  colored  schools  was  no  greater  than  in  the  parallel  grades  for 
white  children.  This  fact  may  indicate  a  greater  variability  in  capacity 
for  school  work  among  the  colored  than  among  white  pupils,  which  would 
mean,  says  Prof.  Thorndike,  a  greater  possibility  of  racial  improvement 
in  the  future. 
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Physical  Welfare  of  School  Children.     By  the  New  York  Committee, 

American  Statistical  Association.     June,  1907,  pp.  276-309. 

This  report  is  one  of  three  studied  by  the  N.  Y.  Committee  on 
Physical  Welfare  of  School  Children  at  the  close  of  their  first  year  of 
service.  This  Committee  was  organized  in  May,  1906,  by  the  N.  Y. 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  was  the 
logical  result  of  the  widespread  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  physical 
unfitness  of  large  numbers  of  children  to  bear  the  strain  of  school  life. 
Since  1904,  when  Supt.  Maxwell  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  expressed 
the  opinion  that  to  insure  a  race  physically  able  to  receive  our  free 
education  we  must  provide  free  meals  at  school,  much  has  been  written 
and  many  opinions  expressed  on  the  condition  of  the  New  York  child, 
but  no  data  to  prove  the  extent  or  the  cause  of  malnutrition  among 
the  school  population  had  been  collected  prior  to  the  formation  of  this 
Committee.  The  Committee  undertook  to  collect  such  data  and  to  use 
them  for  the  betterment  of  home  and  school  conditions. 

After  some  preliminary  study  of  home  conditions  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1906,  the  systematic  visitation  by  physicians  of  1400  children 
was  begun.  These  children  had  all  been  reported  by  the  Board  of  Health 
Inspector  as  needing  medical,  dental  or  ocular  care,  or  better  nourish- 
ment. They  were  selected  from  pupils  of  the  kindergarten  and  two 
lower  primary  grades  of  85  schools  I'epresenting  widely  different  districts 
of  Manhattan.  They  were  also  chosen  with  reference  to  race,  five 
groups  being  formed,  American,  Italian,  Jewish  and  Russian  (300  each) 
and  German  (200). 

When  material  relief  was  deemed  necessary,  the  family  was  referred 
to  a  charitable  organization  within  24  hours  and  prompt  relief  secured ; 
where  dispensary  treatment  was  needed,  a  special  visitor  was  detailed 
to  secure  it. 

The  futility  of  a  physical  examination  without  further  action  to 
insure  medical  treatment  or  hygienic  conditions  was  clearly  demon- 
strated by  a  re-examination  in  the  spring  of  990  of  the  children — 
almost  to  a  child  their  condition  was  worse  than  in  the  fall.  Postal 
card  notices  stating  the  necessity  for  treatment  sent  to  the  home  were 
found  useless  until  a  return  card  to  be  signed  by  the  physician  was 
attached.  These  brought  much  better  results  and  a  signed  notice  sent 
by  the  school  principal  brought  replies  when  the  return  card  failed. 
When  all  notices  failed,  a  personal  visit  often  accomplished  the  desired 
results. 

Of  631  children  needing  attention  in  one  district,  103  received 
treatment  after  the  first  notice,  165  after  the  first  visit  of  the  Committee, 
106  after  the  second  visit,  and  46  after  the  third  visit,  while  52  parents 
positively  refused  to  allow  their  children  to  be  treated. 

The  Board  of  Health  co-operated  with  the  Committee,  and  not 
having  funds  enough  to  examine  all  pupils,  acted  on  their  suggestion 
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in  examining  all  first  year  pupils  rather  than  pupils  selected  at  random 
from  various  grades  and  schools,  as  had  been  done  in  previous  years. 
On  the  completion  of  this  task,  again  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  examination  of  the  over-age  child  was  begun.  The  results 
for  one  district  arc  quite  conclusive,  84  per  cent  of  169  over-age  children 
being  found  to  need  treatment.  Of  these  53  per  cent  had  bad  teeth,  39 
per  cent  defective  vision,  36  per  cent  hypertrophied  tonsils,  14  per  cent 
post-nasal  growth,  33  per  cent  enlarged  glands,  22  per  cent  defective 
breathing,  and  7  per  cent  suffered  from  malnutrition.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  examination  of  the  over-age  group  will  be  extended  to  the  other 
districts  of  Manhattan.  Such  a  body  of  statistics  would  be  invaluable 
in  the  study  of  retardation. 

Among  the  1400  children,  3093  physical  defects  were  discovered; 
74  per  cent  of  the  children  had  defective  teeth,  30  per  cent  had  throat 
trouble,  28  per  cent  nasal  trouble,  14  per  cent  eye  defects,  while  10.4  per 
cent  suffered  from  malnutrition.  The  home  conditions  were  truly 
appalling,  families  were  crowded  into  two  or'  three  rooms,  more  than 
half  of  which  were  dark  rooms,  and  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
families  were  without  baths,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  half  the  families 
whose  income  was  $19  or  less  per  week  paid  out  over  one-fourth  of  it 
for  rent. 

T^e  small  number  of  children  suffering  from  malnutrition  led  the 
Committee  to  conclude  that  free  meals  wovild  be  a  very  inadequate 
means  of  meeting  the  situation.  The  serious  physical  defects  which  it 
calculates  mi;st  exist  in  12,000,000  children  of  the  country,  were  not 
such  as  could  be  improved  by  proper  feeding  alone.  Of  the  145  children 
suffering  from  malniitrition  only  20  come  from  the  very  poorest  strata, 
44  belonging  to  families  having  an  income  exceeding  $20  per  week. 

The  physical  defects  are  not  restricted  to  the  families  of  the  poor, 
though  they  are  found  among  them  in  greater  proportion,  but  exist 
wherever  there  is  bad  ventilation,  insufficient  out-door  exercise,  impi'oper 
light,  improper  or  insufficient  food,  and  lack  of  medical,  dental  and 
ocular  care. 

The  overcrowded  condition  and  poor  ventilation  of  the  homes  must 
be  corrected,  and  proper  medical  and  especially  dental  care  be  provided 
if  any  improvement  would  be  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the  children. 
Plenty  of  noiirishing  food  without  improved  living  conditions  would, 
the  Committee  believes,  be  of  little  benefit. 

It  recommends  as  a  plan  for  removing  defects,  the  physical  exami- 
nation of  every  child  in  the  United  States,  followed  by  proper  treatment, 
compulsory  if  necessary,  the  enforcement  of  health  and  tenement  laws, 
the  restriction  of  hours  of  labor,  the  control  of  dangerous  trades,  the 
prevention  of  the  exploitation  of  women  and  children,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  hygienic  conditions  in  the  schools. 
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The  Committee  states  that  two  lines  of  action  are  open  to  the 
public, — one  the  education  of  the  parents  to  correct  home  conditions  and 
the  securing  of  governmental  aid  in  establishing  hygienic  ones,  the 
other  the  provision  of  free  medical  and  dental  treatment  and  free 
nourishment.  The  first  plan  it  thinks  the  cheaper  and  more  effective, 
the  second  entirely  inadequate.  If  the  first  is  not  attempted,  however, 
the  second  inevitably  will  be,  as  the  people  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
facts  and  will  not  allow  such  widespread  neglect  of  children  to  continue. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 

In  the  issue  of  the  City  Record^  the  ofiicial  journal  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  published  Friday,  February  21,  1908,  is  found  the  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Health  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1907. 
On  page  2150  is  found  the  Report  on  Medical  Inspection  of  school 
children  for  the  quarter.  The  Report  on  physical  defects  found  is  as 
follows : 

Medical  Inspection   of   School   Children,  N on-Contagious  Physical 

Defects  Found. 

New  York  Manhattan        Brooklyn 

No.    Percent.  No.    Per  Cent.         No.  Per  Cent. 

Adenoids    982  8.69  744  13.05  238  4.25 

Defective  vision 1,332  11.78  83  1.45  1,249  22.31 

Defective  hearing   94  .83  13  .22  81  1.44 

Bad  nutrition 364  3.22  145  2.54  219  3.91 

Diseased  glands  1,961  17.35  1,199  21.02  762  13.61 

Chorea    47  .41  33  .57  14  .25 

Heart  disease  59  .52  30  .52  29  .52 

Pulmonary  disease    44  .38  31  .54  13  .25 

Skin  disease  76  .67  43  .75  33  .59 

Orthopaedic  deformities 77  .68  42  .73  35  .62 

Nasal  breathing    836  7.39  578  10.13  258  4.61 

Defective    teeth    3,684  32.60  1,680  29.46  2,004  35.80 

Defective  palate    87  .76  58  1.01  29  .52 

Ilypertrophied  tonsils 1,545  13.67  970  17.01  575  10.27 

Defective  mentality    Ill  .98  53  .92  58  1.03 


11,299  100.00      5,702  100.00      5,597  100.00 

The  differences  between  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  in  regard  to 
physical  defects  of  school  children  are  surprising.  There  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  why  adenoids  should  be  three  times  as  common  in  Man- 
hattan as  in  Brooklyn,  or  why  defective  hearing  should  be  six  times  as 
prevalent  in  Brooklyn  as  in  Manhattan.  The  most  inexplicable  differ- 
ence, however,  is  in  the  matter  of  vision.    It  seems  diflBcult  to  imagine 
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why  defective  vision  should  be  fifteen  times  as  prevalent  in  Brooklyn  as 
it  is  in  Manhattan.  In  this  connection  the  following  ligures  published 
on  the  same  page  of  the  same  Report  are  interesting: 

Tiv.choiEa  Other  eye  diseases 

Manhattan     8,672  3,250 

Brooklyn    870  1,748 

The  examinations  were  made  and  the  above  report  was  prepared  by 
the  physicians  of  the  Xew  York  Board  of  Health  in  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan. 


White  Plains.  Xew  York,  is  making  the  interesting  experiment  of 
assisting  backward  pupils  by  means  of  special  coaching.  This  work 
was  begun  on  the  initiative  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Schraid,  formerly  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  now  i)resident  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
Dr.  Schmid's  acquaintance  with  the  special  schools  of  Germany  made 
him  early  appreciate  the  necessity  of  introducing  such  work  into  the 
school  systems  of  this  country.  Dr.  Schmid's  idea  W'as  to  form  a  class 
or  classes  of  deficient  and  deformed  children  under  the  instruction  of  a 
special  teacher  and  with  suitable  provision  in  the  way  of  medical 
attendance,  etc.  Dr.  Schmid  was  able  to  obtain  a  first  appropriation 
of  $2000,  but  was  not  able  to  put  his  plan  into  execution,  because  he 
subsequently  failed  of  election  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Board 
did  not  deem  it  wise  or  possible  to  segregate  the  deformed  and  deficient 
children.  Instead,  it  was  thought  best  to  apply  the  appropriation  to  pay 
for  the  services  of  a  special  teacher  to  give  unassigned  work  in  the 
nature  of  coachiiig  to  children  who  are  normal,  but  for  various  reasons 
have  fallen  behind  the  v/ork  of  the  grade. 

The  first  appropriation  of  $2000  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1906-07.  In  the  following  year  $2500  was  appropriated.  The 
purpose  for  which  this  fund  is  appi'opriated  is  stated  to  be  the  employ- 
ing of  teachers  to  coach  childi'en  who  are  backward  in  school  work,  to 
the  extent  of  requiring  them,  (1)  to  repeat  the  work  of  a  division  of  a 
grade.  (2)  to  be  promoted,  conditioned  in  one  or  more  subjects,  or 
(3)  foreigners  unable  to  speak  or  use  English.  To  each  of  the  four 
Grammar  Schools  in  which  there  were  ten  teachers,  a  special  teacher 
was  assigned  to  work  in  the  first  five  gTades  of  each  school  in  the 
subjects  of  arithmetic,  language,  reading  and  geography.  The  grade 
teacher  supplies  the  special  teacher  wnth  a  list  of  the  pupils  of  the  above 
division  requiring  special  attention  the  following  week,  but  the  special 
teacher  is  free  to  work  with  any  of  the  pupils  included  in  the  three 
groups  mentioned  above. 

Throvigh  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Schmid,  the  schools  of  White  Plains  arc 
provided  with  a  medical  inspector  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  December  last. 
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SIXTY-TWO  DAYS'  TRAINING  OF  A  BACKWARD  BOY. 

II. 

By  Maegaret  Keiver  Smith,  Ph.D. 
State  Normal  School,  Neio  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-third  day,  Friday,  Oct.  ISth,  1907. — To-day  Willie 
noticed  Miss  Cora's  absence  and  inquired  anxiously  where  she 
had  gone.  He  read  a  page  of  his  primer  very  well  and  asked 
intelligently  about  certain  words.  The  writhing  of  his  body  was 
less  marked  than  usual. 

His  speaking  voice  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  his  reading 
voice.  He  enjoys  reading  but  dislikes  talking.  For  the  sake  of 
the  rhythm  and  as  a  means  of  developing  his  voice,  he  is  required 
to  repeat  many  Mother  Goose  melodies.  He  smiles  frequently  and 
sometimes  laughs  outright  at  the  jingles. 

He  asked  to-day  for  the  story,  '"The  House  that  Jack  Built," 
and  when  it  was  shown  to  him  in  a  book,  he  tried  to  read  it.  He 
persistently  said  "clock"  instead  of  coch.  "The  cock  that  crowed 
in  the  morn"  seems  to  him  to  tell  the  time  like  a  clock. 

When  reading,  Willie  may  misscall  a  word,  or  may  fail  to 
pronounce  it.  Miss  S.  does  not  correct  him,  or  pronounce  it  for 
him.  She  merely  waits  with  the  pencil  on  the  word.  He  does 
not  look  at  the  word  again,  but  gazes  at  the  window  or  the  ceiling 
and  after  a  half  minute  or  a  whole  minute,  he  will  pronounce 
the  word  correctly.  He  seems  to  see  the  word  during  all  this 
time.  This  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  persistence  of  the 
positive  after-image. 

Twenty-fifth  day,  Tuesday,  Oct.  22cZ*. — To-day  a  fire  oc- 
curred about  10,30  a.  m.  on  the  mountain  side.  The  blaze  could 
be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  First  Grade  room.  Willie  was 
the  first  to  notice  it.  When  he  came  to  Miss  S.  he  could  talk  of 
nothing  else.  He  exclaimed  excitedly,  "The  mountain  is  burned 
up!"     Miss  S.  said,   "Oh,  no,  only  a  house  was  burned."     He 

•The  report  of  the  twenty-fourth  day  is  combined  with  that  of  the 
twenty-fifth. 
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asked,  ''How  it  get  afire  ?"  Miss  S.  said,  "I  do  not  know,  perhaps 
a  little  bov  was  playing  with  matches,  and  set  it  on  fire."  Again 
he  questioned,  "Where  the  people  go  ?"  (Willie  cannot  use  do 
or  did  with  a  verb.)  Miss  S.  said,  "Oh,  tlie  people  are  all  safe. 
Thej  went  to  the  large  house."  He  asked,  "Wliat  they  go  to 
large  house  for  ?"  Miss  S.  answered  cheerfully,  "They  went  there 
because  they  would  be  safe  and  M^ann  in  the  large  house."  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  him  and  he  tried  to  read,  though  his  attention 
wandered.     He  could  not  use  the  word  little  intelligently. 

]\Iiss  S.  showed  him  a  Webster's  Dictionary  and  asked,  "What 
kind  of  book  is  this  ?"  He  said  promptly,  "A  dictionary."  (He 
certainly  had  never  said  this  word  before,  although  he  must  have 
heard  it.)  ^<[iss  S.  said,  "Yes,  it  is  a  dictionaiy,  but  as  to  size, 
what  kind  of  book  is  it?"  He  answered,  "It  is  a  great,  big 
book."  {Great  is  a  new  word.)  Miss  S.  held  up  the  primer  and 
asked,  "What  kind  of  book  is  this  ?"  He  answered  quickly,  "It 
is  a  little  book."  "Yes,"  said  Miss  S.,  "now  let  us  find  the  word 
little  in  our  lesson."  (From  this  time  the  word  little  ha§  given 
him  definite  pleasure.     He  likes  to  say  it  very  distinctly.) 

To-day  Willie  tried  to  sing  the  scale.  His  voice  was  very 
weak,  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  perception  of  the  difference 
l)etween  the  notes.     Wlion  he  left  to-day,  he  ran  across  the  "street. 

T IV enty -sixth  day,  Oct.  2'3d. — To-day  Willie  read  four  pages. 
When  he  read  "He  Avants  bread,"  he  asked  quickly,  "Who  wants 
bread?"  Miss  Cora  answered  just  as  quickly,  "The  boy  w^ants 
bread."  He  was  interested  in  reading  about  a  dog.  When 
asked  what  he  would  do  with  a  dog  if  he  had  one,  he  said  that 
he  would  make  him  draw^  things.  He  read,  "Is  a  dog  good  to  eat  ?" 
paused  a  moment  and  laughed  intelligently.  Then  he  asked  Miss 
S.  the  question.  She  made  him  answer  it  for  himself.  He  said 
"ISTo,"  as  if  the  question  were  absurd.  He  read,  "I  am  a  boy,  I 
am  not  a  girl," — then  he  read  it  again  with  much  emphasis. 

In  reading,  Willie  has  a  tendency  to  run  one  sentence  into 
the  next.  To-day  Miss  S.  pointed  to  the  period  and  said,  "Willie, 
this  little  dot  says,  'please  stop  here.'  "  He  read  the  next  sen- 
tence, paused,  and  said  doubtingly,  "The  dot  not  talk."  Miss  S. 
said,  "ISTo,  not  as  you  talk,  but  when  w^e  see  it  we  know  that  it  is 
saying  'please  stop  a  bit.'  "  After  that  he  paused  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence.  Later  his  mother  came  in  to  watch  him  at  work. 
He  went  to  her,  and  told  her  that  the  dot  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence talked  to  him. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  at  "make  believe"  that  Miss  S.  has 
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ventured.  Willie  has  never  played  voluntarily,  and  has  appar- 
ently never  imagined  anything  that  could  give  him  pleasure.  Up 
to  the  present,  his  imagination  has  merely  served  to  increase  his 
nervousness  and  fears. 

In  reading,  he  desired  to  turn  the  leaves  and  read  an  ad- 
vanced lesson.  Miss  S.  said,  "Xo,  we  shall  read  every  word  (to 
a  certain  mark)  and  then  we  shall  stop  for  to-day."  He  settled 
down  and  read  patiently  line  by  line.  He  asked  to  read  "The 
House  that  Jack  Built"  and  had  great  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
the  word  worried.  He  pointed  to  a  picture  and  asked,  "What  is 
that  ?"  Miss  S.  said,  "That  is  the  cock  that  crowed  in  the  mom." 
"jN^o,"  said  he  positively,  "that  is  a  rooster." 

To-day  he  sang  the  scale  with  Miss  Cora,  and  did  a  little 
better  than  before.  He  was  required  to  call  "charcoal"  in  a  loud, 
full  tone,  and  then  to  call  the  echo  (one  octave  higher).  This 
amused  him  greatly.  He  laughed  heartily.  When  the  time  came 
to  go,  he  seized  his  book,  lunch  box  and  cap  in  one  hand,  shook 
hands  with  the  other,  said  "Good  bye,"  and  rushed  off  quite  like 
a  real  boy. 

Twenty-seventh  day,  Oct.  24:th. — To-day  Willie  read  four 
pages  in  his  primer.  He  still  has  difficulty  in  reading  a  sentence 
which  is  not  all  on  one  line.  He  generally  pronounces  the  words 
laboriously,  then  reads  the  sentence  fluently  to  get  the  meaning. 
He  knows  nearly  all  the  letters,  so  that  when  he  comes  to  a  new 
word,  he  spells  it  and  leans  over  expectantly  toward  Miss  S.  to 
get  the  full  pronunciation.  Miss  S.  allow^s  him  to  spell  the 
words,  as  this  affords  just  that  much  more  needed  exercise  in 
articulation.  Sometimes  after  spelling  a  word  aloud,  he  pro- 
nounces it  without  help. 

Miss  Cora  sang  the  scale  very  slowdy  do,  do,  do,  re,  re,  re, 
mi,  mi,  etc.  By  reason  of  the  repetition,  Willie  was  able  to  get 
the  notes,  and  he  really  sang  a  little.  He  then  gave  the  calls  in 
"The  Charcoal  Man."  As  this  pleased  him.  Miss  S.  suggested 
that  he  sell  other  things  as  well  as  charcoal.  She  taught  him  to 
call  Fresh  Fish!  Fresh  Mackerel!  Fresh  Strawberries!  He  was 
pleased  with  the  calls,  but  also  a  little  frightened  at  so  much 
noise. 

He  repeated  "Jack  and  Jill."  Miss  S.  asked,  "Are  you  sorry 
for  Jill?"  He  said,  "Yes."  Wlien  asked  why,  he  smiled  and 
said,  "Because  she  broke  her  head  off." 

We  are  beginning  to  forget  Willie's  habit  of  keeping  his 
mouth  open,  it  is  so  often  shut.     Indeed  we  often  forget  that  he 
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is  not  iionual.  He  moves  quickly ;  liis  cheeks  are  pink ;  his  lips 
are  red.  He  docs  not  pay  llic  best  attention,  but  neither  do 
normal  children. 

Twenty-eighfJi  dajj,  Ocf.  25th. — To-day  Willie  read  four 
pages.  Miss  Cora  being  absent,  he  missed  her  and  was  very 
restless.  He  persistently  asked  for  her.  ''Where  is  she?  What 
she  go  for  ?  Is  she  in  the  Annex  School  Ground  V^  It  seems  that 
he  had  seen  her  there  one  day  out  of  school,  hence  his  attempt 
to  locate  her. 

He  was  slipping  back  and  forth  restlessly  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair.  Miss  S.  said,  "Willie,  you  are  not  sitting  comfortably  on 
your  chair.  Sit  back  further  and  make  yourself  comfortable." 
He  pushed  himself  back  as  directed.  ]\Iiss  S.  asked,  "Willie, 
what  does  comfortable  mean  ?"  He  was  silent  a  moment,  then 
answered,  "Much  sit." 

Twenty-ninth  day,  Monday,  Oct.  28f/^.— Willie  read  four 
pages  in  his  primer,  then  asked  permission  to  read  "The  House 
that  Jack  Built."  He  read  "This  is  the  man  all  tattered  and 
torn"  and  paused.  After  a  moment  he  asked,  "How  he  get  ?" 
(Meaning  how  did  he  get  all  tattered  and  torn.)  Miss  S.  said, 
"Perhaps  his  coat  caught  on  the  nails  in  the  fence."  He  went  on 
reading.  "That  tossed  the  dog,"  and  asked,  "How  he  toss  ?" 
Miss  S.  tried  to  show  by  gestures  how  this  catastrophe  might  have 
happened.     Then  he  sang  the  scale  and  showed  some  improvement. 

Willie  has  now  been  in  the  First  Grade  twenty  days,  but  we 
have  no  word  of  his  doing  anything  in  the  class. 

He  is  very  obedient.  He  never  hesitates  when  told  to  do  a 
thing.  Unless  it  is  quite  necessary,  Miss  S.  never  directs  or  tells 
him  what  to  do,  as^he  wishes  him  to  develop  the  power  of  self- 
direction. 

Thirtieth  day,  Oct.  29th. — To-day  upon  entering,  Willie 
pointed  to  the  board  and  asked  clearly,  "What  you  write  that  on 
the  board  for?"  (It  was  something  that  he  could  not  read,  and 
he  has  an  idea  that  everything  written  on  the  board  is  for  him.) 
He  was  restless  and  wished  to  stop  reading  very  soon.  Miss  S. 
said,  "Oh,  please,  let  us  read  so  far"  (pointing  to  the  bottom  of 
a  page).  He  looked  resolute,  and  ])erhaps  obstinate,  but  he  bar- 
gained, "I  read  to  there,  you  stop?"  ^fiss  S.  promised  and  shut 
the  book  at  the  right  moment.  Then  she  said,  "T^ow,  Willie,  fly 
and  get  the  story  book,"  but  added,  "Oh,  poor  little  boy!  You 
haven't  any  wings,  you  can't  fly."  Willie  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder,    and    flapped    his    arms    suggestively.       "So    you   have 
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wings,"  said  Miss  S.  in  a  matter-of-course  tone,  "then  fly  for  the 
book."  He  read  "The  House  that  Jack  Built"  and  told  Miss  S. 
that  the  man's  coat  was  torn  on  the  fence,  and  that  the  cow  tossed 
the  dog  on  her  horns.     He  left  very  determinedly. 

Thirty-first  day,  Oct.  SOth. — To-day  about  10.30  a.  m.  the 
teacher  of  the  First  Grade  came  down  to  say  that  Willie  seemed 
to  be  in  a  kind  of  fit.  He  was  making  unpleasant  grimaces  and 
his  body  was  writhing.  Miss  S.  went  to  him,  but  found  that  the 
attack  had  passed.  He  appeared  to  be  weak  and  lang-uid.  He 
wished  to  go  with  her  "to  read."  When  Miss  S.  told  him  that 
she  was  busy  and  would  like  him  to  wait  until  the  usual  time,  he 
consented,  quite  satisfied. 

When  he  came,  he  read  as  usual  and  talked  quite  freely.  A 
sentence  suggested  the  parts  of  his  body,  and  he  exclaimed,  "I 
have  two  feet,  two  hands,  two  eyes,  and  one  head."  Later  he 
added,  "One  nose,  one  mouth  and  one  chin."  This  seemed  to 
amuse  him. 

Miss  S.  told  him  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  reading  she 
wished  to  take  him  to  the  office  to  look  at  something  there.  He 
became  much  interested  and  asked  whether  the  something  could 
walk.  The  "something"  was  a  spirometer  with  which  Miss  S. 
wished  to  test  his  breathing.  When  he  saw  the  instrument,  he 
rushed  toward  the  door  in  terror,  screaming  "Don't  put  it  beside 
me"  and  held  his  hands  over  his  ears.  Miss  Cora,  thinking  to 
quiet  him,  began  to  sing  softly.  The  singing  seemed  to  add  to 
his  terror,  and  he  gazed  around  the  room  like  a  hunted  animal. 
Miss  S.  stood  quietly  beside  him  without  speaking.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  begged  to  go  back  to  "our  room,"  and  once  there, 
became  quite  calm.  When  Miss  Cora  sang  the  scale,  he  tried  to 
sing  with  her  as  usual.  He  asked  permission  to  sell  the  "Fresh 
sings"  as  he  called  them,  and  called  loudly, — "Fresh  Straw- 
berries !  Fresh  Blueberries !  Fresh  Blackberries !  Fresh  Rasp- 
berries !"  He  suddenly  ceased  calling  and  asked  Miss  S.  whether 
she  had  heard  the  fire-bell  last  evening.  He  said,  "A  stove  burned 
up."  Miss  S.  said,  "Xo,  Willie,  it  was  only  a  blazing  lamp  that 
frightened  the  people."  Later,  he  internipted  a  story  to  ask, 
"What  was  burned  ?"  Miss  S.  answered  cheerfully,  "iN'othing 
was  burned,  Willie.  The  flame  of  a  lamp  blazed  high.  ITobody 
was  hurt."  This  satisfied  him,  and  he  did  not  refer  to  it  again. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  he  has  shown  an  interest  in  the  out- 
side world.     He  se^ms  to  have  a  morbid  dread  of  fire. 

Willie  went  home  verv  tired  and  nervous.     This  was  a  dis- 
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couraging  day.  The  child's  mouth  was  open  and  his  head  moved 
much  as  on  the  first  day.  The  writhing  of  the  body  was  greatly 
aggravated.  The  only  hopeful  thing  is  that  he  was  able  to  talk 
off  his  excitement.  A  month  ago,  however  great  his  fear,  he 
could  not  have  spoken  a  word. 

Tliirty-second  day,  Oct.  Zlst — To-day  the  children  of  the 
First  Grade  had  a  festival.  Miss  S.  and  Miss  Cora  went  up  to 
observe  Willie  as  a  social  being.  He  was  sitting  alone,  eating  his 
portion  of  some  very  primitive  refreshments,  and  looking  ex- 
tremely bored  while  the  other  children  ran  about  greeting  teachers 
and  playfellows  with  much  chatter  and  laughter.  Willie  imme- 
diately asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  "our  room"  and  read.  As 
he  was  very  uncomfortable  among  the  children,  he  was  taken  down 
stairs,  where  he  began  to  read  with  every  sign  of  satisfaction.  He 
read  three  pages  of  his  book.  Miss  S.  told  him  that  she  thought 
it  best  to  omit  the  story  to-day  as  he  was  tired  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  morning. 

He  sang  the  scale  with  Miss  Cora  and  did  fairly  well.  Then 
he  leaned  over  toward  Miss  S.  and  said  very  persuasively,  "Let's 
talk  about  the  story."  The  story  was  postponed,  however,  and  he 
and  Miss  Cora  sold  "charcoal"  with  much  energy.  Miss  S.  (the 
purchaser)  called  from  another  part  of  the  room,  "How  many 
bags  full?"  Miss  Cora  sang  in  reply,  "One  bag  full"  {do-re-mi). 
Willie  sang  instantly  "Two  bags  full."  Miss  Cora  sang  next 
"Three  bags  full."  Then  Willie  in  great  glee  sang  "Four  bags 
full."  This  duet  continued  until  Miss  Cora  sang  "Twelve  bags 
full."  Here  Willie  refused  to  sing  any  more,  and  would  give  no 
reason  for  stopping.  Miss  Cora  then  began  to  sell  "Fresh  Fish ! 
Fresh  Shad !  etc."  In  a  moment  Willie  cauo;ht  the  time  and  with- 
out  stopping  called  the  names  of  fifteen  vegetables.  These  vege- 
tables had  not  been  named  by  us  and  we  know  that  he  had  never 
spoken  the  names  before.  The  list  included  "fresh  beans,  peas,, 
cabbage,  corn,  potatoes,  turnips  (pronounced  turmps),  carrits 
(meaning  carrots),  beets,  celery  (pronunciation  blurred),  oyster 
plant,  parsnips,  parsley,  pumpkins  (pronounced  in  one  syllable), 
squash,  cucumbers,  tomatoes"  (pronounced  o-ma'-toes). 

In  seeking  an  explanation  for  Willie's  knowledge  of  these 
words,  we  learned  from  the  Kindergarten  teacher  that  last  Thanks- 
giving (1906)  she  had  had  an  exhibit  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  Kindergarten,  and  that  these  had  all  been  named  by  the 
teacher  and  the  children.  She  remembered  that  Willie  was  pres- 
ent, and  she  also  remembered  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  say  a 
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single  word.  We  could  only  think  that  he  learned  the  names  at 
that  time  and  had  remembered  them  ever  since.  Also  he  must 
have  heard  fruit  and  vegetables  mentioned  at  home,  but  probably 
never  in  such  a  series  as  he  reproduced  just  now. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  excitement  of  the  last  two  days  seems 
to  have  done  him  good.  His  mental  life  seems  to  be  greatly 
quickened.  As  yet,  Willie  has  not  spoken  to  a  single  child  in  his 
class  upstairs.  When  Miss  S.  asked  him  whether  he  liked  the 
girls  and  boys  in  his  class,  he  answered  emphatically,  "Yes." 

Thirty-third  day,  Nov.  1st. — To-day  Miss  Cora  was  absent, 
but  Willie  made  no  remarks.  ^Vhen  asked  when  she  would  return, 
he  said  on  Monday.  He  evidently  expects  that  she  will  be  absent 
on  Fridays.  To-day  he  spelled  and  pronounced  the  new  word3 
for  himself.  He  read,  "The  cow  does  not  like  to  play,"  and  asked 
immediately,  "Why  she  not  like  to  play?"  Miss  S.  pointed  to 
the  next  sentence  "Because  she  is  too  old."  He  read,  "She  does 
not  like  dogs,"  and  asked,  "Wby  she  not  like  dogs  ?"  In  a  moment 
he  answered  his  own  question,  "She  too  old."  He  next  read  from 
his  "jingle  book," — "A  was  an  apple  pie,  B  bit  it."  He  asked, 
"'Why  he  bit  it  ?"  Miss  S.  asked,  "Why  do  you  bite  your  pie  ?" 
He  replied,  "To  eat."  Then  he  read,  "B  bit  it,  to  eat."  He  read, 
"C  cut  it,"  and  added  "to  eat"  (with  satisfaction).  He  read 
"One  little  Indian"  through  to  "Ten  little  Indians,"  and  asked 
"Where  the  little  Indians  are?"  (He  evidently  wanted  a  picture.) 
He  read  "The  House  that  Jack  Built"  and  at  a  suggestion  from 
Miss  S.  began  to  declaim  it.  This  pleased  him  greatly.  His 
tone  became  much  fuller  and  stronger.  Miss  S.  asked,  "Willie, 
how  did  the  cow  toss  the  dog?"  WiUie  smiled  and  said,  "He 
punch  him.  He  put  his  eye  out."  He  would  not  say  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  dog. 

Having  finished  with  his  book,  he  said  very  engagingly,  "Now 
we  sing  the  charcoal."  After  this  he  and  Miss  S.  sang  "One  bag 
full,"  "Two  bags  full,"  alternately.  When  Miss  S.  sang,  "Twelve 
bags  full,"  he  stopped  just  as  he  did  yesterday.  Miss  S.  said 
persuasively,  "WiUie,  do  teU  me  why  you  will  not  sing  "Thirteen 
bags  fuU."  Willie  replied  in  an  obstinate  tone,  "Too  heavy! 
Kot  get  all  in.  Break  the  wagon !"  Miss  S.  admitted  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  view  and  suggested  that  they  have  a  larger  and 
stronger  wagon  for  the  next  time.    He  promised  to  sing  "Thirteen 

bags  full." 

He  next  asked  to  sell  the  "fresh  sings"  (things).  Miss  S. 
agreed  to  this  if  he  would  lead,  so  he  chanted  "Fresh  bread! 
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Eresh  rye  bread !  Fresh  Graham  bread !  Fresh  corn !  Fresh  sweet 
corn!  Fresh  pop  corn!  Fresh  feed  corn!"  Miss  S.  only  named 
the  things  after  he  had  sung  them.  He  sang  "Fresh  'omatoes." 
Miss  S.  responded  dnlly  and  inattentively.  Willie  shook  her  arm 
impatiently,  saying  emphatically  "Fresh  o-ma'-toes;"  then  Miss 
8.  chanted  carefully  and  properly  "Fresh  tomatoes." 

To-day  he  voluntarily  remained  longer  than  his  usual  time. 
Finally  he  put  on  his  coat,  shook  hands  and  went  out.  As  he 
made  his  way  home,  he  was  no  longer  the  jolly  little  chap  who 
had  made  Miss  S.  sing  and  chant,  but  again  the  timid,  solitary 
little  soul,  shut  up  within  himself  and  shrinking  from  every  one. 

In  talking  with  the  Kindergartner,  Miss  S.  learned  that  the 
previous  year  she  had  taken  the  children  into  a  room  where  corn 
wa^  being  popped.  It  took  her  twelve  minutes  to  persuade  Willie 
to  go  into  this  room.  She  also  remembered  talking  to  the  children 
about  feed  corn,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  conversation.  This, 
however,  exj^lains  his  calling  the  different  kinds  of  corn. 

Thirty-sixth  day,  }yednesday,  Nov.  Cdh.^ — To-day  Willie  an- 
swered no  questions.  He  was  asked  whether  he  knew  that  yester- 
day was  election  day,  a  fact  known  to  every  boy  In  the  village. 
He  did  not  answer.  He  read  four  pages.  He  spelled  and  pro-* 
nounced  by  himself  the  words,  lihing.  making,  giving,  having, 
talcing,  coining. 

He  asked  for  the  story  of  "The  Bonnie  Bush  of  Blackberries" 
and  told  much  of  it  himself.  He  sang  the  scale  with  Miss  Cora 
and  then  sang  it  alone.  Then  he  sold  vegetables  and  fruits.  N^ot 
content  with  this,  he  began  to  sell  trees.  He  sang  the  names  of 
the  following  trees,  which,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  he  had  never 
spoken  before,  though  he  must  have  heard  them: — Elm,  birch, 
maple,  magnolia,  pine,  hazelnut,  cedar,  hickory,  spnice,  persim- 
mon, mulberry. 

Thirty-seventh  day,  Nov.  1th. — To-day  Willie  read  four 
pages.  He  read  the  sentence,  "You  may  have  some,  too.  Will." 
Miss  S.  asked,  "Who  is  Will?"  He  replied  promptly,  "I  am." 
When  he  began  his  work  with  us,  he  was  by  no  means  certain  of 
his  name.  Miss  S.  told  him  a  new  story  to-day,  "Frau  Holle." 
He  did  not  seem  to  care  for  it,  though  later  he  became  very  fond 
of  it  and  called  it  "The  Daughter  Story."  He  sang  the  scale 
very  well.  His  voice  was  musical.  He  sold  vegetables  and  fruits, 
then  suddenly  began  to  buy.     He  sang:  "How  much  for  one  quart 

*From  this  time  on  tlie  records  of  certain  days  will  be  omitted.     This 
means  that  nothing  new  developed  on  those  days. 
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of  raspberries  ?  I  will  take  one  ponnd  of  butter ;  I  want  one  peck 
of  potatoes ;  I  want  one  gallon  of  oil."  Probably  he  has  visited 
the  shops  with  his  mother,  j^o  person  in  the  school  has  mentioned 
measures  to  him. 

Thirty-eighth  day,  Nov.  Sth. — To-day  Willie  read  four  pages. 
He  tried  to  give  the  echo  of  the  charcoal  cry.  He  asked  for  "The 
Daughter  Story,"  but  made  no  comment. 

Thirty-ninth  day,  Monday,  Nov.  11th. — To-day  Willie  men- 
tioned a  fire  which  occurred  last  night.  Fires  appear  to  be  the 
only  things  in  the  outside  world  which  interest  him.  He  read 
four  pages.  He  sang  the  scale  ascending  and  descending  very 
well,  and  sold  his  charcoal  in  a  musical  voice.  He  asked  for  "The 
Daughter  Story."  He  seems  to  have  outgrown  "The  Bonnie  Bush 
of  Blackberries"  and  "The  House  that  Jack  Built." 

His  voice  is  much  improved  and  his  memory  is  unusually 
good.  Having  been  told  a  word,  he  seldom  forgets  it,  and  if  a 
direction  is  given  him  he  seldom  needs  to  be  reminded  of  it.  He 
loves  routine.  His  tendency  is  to  do  things  again  and  again  in 
exactly  the  same  order.  He  really  enjoys  reading.  He  has  no 
social  sympathy. 

Fortieth  day,  Nov.  12th. — To-day  Willie  read  five  pages  and 
asked  many  questions.  He  read  the  sentence  "See  me  row"  and 
asked,  "What  he  be  in  when  he  row  ?"  Miss  S.  said  "Perhaps  He 
was  in  a  boat."  He  said,  "]^o"  and  was  dissatisfied.  He  could 
not  imagine  rowing.  He  read,  "Look  at  that  e-e-1"  and  asked, 
"What  is  eel?"  Miss  S.  said,  "It  is  a  long,  slender  animal  that 
wriggles  in  the  water  as  snakes  do  on  the  land.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  snake,  Willie?"  He  seemed  to  know  nothing  about  snakes. 
He  read,  "Mother  is  canning  fruit"  and  asked  "Wliat  kind  of 
fniit?"  Miss  S.  asked,  "Wliat  kinds  of  fruit  are  good  for  can- 
ning?" He  answered  quickly,  "Plums,  pears,  peaches,  cherries, 
strawberries."  Then  he  asked,  "What  we  do  with  apples  ?"  Miss 
S.  answered,  "We  eat  them  raw,  and  we  eat  them  when  they  are 
cooked.     Apples  are  very  good  fruit." 

He  found  the  word  thing  in  a  sentence.  "Thing,"  he  said, 
"what  is  thing?"  Miss  S.  said,  "This  book  is  a  thing;  this  table 
is  a  thing;  now,  you  name  a  thing."  He  began,  "That  picture  is 
a  thing ;  that  pan  is  a  thing ;  that  flag  is  a  thing."  He  was  much 
pleased  with  this  and  pronounced  the  word  carefully.  Before 
this  he  has  always  called  it  "sing." 

His  enunciation  is  much  improved.  He  often  watches  Miss 
S.  when  she  is  talking,  and  finds  it  amusing  to  say  a  word  exactly 
as  she  does.    The  accuracy  of  the  imitation  is  rather  startling. 
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Fovly-fifth  day,  Nov.  20th. — To-day  Willie  began  to  learn 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the  year. 
He  was  in  a  hurry  to  begin  reading.  He  read  the  sentence  '^How 
many  feet  has  a  sheep?"  and  wished  to  know  the  answer  to  the 
question.  He  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  what  a  sheep  was.  While 
reading,  he  stopped  suddenly  to  ask  where  that  thing  was  that 
frightened  him  in  the  office.  Miss  S.  talked  to  him  about  it, 
taught  him  the  name  Spirometer,  and  finally  he  promised  that 
if  it  were  brought  to  "our  room"  he  would  blow  into  the  tube. 
He  read  the  sentence,  ''He  labors  much  for  little  pay  ?"  and  asked, 
''What  does  it  mean,  'labors  much'  ?"  The  spirometer  was 
brought  in,  but  Willie  could  not  be  induced  to  go  near  it,  though 
he  was  not  so  frightened  as  before. 

He  read,  "She  sighs"  and  asked,  ''What  is  'sighs'  ?"  Miss  S. 
sighed,  Miss  Cora  sighed.  Finally  Willie  sighed,  and  laughed. 
He  has  never  forgotten  the  word  sigh. 

Forty-ninth  day,  Tuesday,  Nov.  2C)th. — To-day  Willie 
seemed  like  a  very  normal,  obedient  and  happy  little  boy.  He 
read  four  pages  and  asked  the  meaning  of  the  words  end,  mail, 
and  saTi'e.  The  words  were  explained  by  illustration.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  nnderstood  the  word  sake.  He  was  puzzled  over 
the  word  oak.  He  had  seen  it  before,  but  could  not  say  it.  It 
was  suggested  to  him  that  he  name  all  the  trees  that  he  knew. 
He  did  so,  and  when  he  mentioned  the  "oak,"  he  went  back  to 
his  book  and  read  intelligently  the  sentence  in  which  the  word 
occurred.     He  showed  great  pleasure  in  articulating  coiTectly. 

After  reading,  he  showed  an  inclination  to  talk  freely.  Miss 
S.  asked  him  casually,  "Willie,  do  yon  remember  a  little  boy  who 
came  into  this  room  every  day,  and  who  would  not  talk  to  me  ?" 
He  answered  promptly,  "Yes,  me."  Miss  S.  continued,  "Willie, 
wdiy  was  it  that  you  would  not  talk  ?"  He  looked  at  Miss  S.  and 
with  great  candor  answered,  "I  couldn't  hear  good." 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  child's  heari^ig  has  improved 
since  the  operation,  or  whether  there  has  been  a  kind  of  clearing 
of  consciousness.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  his  conscious  state  was 
very  confused.  Iso  one  image  seemed  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  another.  The  condition  of  definiteness  began  to  be  manifest 
before  the  operation,  but  he  has  improved  greatly  in  this  respect 
since  that  time. 

To-day  he  finished  his  primer  and  was  much  concerned.  He 
exclaimed,  "The  end  is  here,  what  I  do?"  He  was  comforted 
when  told  that  his  mother  would  give  him  a  new  book  on  the 
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morrow.  After  the  book  was  finished,  Miss  Cora  sang  a  new 
song.  Willie  listened  carefully  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
where  I  sing  that?  Where  I  sing  that?"  He  was  still  a  minute, 
Miss  Cora  waiting.  Then  his  puzzled  little  face  cleared  and  he 
exclaimed,  "The  Kindergarten!"     Then  he  sang  vigorously. 

During  the  year  in  the  Kindergarten  he  had  heard  singing 
eveiy  day,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  sing  a  word.  This  is  another 
indication  of  his  excellent  memorv. 

Fifty-first  day,  Monday,  Dec.  2d. — To-day  Willie  did  every- 
thing with  a  dash  that  made  him  quite  a  new  boy.  He  brought  a 
Ward's  First  Eeader  and  gaily  opened  it,  pointing  to  a  picture. 
Miss  S.  asked,  "What  do  you  see,  Willie?"  He  answered 
promptly,  "Girls,  women  and  a  baby." 

He  spelled  the  word  "lesson"  and  pronoimced  it  distinctly. 
He  read  the  sentence,  "The  leaf  is  narrow,"  and  asked  quickly, 
"!N'arrow,  what  is  narrow  f  Miss  S.  showed  him  narrow  surfaces 
and  wide  surfaces.  Finally  he  said,  "jSTarrow  is  not  far  across  ?" 
Then  he  was  required  to  describe  objects,  using  the  words  long, 
short,  wide,  narrow. 

He  read,  "Stand  in  the  corner,"  but  could  not  grasp  the 
word  stand.  Miss  S.  went  and  stood  in  a  corner.  He  read  the 
sentence  again,  markedly  emphasizing  the  word  stand  and 
laughed  heartily.  He  read  "Toe  the  mark"  and  could  not  under- 
stand. He  was  required  to  place  his  toes  against  a  line.  Then 
he  was  anxious  that  Miss  S.  and  Miss  Cora  should  do  the  same. 

He  sang  vigorously  to-day,  keeping  time  by  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  He  sang  all  his  songs  (three)  and  the  scale,  then  he 
begged  Miss  S.  and  Miss  Cora  to  say  "funny"  things.  Miss  S. 
and  Miss  Cora  have  often  said  "funny"  things  to  him  and  he 
would  not  move  a  muscle.  Now  he  shouted  with  laughter  at  the 
right  places. 

He  took  great  pleasure  in  singing  "charcoal"  in  Mark  Haley's 
voice  (from  Trowbridge,  "The  Charcoal  Man"),  also  in  singing 
it  as  Mark  did  when  he  saw  Martha,  and  as  he  did  to  the  baby, 
as  well  as  in  imitating  the  responses  of  Martha  and  the  baby. 
He  really  did  this  very  well. 

As  yet  Willie  has  neither  spoken  to  a  child  in  his  class  up- 
stairs, nor  does  he  talk  to  his  mother  when  he  goes  home. 

Fifty-fourth  day,  Dec.  6th. — To-day  Willie  read  four  pages. 
After  reading  he  sang  so  well  that  Miss  S.  applauded  him  by 
clapping  her  hands.  He  was  greatly  pleased.  Miss  S.  asked, 
"Why   do  I   clap   my  hands,   Willie?"      He   answered   smiling, 
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''Because  it  is  so  nice!"  Then  he  and  Miss  Cora  sang  the  lines 
which  loaded  Mark  Haley's  wagon  with  charcoal.  They  sang  a 
long  time.  The  last  line  was  "Fifty  bags  fnll."  Here  he  pro- 
tested against  overloading,  although  tlie  new  wagon  is  much 
larger  than  the  old  one.  This  play  is  veiy  pleasing  to  Willie. 
He  takes  it  so  seriously  that  there  is  danger  of  the  imagined 
thing  being  more  real  than  the  thing  perceived.  A  story  that 
appeals  to  the  imagination  and  also  to  the  understanding  is  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  a  mere  jingle. 

To-day  Miss  S.  said,  "Willie,  on  Monday  you  shall  have  a 
now  story."  "Yes,"  he  said  appreciatively,  "And  what  will  it 
be  about?" 

Fifty-fifth  day,  Monday,  Dec.  dth. — Willie's  morning  greet- 
ings are  now  made  in  a  lond,  full  voice.  He  read  and  sang  to- 
day with  energy.  After  singing  he  clapped  his  hands  In  imitation 
of  Miss  S.'s  applause  yesterday. 

He  read  the  word  cripide  and  asked  what  it  meant.  Miss  S. 
tried  to  explain  and  in  doing  so,  said  "a  lame  person — one  who 
limps  may  be  called  a  cripple."  He  slipped  from  his  chair  aud 
asked  to  be  shown  how  to  limp.  He  limped  around  the  table  and 
np  and  down,  the  room. 

Miss  S.  told  him  the  story  of  "The  Three  Bears"  and  he 
immediately  began  acting  the  parts.  He  growled  like  the  "Big 
Bear"  and  whined  like  the  "Little  Bear." 

The  "Tillich  blocks"  came  to-day  and  Miss  S.  has  begun  to 
give  him  a  careful,  systematic  course  in  numbers.  He  showed 
himself  quick  and  accurate.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  judging 
the  relations  of  the  blocks  to  one  another,  by  touch  alone,  holding 
the  blocks  behind  his  back. 

Fifty-sixth  day,  Dec.  10th. — To-day  Willie  was  inadvertently 
detained  in  his  class  upstairs.  WTien  he  came  down  he  was  much 
displeased.  He  told  Miss  S.  that  he  had  been  waiting  for  her  a 
"long  time."  In  reading,  he  came  upon  the  word  limp,  where- 
upon he  left  his  seat  and  repeated  the  limping  performance  of 
yesterday.  Then  he  returned  and  continued  reading.  He  read 
the  word  sJcip.  He  exclaimed,  "What  is  skip  ?  I  want  to  see  it." 
Miss  S.  showed  him  how  to  skip,  then  he  insisted  that  Miss  Cora 
should  skip  with  him.  A  little  later,  he  called  for  Miss  S.  to 
join  him.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  all  skipping  merrily, 
while  Miss  Cora  hummed  a  tune.  IMiss  Cora  tried  to  teach  him 
to  jump,  but  he  could  not  leani  it  to-day. 

He  spent  some  time  with  the  "Tillich  blocks,"  but  suddenly 
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announced  that  lie  must  stop  or  he  would  not  have  time  to  sing. 
He  sang  with  energy,  beating  time  on  the  table,  and  applauded 
himself  vigorously. 

Miss  S.  began  to  talk  to  Willie  about  his  social  relations. 
She  asked,  "Willie,  do  you  like  the  boys  upstairs?"  "Yes,"  he 
said.  "Then,"  said  Miss  S.,  "why  do  you  not  walk  with  them 
when  you  go  home  ?"  He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  then  he 
exclaimed,  "I  like  Miss  Cora,  I  like  Miss  S.  and  I  like  myself !'' 
After  a  pause,  he  added,  "Miss  Cora  is  good.  Miss  S.  is  good, 
and  I  am  good!"  His  idea  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  think  about  any  other  persons.  Miss  S.,  thinking  to 
bring  his  family  at  least  into  his  circle  of  friends,  asked,  "Who 
are  the  people  at  home,  Willie?"  He  was  on  his  way  to  get  his 
coat.  He  paused  and  said,  "My  mamma  is  my  mother.  My 
papa  is  my  father.  Myrtle  is  my  sister.  Grandma" — a  pause — 
"she's  grandma."  "Well,"  said  Miss  S.,  "how  many  people  do 
you  like?"  He  answered,  "Miss  Cora,  Miss  S.  and  myself." 
Miss  S.  asked,  "What  next  ?"  "E'ext,"  he  said,  "M^hy— first  my 
rubbers,  then  the  overcoat,  then  the  lunch  box,  then  the  book,  then 
shake  hands,  then  my  cap."  Miss  S.  did  not  press  the  matter  of 
family  relations. 

Fifty-ninth  day,  Monday,  Dec.  IGth. — To-day  Miss  S.  asked 
Willie  whether  he  had  seen  the  snow  yesterday.  He  said,  "Yes, 
I  went  out  and  I  tumbled  head  over  heels  in  it."  This  seemed  a 
very  unusual  expression  for  Willie.  Later  a  somewhat  similar 
expression  was  found  in  his  reading  lesson,  "He  tumbled  over 
and  over  in  the  snow."  He  probably  had  read  his  lesson  at  home, 
and  had  liked  the  sentence,  so  that  it  had  colored  his  answer.  We 
could  not  find  that  he  was  in  the  snow  at  all  yesterday.  It  is 
possible  that  what  he  reads  is  more  real  to  him  than  his  actual 
experiences.  Except  singing,  at  present,  he  likes  nothing  so  well 
as  reading. 

He  came  upon  the  word  leap  and  the  inevitable  question  fol- 
lowed, "What  is  it,  leap  ?"  Miss  Cora  illustrated  and  he  imitated 
her.  When  he  returned  to  the  table  he  remarked,  "Leap  means 
jump."  He  read,  "There  is  some  apple  pie  in  the  pail.  I  spied 
it."  He  exclaimed,  "What  is  it  ?  I  want  to  see  some  spy !"  Miss 
S.  and  Willie  went  to  the  opposite  comers  of  the  room.  Miss  S. 
put  her  hands  up  telescope  fashion  to  her  eyes  and  called,  "I  spy 
you."    Willie  did  the  same,  to  his  great  satisfaction. 
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To-day  Miss  Cora  taught  Willie  a  Christmas  song: — 

"Once  unto  the  shepherds  seated  on  the  ground 
Came  a  heavenly  message,  glory  shone  around 
And  the  shepherds  listening,  heard  the  angels  say 
Christ  is  bom  among  you,  Christ  is  born  to-day." 

He  did  not  know  the  words,  but  he  knew  the  tune  and  imme- 
diately began  singing  other  words  to  it.  Probably  he  heard  the 
words  which  were  sung  to  this  tune  in  the  Kindergarten  last  year. 

Wlien  putting  away  his  blocks  to-day,  Miss  Cora  tried  to 
have  him  sing  while  arranging  them.  At  first  he  could  not  do  it, 
but  later  he  succeeded. 

Willie  knows  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the; 
year.     He  pronounces  these  words  fairly  well. 

Sixtieth  day,  Dec.  lltli. — To-day  Willie  brought  his  first 
important  piece  of  work  from  his  class  upstairs.  He  had  written 
the  words  "Merry  Christmas"  very  large,  and  he  showed  the 
paper  with  much  pride,  though  he  would  not  say  a  word  about  it. 

His  reading  to-day  was  fluent  and  intelligent.  He  read,  "You 
look  pale,"  and  immediately  exclaimed,  "What  is  pale  ?  I  want 
to  see  it."  Turning  to  Miss  S.,  he  said,  "I  want  to  see  you  look 
pale."  When  the  word  was  explained  to  him  he  asked  "Do  I 
look  pale?" 

The  reading  was  interrupted  by  a  boy  bringing  in  the  scales. 
We  wished  to  have  Willie  weighed,  but  we  did  not  know  whether 
he  would  be  frightened  at  the  apparatus.  Miss  S.  and  Miss  Cora 
in  turn  stepped  on  the  scales  and  were  weighed.  Then  the  boy 
was  weighed,  and  the  number  of  pounds  commented  on.  Finally 
Miss  S.  remarked  casually,  "Perhaps  Willie  would  like  to  be 
weighed,"  whereupon,  without  a  word,  he  stepped  on  the  scales 
and  watched  the  adjustment  with  great  interest.  He  weighs 
fifty-three  pounds  in  his  ordinary  clothing. 

His  singing  to-day  gave  him  much  pleasure.  He  kept  time 
with  his  whole  body.  He  begged  Miss  S.  to  sing.  She  told  him 
that  she  could  not,  and  he  immediately  began  to  teach  her.  He 
sang  a  phrase  or  a  line  and  waited  for  her  to  imitate  it. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  have  him  do  things  for  other  people, 
as  this  is  probably  the  only  way  in  which  he  will  develop  social 
interest.  He  is  so  accustomed  to  ha\'ing  people  do  things  for  him 
that  he  expects  help  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  does  not  show  a 
sign  of  gratitude.  He  is  being  trained  to  say  "Thank  you,"  but 
he  says  it  very  mechanically  without  any  appreciation  of  its 
meaning. 
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T\Tien  he  finished  teaching  Miss  S.  to  sing,  he  asked  her  to 
dance  with  him.  Just  then  Miss  B.,  a  student,  entered.  Miss  S. 
suggested  that  he  ask  her  to  dance.  He  went  to  her  and  without 
a  sign  of  his  usual  timidity,  he  said,  "You  dance  with  me?" 
This  is  the  first  time  he  has  asked  a  favor  of  a  stranger.  At  the 
close  of  the  dance  Miss  S.  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  the 
young  lady  had  been  very  kind  to  him,  but  his  "Thank  you"  was 
very  perfunctory. 

Miss  S.  asked  whether  he  would  include  Miss  B.  in  the 
number  of  people  that  he  liked.  He  immediately  began  a  kind  of 
chant, — "I  like  Miss  Cora,  I  like  Miss  S.,  I  like  myself,  I  like 
Miss  B."  Later  he  repeated  this  formula,  putting  Miss  B.  next 
to  Miss  S.  and  mentioning  himself  last.  It  was  next  suggested 
that  he  include  the  members  of  his  family  in  this  list.  He  named 
them  all  quite  willingly,  but  when  Miss  S.  asked,  "Now,  how  many 
people  do  you  like  ?"  he  answered,  "Four." 

We  have  not  yet  discovered  his  reason  for  separating  his 
family  from  school,  but  to  his  understanding,  the  two  groups 
are  very  different.* 

Sixty-first  day,  Dec.  18th. — To-day  Willie  read  as  usual,  and 
sang  all  the  songs  that  he  knows,  viz.,  four,  including  the  Christ- 
mas song  which  Miss  Cora  has  recently  taught  him. 

The  work  of  putting  away  his  number  blocks  takes  some 
time.  To-day  he  sang  as  he  worked,  at  first  "tra,  la,  la,"  a  refrain 
of  one  of  his  songs,  later,  he  fitted  his  own  words  to  a  kinder- 
garten tune — thus,  "This  is  the  way  we  play  with  our  blocks — 
play  with  our  blocks,  play  with  our  blocks,  play  with  our  blocks 
all  on  a  Wednesday  morning."  The  last  phrase  was  suggested 
by  Miss  Cora,  as  he  could  not  make  a  refrain  that  suited  him, 
though  he  tried  several  times. 

Miss  Cora  danced  with  him,  while  he  sang  appropriate  words 
to  the  same  tune,  "This  is  the  way  we  dance  to-day,  we  dance 
to-day,"  etc. 

Again  to-day  Miss  S.  asked  him  how  many  people  he  liked. 
He  immediately  chanted  his  litany: — "I  like  Miss  Cora,  I  like 
Miss  S.,  I  like  Miss  B.,  I  like  myself."  A  little  later  he  said, 
"And  I  like  Miss  IST.,"  adding  with  a  laugh,  "That  makes  five." 
(Miss  'N.  is  his  Kindergarten  teacher  whom  he  has  never  men- 
tioned before.) 

*This  is  not  an  unusual  case.  Children  like  Willie  receive  no  pleasure 
from  intercourse  with  their  family  and  naturally  have  no  affection  for  them. 
Usually  it  is  the  trainer  who  Grst  awakens  in  them  a  modicum  of  filial 
affection. — Editor. 
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Again  Miss  S.  had  liim  name  the  members  of  his  family. 
Then  she  said,  ''Willie,  you  like  nine  people."  He  would  not 
speak.  Just  as  he  was  leaving,  Miss  Cora  said,  ''Now,  Willie,  be- 
fore you  go,  tell  me  how  many  people  you  like."  He  answered  very 
positively,  "Four."  He  ran  across  the  street,  looked  back  at  his 
friends  in  the  doorway,  and  laughed. 

He  left  behind  him  his  paper  upon  which  he  had  written 
"Santa  Klaus"  very  large.  Miss  S.  called  him  by  name,  holding 
out  the  paper.  He  did  not  look  around.  A  man  on  the  street  called 
to  him,  '"Hi !  Youngster,  that  lady  wants  you !"  He  turned 
instantly  and  came  running  back  to  the  door  quite  like  any  boy. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  any  stranger  has  succeeded  in  gaining 
his  attention  in  the  street. 

To-day  Willie  had  his  first  exercise  in  deep  breathing  with  a 
view  to  developing  his  chest. 

Sixty-second  day,  Dec.  19ih. — To-day  Willie  read  intelli- 
gently. The  Avord  friend  occurred  in  a  sentence.  He  paused  and 
then  exclaimed,  "Miss  Cora  is  my  friend.  Miss  S.  is  my  friend. 
Papa  is  my  friend.  Mama  is  my  friend.  I  am  a  friend  (to?) 
myself."  He  seemed  to  mean  that  he  is  his  own  friend.  He  read, 
"I  know  why  the  bee  works,"  paused  and  asked,  "Why  he  work  ?" 
then  added  quickly,  "I  know,  to  make  honey." 

After  reading,  singing  and  dancing,  he  began  to  work  with 
the  "Tillich  blocks."  He  first  made  a  set  of  additions  with  the 
blocks,  and  later  expressed  the  same  in  figures  on  the  blackboard. 
He  has  done  something  similar  before  and  has  already  learned  the 
plus  sign  -[-,  and  the  sign  of  equality  =.  Wlien  he  began  w^riting 
the  figures.  Miss  S.  guided  his  movements  by  putting  her  hand 
over  his.  Suddenly  he  shook  her  hand  off,  and  said  a  little 
impatiently,  "I  do  it  myself."  After  that,  Miss  S.  gave  him  a 
suggestion  here  and  there. 

His  table  when  finished  stood  thus, 

1=  1 
1+1=  2 

1+1  +  1=  3 

1+1+1  +  1=  4 

1  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  1=  5 

1+1+1+1+1+1=  6 

1+1+1+1  +  1  +  1+1=  7 

1+1+1+1+1+1+1  +  1=  8 

1  +  1+1+1+1  +  1+1+1+1=  9 

1  +  1  +  1+1+1+1  +  1+1+1  +  1=10 
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He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  his  work,  and 
read  the  table  through  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  loud  voice. 

When  putting  aw^ay  his  blocks,  he  sang,  'This  is  the  way  we 
play  with  our  blocks,"  then  changed  abruptly  to,  "This  is  the  way 
we  place  our  blocks."  The  box  being  filled  with  blocks,  and  the 
cover  put  on,  he  carried  it  to  its  corner,  skipping  all  the  way  and 
singing,  "This  is  the  way  Ave  cany  our  blocks,"  etc. 

Fitting  to  a  tune  the  words  appropriate  to  his  actions,  is 
spontaneous  and  gives  him  great  pleasure.  "SYlion  he  began  to 
get  ready  to  go  home,  he  was  in  a  great  huny,  and  exclaimed, — 
"My  father  is  home ;  my  mother  is  home ;  my  sister  is  home,  and 
I  must  go  home  and  see  the  folks."  Miss  S.  asked  whether  he 
talked  when  he  was  at  home.  He  said,  "Yes,  I  talk  at  home  in  a 
big  voice,  like  a  big  man.  My  father  is  a  big  man  and  I  talk 
like  him." 

This  was  the  last  lesson  before  the  Christmas  vacation.  When 
told  that  he  could  not  come  back  until  the  next  year,  Willie  was 
troubled,  and  repeatedly  asked  Miss  S.  what  she  was  going  to  do 
that  she  could  not  let  him  come. 

Conclusion. 

The  sixty-two  days  of  special  training  extended  over  a  period 
of  three  months,  from  September  18th  to  December  19th.  The 
special  training  occupied  only  forty  minutes  of  each  day.  The 
results  of  this  brief  period  of  training  are  sufficient  to  establish 
a  striking  contrast  in  mental  and  physical  condition  between  the 
boy  at  the  end  and  the  same  boy  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

In  physical  appearance  the  improvement  is  marked.  His 
face  has  lost  its  vacant,  strained  appearance  and  now  suggests  a 
degree  of  purpose  and  repose.  The  eyes  are  no  longer  constantly 
turned  upward;  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  child's  will  and 
may  be  directed  by  himself,  or  at  the  command  of  another,  to 
this  or  that  object.  The  mouth  is  usually  closed  when  in  repose  and 
its  movements  are  under  fairly  good  control.  The  head  and  limbs 
are  also  coming  under  control,  so  that  regulated  movements  are 
becoming  possible.  The  low-class  movements  still  to  be  observed 
are  a  horizontal  ridging  or  wrinkling  of  the  forehead,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  turn  the  head  away  when  spoken  to.  Looking  one  full 
in  the  face  is  never  self-determined,  but  always  i-equires  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  teacher,  and  involves  also  a  definite  effort  of  the 
will  on  his  part.     ISTevertheless  he  makes  this  effort  readily  enough 
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when  told  to  do  so.  The  rotary  motion  of  the  head  and  the 
tendency  of  the  eyes  to  gaze  toward  the  ceiling  has  disappeared. 
In  turning  the  head  away  from  the  person  he  addresses,  the  move- 
ment is  now  more  nearly  horizontal.  The  writhing  movement  of 
the  body  has  disappeared.  It  was  expected  that  the  development 
of  rhythmic  movements  wonld  correct  this  difficulty,  and  the  ex- 
periment has  been  very  successful.  The  dancing  has  been  of 
great  sendee  to  him.  Through  the  rhythm  he  has  developed  a 
very  effective  control  both  of  limbs  and  trunk.  He  can  now  go 
up  and  do\^^l  stairs  without  a  guiding  hand  and  every  day  walks 
to  and  fro  from  his  home  to  the  school  without  an  attendant. 

At  first  totally  helpless  with  respect  to  the  care  of  his  own 
person,  he  is  now  able  to  attend  to  many  of  his  needs  himself.  He 
cannot  yet  put  on  his  overcoat  and  button  it,  neither  can  he  put 
on  his  overshoes.  He  does  not  comprehend  the  necessity  of  doing 
these  things  because  they  have  always  been  done  for  him,  yet  his 
fingers  are  skillful  in  drawing  and  writing  as  well  as  in  the 
simple  consti-uction  of  material  things. 

Three  months  ago  he  was  to  all  appearances  inarticulate, 
practically  without  a  single  word  at  his  command ;  now  he  knows 
between  800  and  1000  words,  most  of  which  are  of  one  or  two 
syllables.  He  can,  however,  use  a  few  words  of  three  syllables, 
for  the  most  part  compounded  of  one  or  two  syllable  words.  He 
knows,  though  he  does  not  use,  three  or  four  words  of  four 
syllables.  He  articulates  very  well,  though  with  words  of  more 
than  two  syllables  he  is  liable  to  slur  the  last  syllable.  The 
acquisition  of  language  has  not  only  given  him  a  medium  for 
social  intercourse,  it  has  filled  him  with  courage  and  a  sense  of 
security  which  goes  far  to  suppress  his  fears.  As  a  result,  he  is 
beginning  to  manifest  some  interest  in  people. 

Reading  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  has  contributed  in 
large  measure  toward  developing  a  capacity  for  persistent  effort. 
His  reading  and  number  work  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
an  intellectual  capacity,  which  never  would  have  been  suspected 
three  months  ago.  His  pleasure  in  grasping  these  subjects  is 
greater  than  any  pleasure  he  derives  from  the  mere  exercise  of  the 
senses.  His  understanding  of  situations  presented  in  his  reading 
lessons  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  noi-mal  child  of  his  age,  and  his 
apprehension  of  mathematical  relations  is  rather  above  the 
average. 

Perception  is  keen,  as  shown  by  his  accuracy  in  imitating 
what  he  sees  and  hears.     His  imagination,  lively  and  liable   to 
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exaggeration,  is  perhaps  morbid,  certainly  so  in  connection  with 
his  fears.  Next  to  his  defective  speech,  his  greatest  weakness 
probably  lies  here.  The  thing  imagined  has  a  tendency  to  domi- 
nate the  actual  experience.  Great  effort  must  be  made  to  develop 
a  logical  imagination  by  keeping  associations  true  to  known  laws. 
He  greatly  enjoys  play,  but  is  liable  to  get  lost  in  it.  It  is  diffi- 
cult while  the  play  is  going  on  to  keep  it  rational,  that  is,  to  keep 
it  free  from  delusion. 

In  the  beginning,  fear  had  rendered  him  practically  helpless. 
At  the  present  time  this  obstacle  to  progress  has  not  been  entirely 
eliminated,  although  his  fears  no  longer  render  him  utterly  help- 
less. As  the  emotion  of  fear  has  diminished,  his  capacity  for  hap- 
piness has  greatly  increased.  Instead  of  a  hopeless,  dreary  and 
somewhat  repulsive  object,  he  is  becoming  an  interesting,  even  an 
entertaining  little  companion,  who  desires  to  share  his  pleasures 
with  others.  ISTevertheless,  he  manifests  vei*y  little  if  any  sym- 
pathy, and  he  shows  as  yet  no  tendency  toward  helpfulness  and 
no  sense  of  responsibility.  Neither  has  he  shown  any  definite 
signs  of  love  or  fondness.  He  likes  to  be  with  Miss  S.  and  Miss 
Cora,  but  this  is  largely  because  they  give  him  an  opportunity 
for  certain  definite  activities  which  afford  him  pleasure.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  development  of  the  intellectual  emotions  has  been  more 
decisive  than  that  of  the  sensuous  emotions;  he  seems  to  experi- 
ence a  positive  joy  in  the  understanding  of  his  reading  and 
number  work.  He  shows  no  trace  of  anger  of  any  kind.  He  is 
punctual  and  very  obedient. 

His  attention,  originally  fitful  and  feeble,  is  controlled  by 
his  pleasures.  All  rhythmic  movements  tend  to  steady  his  atten- 
tion because  the  pleasure  is  recurrent.  His  general  mental  im- 
provement is  shown  in  his  newly  acquired  consciousness  of  personal 
desires,  for  the  attainment  of  which  he  can,  to  a  certain  extent, 
adapt  means  to  ends.  When  his  training  was  undertaken,  he 
was  a  creature  without  pleasure,  without  purpose,  and  largely  at 
the  mercy  of  reflex  movements. 


SUMMEK  CAMPS. 

By  Wintiirop  Talbot^  M.D., 
Holderness,  N.  H. 

The  scope  and  extent  of  the  work  that  is  now  being  done  for 
bovs  and  girls  in  summer  camps  are  not  generally  appreciated. 
The  oldest  of  the  present  camps  was  founded  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  during  the  succeeding  ten  years  some  twenty  other  camps 
w^ere  started. 

In  1890  the  number  of  boys  in  summer  camps  was  about  two 
thousand.  Four  years  later  there  were  about  two  hundred  camps 
in  existence,  and  five  thousand  boys  were  in  the  field.  The  number 
has  increased  steadily  and  rapidly  in  the  last  five  years.  Five 
years  ago  about  ten  thousand  boys  received  the  benefit  of  outdoor 
life  during  the  summer  months.  During  the  past  season,  1907, 
there  were  between  four  and  five  hundred  summer  camps,  and 
about  twenty-five  thousand  boys.  Of  these,  fifteen  thousand  were 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps,  and  about  five  thousand  in  settlement  and 
charity  camps.  The  value  of  outdoor  summer  training  was  recog- 
nized ofiicially  for  the  first  time  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  year 
1893. 

Five  years  ago,  in  1903,  the  first  girls'  camp  was  started.  In 
1907  there  were  thirty  girls'  camps  in  existence,  providing  for 
fourteen  hundred  girls.  This  number  will  probably  be  doubled 
during  the  coming  season. 

For  the  past  eight  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  direc- 
tors of  summer  camps  to  meet  biennially  for  a  Camp  Conference, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  improved  methods 
of  helping,  training,  and  caring  for  children,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing the  best  possible  results.  These  conferences  have  been 
addressed  by  many  educators  of  note,  including  President  Eliot, 
President  Stanley  Hall,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
These  discussions,  which  are  published  in  the  reports  of  the  con- 
ferences, have  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  summer  camps  are  not  merely  places  to  which  boys  and 
girls  may  be  sent  in  order  to  keep  them  off  the  streets.  E^or  are 
they  refuges  from  the  evils  of  summer  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
They  are  veritable  training  grounds  in  technical  muscular  control, 
where  the  children  learn  the  best  methods  in  field  sports  and  track 
athletics,  where  they  become  familiar  with  nature  and  woodcraft, 
and  where  they  see  and  take  part  in  the  ordinary  farm  processes. 
■       ■  (48) 
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Many  camps  employ  the  services  of  a  physician  or  expe- 
rienced physical  trainer,  and  in  this  wf^y  strengthen  the  boys 
in  all  vital  processes,  such  as  respiration  and  digestion.  As  a  rule 
careful  study  is  given  to  food  and  sunlight,  and  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  early  and  long  hours  of  sleep.  The  main  and  most  impor- 
tant training,  however,  Avhich  the  camp  gives  is  consideration  of 
others, — unselfishness  and  a  kindly  spirit.  '  ITo  group  of  men  and 
boys,  or  of  women  and  girls  can  live  together  for  ten  weeks  suc- 
cessfully and  happily  without  placing  this  training  first  and 
forei^iost.  The  punctual  accomplishment  of  small  daily  camp 
tasks,  keeping  things  clean,  neat  and  orderly  is  an  education  in 
itself  of  a  very  real  sort. 

This  movement  is  now  so  well  established  and  of  such  recog- 
nized value  that  educators  are  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  corre- 
lating it  with  the  established  methods  of  the  public  schools.  Cer- 
tain municipal  camps  have  been  established  and  have  proved  a 
success.  It  is  probable  that  the  future  of  the  movement  will 
include  not  only  many  municipal  camps,  but  also  the  much  larger 
development  of  the  camp  idea  as  expressed  in  the  outing  or  farm 
school.  Probably  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  means  of  combating 
these  tendencies  in  the  young  which  make  crime  easy  and  vice 
prevalent.  The  camp  teaches  impressively .  that  moral  degenera- 
tion may  be  a  result  of  oxygen  starvation  and  lack  of  training  the 
hands  to  do  useful  things.  In  the  camp,  in  the  outing  or  farm 
school,  we  find  the  solution  of  many  of  our  most  difficult  moral 
problems. 


REVIEWS  AND  CRITICISM. 

Abnormal  Children.     Les  Enfants  anormaux.     Guide  pour  I'admission 

des  enfants  anormaux  dans  les  classes  de  perfectionnement.     Alfred 

Binet  et  Th.  Simon. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  indicated  in  its  sub-title, — a  guide  for 
the  admission  of  abnormal  children  into  special  classes.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  a  large  number  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  France  are  unable  to  advance  at  the  average  rate  of  progress.  The 
State  has  therefore  provided  special  schools  and  classes  for  backward 
children.  The  problem  of  selecting  these  pupils  then  presents  itself, 
and  Messrs.  Binet  and  Simon  have  undertaken  the  praiseworthy  labor 
of  furnishing  data  for  the  avoidance  of  grave  mistakes  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools.  That  this  question  is  of  more  than  local  impor- 
tance, is  evidenced  by  the  attention  it  is  attracting  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  its  growing  prominence  there  and  elsewhere,  in  proportion  to  the 
improved  efficiency  of  school  systems. 

As  was  to  be  expected  in  the  joint  work  of  Dr.  Simon  and  Professor 
Binet,  the  well-known  director  of  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  discussion  of  "abnormal  children"  is  taken  up  in  an 
extended  manner  from  psychological  and  medical  standpoints.  Ob- 
viously, such  treatment  of  the  topic  will  scarcely  awaken  so  widespread 
an  interest  among  teachers  and  school  administrators  as  one  of  a  more 
largely  pedagogical  and  general  nature.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  title 
itself,  "abnormal  children,"  and  the  great  space  given  to  medical  con- 
siderations may  cause  educators  to  dismiss  the  book  as  not  within  their 
province.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  such  will  not  be  the  case,  for  the 
book  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  very  meagre  literature  of  retarda- 
tion in  schools.  A  few  extracts  will  indicate  some  of  the  points  at 
which  Messrs.  Binet  and  Simon  touch  the  investigation  of  retarded 
children,  now  being  so  actively  carried  on  by  The  Psychological  Clinic 
and  individual  educators. 

The  following  passages  are  of  special  value  in  their  bearing  on  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  a  standard  measure  of  retardation: 

"According  to  an  agreement  arrived  at  in  Belgium,  which  we  would 
modify  slightly,  the  amount  of  retardation  necessary  to  put  a  child  in 
the  class  of  retarded  children  is  two  years  when  the  child  has  not 
reached  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  three  years  when  the  child  has 
passed  the  age  of  nine  years.  This  rule  is  very  exact  and  easy  to  apply 
to  all  children  with  the  corrections  already  mentioned  relative  to  lack  of 
regularity  in  attendance,  which  might  often  be  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance. Though  this  rule  may  be  rather  rigid,  as  we  believe  it  is,  it 
wiU,  nevertheless,  always  be  possible  to  make  it  more  flexible  by  a  close 
analysis  of  the  individual  cases  to  which  the  application  of  it  may  have 
been  made. 

(50)     • 
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"From  these  data,  which  we  have  explained  more  fidly  elsewhere 
with  the  support  of  exact  proofs,  we  can  see  that  not  only  a  school 
director,  but  even  a  stranger  may  determine  which  are  the  least  intelli- 
gent children,  and  the  least  adapted  to  the  school,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  examine  them  all  individually.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
know  their  place  in  school,  and  to  make  a  comparison  between  their  place 
in  school  and  their  age." 

With  reference  to  the  tests  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining retardation, — namely,  (1)  the  examination  of  the  pupil's  school- 
standing  and  (2)  of  his  intelligence, — the  authors  make  this  trenchant 
and  important  statement: 

"In  short,  we  advocate  the  psychological  examination  as  a  means  of 
rehabilitating  the  child  who  shows  a  decided  backwardness  in  his  studies. 
That  is  the  only  use  it  has.  Never,  in  any  case,  can  this  examination 
be  used  to  declare  as  retarded  a  child  who  does  average  work  in  his 
studies." 

J.  Warshaw. 
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The  School  Hygiene  Association. 

The  American  School  Hygiene  Association  holds  its  second  con- 
gress at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  April  17-18.  This  association,  which  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  Washington  May  6-7,  1907,  has  nearly 
doubled  in  size  during  the  year.  It  now  has  176  members,  of  whom 
102  are  founding  members. 

Its  objects  are, — 

(1)  To  stimulate  research  and  to  promote  discussion  of  the 

problems  of  school  hygiene. 

(2)  To   take  an   active  part  in  movements  wisely   aiming  to 

improve  the  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  children 
during  school  life. 

The  program  for  this  meeting,  which  deals  with  a  variety  of  topics, 
will  be  of  interest  to  educators,  physicians,  and  parents.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  papers  that  will  be  read  at  the  meeting : — 

Preliminary  report  of  committee  of  medical  inspection.  John  J. 
Cronin,  M.D.,  Eirst  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Inspector,  New  York  City, 
Chairman. 

Medical  and  Sanitary  Inspection  of  Schools  in  Vermont.  Henry 
D.  Holton,  M.D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Vermont. 

The  Medical  and  Sanitary  Inspection  of  Schools  and  their  Eelation 
to  the  Tuberculosis  Problem.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health,  Pennsylvania. 

Medical  Inspection  in  California.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  LL.B.,  San 
Francisco. 
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Medical  Inspection  in  the  Schools  of  Baltimore.  H.  Warren  Buck- 
ler, M.D.,  Medical  Inspector,  Baltimore. 

Recent  Medical  Eoforms  in  Massachusetts  Law.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr., 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Statutory  Enactments  relating  to  the  Medical  and  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tion of  Schools.  A.  C.  Vandiver,  Counsel  for  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York. 

Playground  Legislation.     Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

The  Status  of  Hygiene  in  the  American  College.  George  L.  Meylan, 
M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Columbia  University. 

Provision  for  Exceptional  Children  in  Public  Schools.  J.  H.  Van 
Sickle,  A.M.,  Superintendent  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

Wliat  do  the  Histories  of  the  cases  of  Insanity  teach  us  concerning 
Mental  Hygiene  of  the  school  year?  Adolf  Meyer,  M.D.,  Director 
Pathological  Institute,  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  New  York. 

A  Brief  for  the  Organization  of  Departments  of  School  Hygiene 
within  Boards  of  Education.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.D.,  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 

Schoolhouse  Construction,  as  affecting  the  Health  and  Safety  of 
Children.  R.  C.  Sturgis,  B.A.,  Chairman  School  House  Committee, 
Boston. 

The  Inspection  of  the  Ventilating  and  Lighting  of  Cleveland  School 
Booms.    Martin  Eriedrich,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  Cleveland. 

School  Illumination.  Myles  Standish,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology, Harvard  Medical  School. 

The  Readjustment  of  the  Elementary  and  High  Schools  upon  the 
basis  of  Physiological  Age.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.D.,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Physical  Education,  Public  Schools,  New  York  City. 

Medical  Inspection  in  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Physiological  PsycJiology. 

The  1908  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State 
of  New  York  contains  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  backwardness  in 
school  children  and  of  the  elimination  of  pupils  from  the  grades,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct.  The  Psychological  Clinic  has 
already  called  attention  to  the  value  of  this  report,  and  there  will  be 
occasion  in  the  future  to  refer  to  some  of  the  statistics  which  form  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Draper's  discussion.  The  report,  however,  contains  a  para- 
graph whose  meaning  is  not  quite  clear.  In  presenting  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  children  to  profit  by  the  work  of  the  schools.  Dr.  Draper 
says,— 

"There  is  altogether  too  much  so-called  'psychological  science,'  too 
much  fanciful  exploitation  and  illustration,  too  much  method  and  dress 
parade  in  teaching.     The  cold  and  sad  fact  is  that  men  and  women 
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whose  knowledge  of  physiology  is  utterly  repudiated  by  our  experts  in 
physiology  and  whose  reasoning  is  ridiculed  by  our  leaders  in  logic,  are 
assuming  with  entire  confidence  to  teach  physiological  psychology  in 
the  schools.  If  the  professors  in  the  colleges  enjoy  it,  and  their  students 
will  stand  it,  perhaps  we  can  let  it  alone,  for  they  have  the  means  of 
correcting  it  within  their  own  number,  but  it  is  high  time  to  protest 
when  primary  teachers  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  bound  to  know 
all  about  this  mass  of  superficial  stuff  and  that  they  must  inflict  it 
upon  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools." 

Does  Dr.  Draper  mean  to  imply  that  teachers  in  the  elementary 
grades  are  teaching  physiological  psychology  to  their  pupils?  If  they 
are  making  this  attempt  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Dr.  Draper  would 
have  us  believe,  that  they  are  poorly  equipped  to  give  such  instruction. 
Very  few  of  our  imiversities  and  colleges  are  giving  to-day  adequate 
instruction  in  physiological  psychology  to  their  students.  Many  normal 
schools  are  from  ten  to  twenty  years  behind  the  times  in  the  instruction 
which  they  offer  in  modern  psycholog5^  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  still  much  professional  prejudice  against  the  teaching  of 
physiological  psychology  to  teachers  and  normal  school  pupils. 

What  is  physiological  psychology?  Its  opponents  have  at  the  best 
but  a  hazy  notion.  In  some  quarters  the  scope  and  intent  of  physio- 
logical psychology  are  completely  misrepresented.  Thus,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  a  remarkable  article 
by  the  late  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,  on  "The  Nature  of  Physiological  Psychology."  Prom  this  article 
is  culled  the  following  gem  of  purest  misinformation : 

"Physiological  psychology  begins  with  the  study  of  the  brain.  It 
finds  it  composed  of  two  hemispheres  divided  into  two  parts  called 
respectively  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  It  finds  the  brain  to 
consist  of  gray  mater  and  of  white  matter,  and  holds  that  the  gray 
matter  is  concerned  in  mental  action  and  the  white  matter  in  the  motion 
of  the  members  of  the  body.  The  gray  matter  is  found  principally  in 
the  cerebrum  in  the  form  of  cells  and  connective  fibers,  while  the  white 
matter  is  found  in  the  cerebellum  and  consists  mainly  of  nerve  fibers. 
The  cerebrum  is  the  seat  of  mental  action  and  the  cerebellum  of  bodily 
action." 

This  paragraph  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  contain 
a  single  true  statement,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  statement  that 
"it  finds  the  brain  to  consist  of  gray  matter  and  of  white  matter."  Dr. 
Brooks  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  "Mental  Science"  which  presumes  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  psychology.  While  this 
book  is  perhaps  the  worst  that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  modern  psychology,  it  is  not  the  only 
work  which  fails  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  modern 
field  of  scientific  work. 
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Special  Training  in  Camp  Schools. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Davidson,  of  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  at  the  request 
of  the  editor  of  The  Psychological  Clinic,  writes  as  follows  concerning 
his  work  and  experience  in  training  difficult  cases  at  his  vacation  camp 
and  school  in  Chocorua,  N.  H., — 

I  had  for  twenty  years  been  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Deaf,  located  here,  for  most  of  the  time  as  special  teacher  of 
language,  and  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  difficulty 
the  deaf  child  experienced  in  mastering  English  was  not  so  much  due 
to  the  lack  of  hearing  in  itself,  as  to  imperfect  mental  development,  due 
in  the  first  place  to  the  mind  having  lain  stagnant  owing  to  deafness 
during  early  childhood,  and  secondly  to  his  isolation  from  the  actualities 
of  life  during  the  period  of  his  instruction.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
teaching  must  be  done  in  the  class  room,  under  artificial  conditions, 
apart  from  the  thing  taught,  without  the  inspiration,  the-  suggestion  and 
the  interpretation  of  personal  experience.  In  order  to  experiment  with 
a  view  to  overcoming  this  latter  deficiency,  I  opened  a  small  camp  school 
for  deaf  boys  in  the  White  Mountains,  where  the  climate  would  enable 
them  to  live  an  active  outdoor  life  during  the  summer.  We  had  two 
hours  a  day  of  classroom  instruction,  devoted  rather  to  the  cultivation 
of  concentration,  application  and  interest,  than  the  imparting  of  knowl- 
edge, although  it  soon  proved  that  the  child  learned  more  in  this  time, 
under  the  conditions  of  camp  life,  than  in  the  ordinary  school  day  of  five 
or  six  hours.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  out  of  doors,  in  active 
exercise,  in  long  tramps  to  points  of  interest,  excursions,  picnics,  bath- 
ing, fishing,  etc.,  the  pupils  being  at  all  times  accompanied  by  their 
instructors  both  for  their  protection  and  to  utilize  every  opportunity 
for  training  and  instruction.  The  results  exceeded  my  expectations,  for 
the  boys  not  only  made  remarkably  rapid  development  during  the 
summer,  but  on  their  return  to  school  did  far  better  than  before  in  all 
their  studie^s.  One  boy  who  was  so  backward  as  to  be  considered  by 
some  of  his  teachers  as  feeble-minded,  and  who  had  been  repeatedly 
dropped  back  in  the  classes,  was  found  fit  for  promotion,  and  spending 
succeeding  summers  in  the  camp,  was  able  to  graduate  with  credit  in  the 
class  into  which  he  was  put.  Another  boy  who  had  been  doing  poor 
work  and  was  very  unruly  under  the  restraints  of  school  life, — I  was 
warned  not  to  take  him  as  he  would  make  it  uncomfortable  for  every- 
body,— develoi)ed  under  the  influence  of  this  free  outdoor  life  and  sym- 
pathetic companionship  into  the  best  boy  in  the  camp,  a  favorite  with 
everybody,  and  took  the  prize  offered  for  manliness.  What  is  better, 
he  no  longer  made  life  a  burden  to  his  teachers  on  his  return  to  school. 
There  was  a  corresponding  improvement  in  every  case.  I  found  the 
task  of  teaching  boys  from  my  own  classes  much  lightened,  and  the 
teachers  and  principals  of  schools  from  which  other  boys  had  come 
reported  similar  progress. 

The  second  year,  the  father  of  one  of  my  deaf  boys,  who  had  been 
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gratified  by  the  impTovement  in  his  son,  asked  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
season  to  take  his  hearing  son,  who  had  been  dropped  from  a  farm  school 
to  which  he  had  been  sent  as  incapable  of  improvement.  The  boy  had 
been  tried  in  many  schools,  but  always  discharged  as  unable  to  learn, 
and  his  parents  wished  my  opinion  as  to  whether  anything  could  be 
done  for  him.  None  of  us  expected  any  results  in  the  short  time  he 
was  with  us,  but  by  fall  he  showed  such  signs  of  physical  and  mental 
improvement  that  we  were  encouraged  to  continue  the  same  methods, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  through  the  winter  and  the  summer  and  winter 
following.  He  was  then  entered  in  an  ordinary  school  and  made  satis- 
factory progress. 

Since  then  we  have  taken  more  and  more  hearing  children,  until 
they  are  largely  in  the  majority,  and  in  every  case  parents  and 
teachers  have  expressed  themselves  as  gratified  by  the  results.  Some  of 
these  boys  were  more  than  ordinarily  bright,  but  even  they  have  done 
better  for  a  summer  of  this  camp  life.  Others  were  backward  from 
physical  causes,  some  from  lack  of  proper  restraint  and  training  in  the 
family  life,  and  some  from  poor  teaching.  One  case  was  a  boy  from 
a  private  school  for  backward  children  in  Massachusetts,  whose  prin- 
cipal has  sent  us  a  number  of  her  pupils  for  several  summers  past.  This 
boy  was  pigeon-breasted,  stunted,  flat-footed,  and  wasted  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  as  well  as  backward  in  his  studies  from  other  physical  causes. 
He  grew  strong  and  hearty,  the  trouble  with  his  foot  was  largely  over- 
come by  manipulation  and  exercise,  and  he  returned  to  school  an 
altogether  different  boy. 

Causes  of  Retardation. 

Data  of  a  quantitative  character  on  the  causes  of  retardation  are 
scarce  and  any  light  upon  the  subject  is  welcome.  In  the  fall  of  1906 
the  Boston  Board  of  School  Superintendents  made  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  excessive  age  in  the  case  of  all  pupils  in  the  three  primary 
grades  who,  on  September  12,  1906,  were  ten  years  of  age  and  over. 
According  as  the  pupils  are  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grad-e,  they 
represent  different  degrees  of  retardation,  as  follows: 

Pupils  10  yrs.  Minimum  re- 

and  over.  tardatlon. 

Grade  1   38  3  years 

Grade  2    104  2  years 

Grade  3 477  1  year 


619 
The  causes   assigned  by  the  school  superintendents  in  these   619 
cases  were  as  follows: — 

Entered  school  late   91 

Foreign   children    131 

Came  from  private  schools   •     43 
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Came  from  other  town  or  cities  61 

Parents  moving   about    31 

Illness  and  abseiiee  caused  thereby  115 

Absence  for  other  causes  29 

Mentally  weak  or  slow    107 

Deafness    3 

Blindness 1 

Laziness  1 

Neglected 3 

Inattention    1 

Truancy  2 


619 
The  foregoing  figures  are  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee  for  December  31,  1906. 

A  Social  Service  Department. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Massachxisetts  General  Hospital,  the 
Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  established  a  Social 
Service  Department.  The  work  of  this  department  comprises: — 1. 
Friendly  visiting;  2.  The  placing  of  patients  in  hospitals  and  of  con- 
valescents in  homes ;  3.  The  giving  of  instruction  in  hygienic  methods  of 
living  to  patients  and  their  families  suffering  from  certain  diseases, 
notably  tuberculosis;  4.  The  employment  of  patients  and  convalescents. 
A  trained  head  worker  and  four  volunteer  assistants  constitute  at  present 
the  staff  of  the  Social  Ser\-ice  Department.  This  supplementing  of 
medical  treatment  through  practical  social  work  is  an  important  sign 
of  the  times.  The  best  exemplification  of  the  uniting  of  medical,  educa- 
tional and  social  work  in  a  single  great  movement,  will  be  afforded  next 
September  by  the  Xational  Congress  of  Tuberculosis,  which  meets  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 
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SOME  FUETHER  CONSIDERATIONS  UPON  THE  RE- 
TARDATION OF  THE  PUPILS  OF  FIVE  CITY 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

By  Roland  P.  Falknek^  Ph.D. 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico,  1904-07. 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  Psychological  Clinic^  Dr. 
Oliver  P.  Cornman  presented  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  Retarda- 
tion of  Pupils  of  Five  City  School  Systems.*  His  study  is  based 
upon  tables  showing  the  distribution  by  ages  of  the  pupils  in  each 
grade  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  cities  of  Camden,  Kansas 
City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The  text  and  tables 
display  with  admirable  clearness  the  great  diversity  of  ages  in 
the  several  grades  and  establish  the  fact  of  retardation  by  unmis- 
takable evidence. 

Instructive  as  are  the  facts  stated  and  the  conclusions  dra\\Ti 
from  this  valuable  statistical  material,  they  by  no  means  exhaust 
its  possibilities.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  inquire 
what  further  facts  can  be  elicited  from  this  material,  to  quarry 
out  if  possible  additional  information  which  may  be  embedded  in 
it.  To  do  this  will  involve  a  scrutiny  of  the  tables,  not  only  in  their 
general  outlines,  but  in  their  individual  parts.  Such  a  scratiny 
may  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  maxim  that  in  a  statistical  study 
every  figure  should  be  challenged — not  for  its  accuracy,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  interpretation. 

The  tables  compiled  by  Dr.  Cornman  show  a  general  resem- 
blance to  one  another,  and  much  difference  in  detail.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  call  attention  to  both  resemblance  and  dissimilarity. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  distribution  of 
the  ages  among  the  different  grades  shows  greater  variations  than 
in  the  several  school  systems  as  aggregates. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  total  number  of  children  of 
each  age,  as  reported  in  the  tables,  w^e  note  a  marked  similarity 
*The  Psychological  Clinic,  I,  p.  245  ff. 
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in  the  series  for  the  different  cities.  In  each,  the  numbers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  12  are  very  nearly  identical,  growing 
smaller,  however,  as  the  age  of  12  is  reached.  But  in  every  case 
the  immbers  fall  off  somewhat  at  the  age  of  13  years,  and  much 
more  obviously  at  14.  The  following  figures  are  drawn  from  the 
tables : 

Children  in  School  at  Certain  Ages. 

Av.  Age  Camden  Kansas  City         Boston  Philadelphia       New  York 

r  10-12  1,401     3,228     Y,671     18,162     62,360 

13  1,102     2,812     6,575     15,156     49,840 

14  656     1,868     3,959      7,913     29,450 

15  322      904     1,524      2,856     10,587 

Av.  Age 

"  10-12  100  100  100  100  100 

13  79  87  86  83  80 

14  48  55  52  44  47 

15  23  28  20  15  17 


ft 


This  table  show^s  that  the  falling  off  in  school  begins  at  13, 
and  that  at  14  only  about  one-half  of  those  who  are  in  school  at  12 
are  still  present.  At  14  very  few  have  entered  the  high  school ;  at 
15  this  number  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  we  should  have  to  add 
high  school  figures  in  order  to  determine  how  many  had  dropped 
out  of  school.  From  these  facts  we  can  draw  the  conclusions  that 
dropping  out  of  school  depends  more  upon  age  than  upon  the 
degree  of  advancement  in  school  studies.  This  is  quite  as  true  of 
Boston,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Comman's  conclusions,  retarda- 
tion is  least  prevalent,  as  it  is  of  Camden,  where  it  appears  to  be 
most  frequent. 

This  fact  is  of  cardinal  importance  in  the  study  of  retarda- 
tion. It  dispels  at  once  the  conclusion,  not  infrequently  dra^vn, 
that  retardation  increases  the  number  of  children  in  school.  One 
can  readily  see  how  retardation  would  swell  tlie  number  of  school 
children,  if  all  were  obliged  to  remain  in  school  until  their  courses 
were  finished.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  After  the  end  of  the 
compulsory  school  age,  generally  the  fourteenth  birthday,  they  can 
leave  when  they  please,  whatever  their  stage  of  advancement. 
They  in  fact  do  so  in  large  numbers,  and  as  the  falling  off  at  13 
years  testifies,  some  of  them  anticipate  the  fourteenth  birthday. 

Thus  Dr.  Cornman  says,*  "Boston  is  now  able  to  make  the 
proud  boast  that  she  has  a  seat  in  school  for  every  child  able  to 
♦The  Psychological  Clinic,  I,  p.  254. 
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attend.  This  condition  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  smaller  per- 
centage of  retardation.  Were  the  stream  of  children  through  the 
grades  less  rapid,  perhaps  she  would  have  her  thousands  or  tens 
of  thousands  upon  part  time,  while  empty  benches  yawned  for 
occupancy  in  the  highest  grades.  Damming  the  stream  of  chil- 
dren passing  through  the  grades  of  our  schools  subverts  the  pur- 
poses of  the  public  educational  system  and  causes  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds."  And  again,  "The  child  that 
takes  ten  years  to  complete  an  eight-year  course,  costs  the  state 
25  per  cent  more  than  one  who  gets  through  on  time.  Complete 
statistics  of  retardation  would  furnish  the  data  upon  which  might 
be  made  a  fairly  accurate  computation  of  the  cost  of  this  delay 
in  the  grades.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  total  loss  to  the  com- 
munity would  be  found  to  be  surprisingly  large." 

In  these  sentences  we  find  the  problem  of  retardation  brought 
into  relation  with  the  problem  of  accommodation,  and  with  that 
of  cost. 

'Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  Boston  must  accommodate 
all  her  children  till  they  are  twelve  years  old  inclusive,  and  in 
addition  at  least  85  per  cent  of  those  thirteen  years  old,  and  50 
per  cent  of  those  fourteen  years  old,  it  matters  not  what  the  stage 
of  academic  advancement  may  be,  they  will  under  all  circum- 
stances require  the  same  number  of  seats. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  cost,  it  is  equally  plain 
that  it  will  cost  just  the  same  to  teach  Boston  children,  whether 
they  are  well  along  in  their  studies  or  far  behind.  The  argument 
in  the  final  quotation  seems  convincing  and  is  true  for  the  specific 
case  mentioned.  But  the  specific  case  does  not  represent  the 
average  case.  The  child  does  not  generally  take  ten  years  to 
finish  an  eight-year  course.     He  simply  does  not  finish. 

Indeed  there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  if  retardation 
were  wholly  eliminated  from  our  schools  the  cost  would  be  in- 
creased. If  there  were  no  retardation  and  all  the  children  in  their 
fourteenth  year  were  in  the  seventh  grade,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a  much  larger  number  would  be  ambitious  to  finish 
the  work  of  the  common  schools,  and  that  we  should  have  a  much 
larger  number  of  children  in  their  fifteenth  year  in  the  school  than 
we  have  at  present. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  minimize  the  evils  of  retardation, 
but  cost  is  not  one  of  them.  I  quite  agree  that  it  causes  a  "waste- 
ful expenditure  of  the  public  funds"  because  it  is  an  ineffective 
expenditure.  The  expenditure  is  not  greater  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  but  the  results  are  painfully  less. 
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The  fact  tliat  has  the  greatest  significance  for  society  is  not 
that  retardation  means  a  prolonged  education  measured  in  time 
for  the  few,  but  that  it  means  a  shortened  education  measured  in 
distance  for  the  many.  Thus,  if  in  Camden  we  find  317  pupils 
of  eleven  years  of  age  in  the  third  grade,  the  sad  fact  is  not  that 
they  will  be  sixteen  years  old  when  they  reach  the  eighth  grade, 
but  that  the  vast  majority  will  never  get  there.  They  will  reach 
their  fourteenth  birthday  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  most  of  them 
will  disappear  at  that  time.  Retardation,  whatever  its  causes, 
means  that  comparatively  few  children  finish  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools.  If  remedial  measures  can  be  made  effective, 
a  larger  number  of  our  children  will  receive  a  full  elementary 
education,  as  provided  in  our  common  schools. 

The  age  at  whjeh  children  begin  school  is  as  important  as 
the  age  at  which  they  leave  it,  since  between  these  two  points 
lies  the  possibility  of  advance.  We  have  seen  that  the  five  cities 
compared  show  substantially  similar  results  so  far  as  the  decrease 
of  the  school  population  after  twelve  years  is  concerned.  But  do 
the  children  begin  equally  early  in  the  several  cities  ?  The  answer 
of  the  figures  is  as  follows: 

City  ^  years  g  years 

and  under 

Camden    611  1,270 

Kansas  City   3,502 

Boston 2,835  7,500 

Philadelphia   8,611  16,583  17,769 

New  York 2,446  36,797  53,789  61,367 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  study,  information  not  dilr^^tly 
derived  from  Dr.  Cornman's  tables  has  been  obtained  from  the 
original  reports  of  the  respective  cities.  The  addition  of  the 
group  ''five  years  and  under,"  when  it  appears,  divides  the  group 
''six  years  and  under"  in  Dr.  Cornman's  tables.  In  Kansas  City 
and  Philadelphia  no  information  is  available  as  to  the  children 
imder  six  years  of  age,  if  there  are  any  who  have  been  included  in 
the  tables.  The  figures  apparently  show  two  types ;  the  first  three 
cities  in  the  table  above  showing  but  a  slight  increase  of  the  chil- 
dren seven  and  eight  years  of  age  over  those  of  six  years  of  age, 
while  in  ISTew  York  and  Philadelphia  these  ages  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  six  year  old  children. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  in  Dr.  Cornman's  paper  will 
show  that  the  figures  for  Camden  appear  to  be  reported  in  Sep- 
tember and  those  for  Kansas  City  in  June.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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the  two  tables  are  identical,  and  neither  is  what  it  is  labeled.  In 
both  cities  the  official  school  reports  show  that  the  figures  relate 
to  all  children  admitted  to  the  schools  during  the  year  ending  June, 
1906.  In  both  cases  the  ages  are  those  recorded  at  the  time  of 
admission.  As  by  far  the  greater  number  entered  in  September, 
the  figures  for  Camden  are  very  nearly,  though  not  exactly,  what 
they  purport  to  be,  i.e.  the  ages  in  September.  The  basis  of 
enumeration,  for  Kansas  City  and  for  Camden,  is  identical,  but 
it  is  quite  distinct  from  that  used  in  the  other  cities.  In  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  the  figures  are  taken  in  June,  and 
hence  the  children  are  recorded  at  a  time  when  they  were  ten 
months  older  than  those  of  Kansas  City  or  Camden.  Children, 
who  in  September  were  five  and  six  years  old,  are  now  mostly  six 
and  seven.  In  Philadelphia,  the  admission  of  children  to  the 
grades  when  less  than  six  years  of  age  is  infrequent,  and  as  the 
figures  are  given  in  June,  it  is  not  improba])le  that  those  who 
entered  the  schools  in  September  at  six  years  of  age  were  nearly 
all  seven  when  their  ages  were  recorded.  The  six  year  old  chil- 
dren present  in  June  would  represent  to  a  large  extent  those  who 
came  in  with  the  second  term  in  January.  In  IN^ew  York,  admis- 
sion at  five  years  of  age  is  more  frequent,  hence  we  find  in  June 
a  larger  proportion  of  six  year  old  children  present  in  the  schools 
of  that  city  than  in  Phibdelphia.  In  Boston,  however,  the  admis- 
sion of  five  year  old  children  is  very  frequent.  There  were  as 
many  as  2,835  in  June,  1906,  and  an  even  larger  number  of  six 
year  old  children,  despite  the  fact  that  the  ages  were  recorded 
in  June,  showing  the  presence  earlier  in  the  year  of  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  these  young  children.  This  explalins  why 
Boston  appears  to  conform  to  the  type  of  Camden  and  Kansas 
City,  although  the  children  were  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  instead  of  predominantly  at  its  beginning. 

This  examination  of  the  first  factor  in  the  tables,  that  of 
age,  has  shown  that  the  several  tables,  though  similar  in  form, 
are  quite  distinct  in  substance.  They  are  not  so  directly  com- 
parable as  they  would  appear.  If  the  aggregates  of  the  age  col- 
umns are  affected  by  these  differences,  the  details  must  also  be 
affected,  and  it  becom.es  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  Dr.  Comman  in  regard  to  ages  within  the  grades 
must  not  be  modified,  in  part  at  least. 

Before  doing  so,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  whether  the  tables 
presented  are  comparable  in  every  respect  as  to  grades.  The  time 
of  the  enumeration  is  not  without  influence  upon  this  factor  also, 
but  there  are  other  and  less  subtle  differences  revealed  by  a  careful 
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examination  of  the  tables.  If  we  compare  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  grade  in  the  several  cities,  we  note  that  in  Camden, 
Kansas  City,  and  Boston,  the  first  grade  is  the  most  numerous, 
while  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  the  second  grade  is  the 
largest.  Indeed,  in  Philadelphia  the  second  grade  contains  more 
than  twice  tl\c  number  of  children  found  in  the  first,  and  in  New 
York  also  the  second  grade  is  very  much  the  larger.  A  reference 
to  the  actual  figures  shows: 

Gradb  Boston  Philadelphia  New  York 

June,  1906  June,  1907  June.  1908 

Pirst  Grade   13,669  13,353  57,893 

Second  Grade  10,276  29,929  81,780 

Obviously  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  figures  do  not 
represent  a  normal  grade  distribution,  but  this  incongruity  is  not 
explained  by  Ihe  figures  themselves.  In  both  cases  the  school 
authorities  count  the  children  after  the  June  promotion.  To  be 
specific,  the  first  grade  pupils  reported  do  not  comprise  all  of  those 
who  have  been  in  the  grade  during  the  year,  but  only  those  first 
grade  pupils  of  the  school  year  1906-07  who  will  begin  the  year 
1907-08  in  the  same  grade.  In  other  words,  the  grade  distribu- 
tion reported  in  June  is  that  with  which  the  next  school  year 
would  begin  in  September,  provided  no  pupils  dropped  out  during 
the  summer  and  no  new  pupils  were  admitted  in  the  fall. 

Our  five  tables,  apparently  so  similar,  are  in  fact  very 
diverse,  and  this  diversity  apparently  affects  the  numerical  rela- 
tions which  we  are  studying.  Let  us  therefore  examine  closely 
just  what  each  table  represents,  and  how  their  differences  affect 
their  comparability  in  detail.  Our  five  tables  represent  at  least 
three  distinct  methods  of  enumerating  ages  and  grades: 

1.  All  the  children  entering  school  during  the  year,  grades 
and  ages  being  reported  as  of  the  time  of  entrance  (Camden  and 
Kansas  City). 

2.  All  the  children  in  school  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  ages 
reported  being  those  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  grades  those 
of  the  last  half  of  the  year  (Boston). 

3.  All  the  children  in  school  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  ages 
reported  l^eing  those  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  grades  those 
of  the  next  year  (Philadelphia  and  New  York). 

In  general  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  tables  differ  widely  on 
account  f»f  this  absence  of  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  such  simple  phrases  as  the  age  of  the  child  and  the 
grade  in  which  the  child  is  found. 
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The  first  method  of  enumeration,  which  is  employed  in  Cam- 
den and  Kansas  City,  and  which  counts  all  the  children  admitted 
to  school  in  the  grades  in  which  they  are  admitted,  has  certain 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Its  advantages  are  found  in  a 
more  accurate  determination  of  ages  at  the  time  the  record  is 
made.  Its  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the  bulk  of 
the  record  is  made  in  September,  it  is  spread  over  the  entire  year. 

The  age  record  can  be  made  in  the  school  books  by  asking 
the  child  its  age,  or  the  date  of  its  birth  or  both.  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  record  the  date  of  birth  and  can  thus 
compile  ages  accurately  at  any  time.  This  is  always  to  be  com- 
mended, but  is  by  no  means  universal  in  the  school  records  of 
American  cities.  If  a  child  is  recorded  in  September,  1907,  as 
having  been  born  in  January,  1900,  w^e  know  that  in  March,  1908, 
it  belongs  in  the  eight  year  old  class.  If,  however,  it  is  recorded 
in  September,  1907,  as  being  seven  years  of  age,  we  do  not  know 
in  March,  1908,  whether  it  is  still  seven  or  whether  it  has  reached 
eight.  If  the  record,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  a  double  one, — 
Born,  January,  1900,  age  seven  years — accuracy  is  possible  at  any 
later  date,  but  unless  special  pains  are  taken  to  secure  such 
accuracy,  the  question  as  to  the  age  of  the  child  is  likely  to 
elicit  the  answer  that  it  is  a  seven  year  old  child,  whether  the 
question  be  put  in  September,  1907,  or  in  March,  1908.  The 
teacher  is  apt  to  report  the  recorded  age  without  calculating  the 
actual  age.  When,  therefore,  the  ages  are  reported  as  of  the  date 
of  June  or  any  date  later  than  the  registration  date  of  the  pupils, 
there  is  always  some  doubt  as  to  their  accuracy.  In  the  matter 
of  ages,  inaccuracies  are  notorious.  Under  either  system  there 
may  be  errors  in  the  original  entries.  The  less  care  taken  in 
making  such  records,  the  more  frequent  such  errors  will  be.  We 
are  not  dealing  here  with  such  original  errors,  but  with  secondary 
errors  arising  from  mistakes  or  carelessness  in  transcribing  the 
facts  from  school  registers. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that  if  the  ages  of 
children  entered  in  September  were  reported  on  October  1st  as 
of  the  date  of  registration,  they  would  in  a  great  majority  of 
cities  represent  more  accurately  the  school  records,  than  if  they 
were  reported  in  June  as  of  that  date. 

But  if,  under  the  system  pursued  in  Camden  and  Kansas 
City,  the  bulk  of  the  age  figures  refer  to  a  specific  date  in  the 
school  year,  namely,  in  September,  many  of  them  do  not.  The 
school  register  of  September  is  continually  growing  through  the 
year.     In  this  system  of  records  both  age  and  grade  are  reported 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  child's  school  life  for  the  given  year.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  this  will  be  in  September,  but  in  quite 
a  number  of  cases  it  is  later.  In  Camden,  during  the  year  in 
question,  the  total  registration  in  elementary  schools  was  12,801, 
but  the  average  registration  was  only  9,864.  From  the  manu- 
script records  of  his  office,  Superintendent  Bryan  has  furnished 
me  with  the  following  interesting  record  of  the  growth  of  the 
total  enrolment,  showing  the  exact  number  of  pupils  enrolled  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  each  month  during  the 
school  year  1905-1906,  from  which  the  monthly  accessions  can  be 
derived : 

End  of  Total  Enrolment  Accessions 

September,   1905    11,117  11,117 

October,  1905   11,627  .      510 

November,  1905  11,822  195 

December,  1905   11,952  130 

January,  1906   12,122  170 

February,  1906   12,400  27gf 

March,  1906   12,508  108 

April,  1906   12,696  188 

May,  1906  12,719  23 

June,  1906   12,801  82 

It  appears  that  of  the  pupils  registered  during  the  year,  86.8 
per  cent,  or  very  nearly  seven-eighths,  were  in  the  schools  in 
September  and  were  recorded  that  month  as  to  their  ages.  Acces- 
sions were  numerous  in  October  and  over  90  per  cent  of  all 
enrolled  were  recorded  before  ISTov ember  1st.  There  is,  however, 
a  scattering  contingent  whose  ages  are  recorded  at  later  dates 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  in  June.  Evidence  that  similar 
conditions  existed  in  Kansas  City  is  found  in  the  fact  that  among 
28,564  children  entered  in  the  schools,  there  were  6,076  who 
attended  less  than  half  the  school  year,  many  of  them  doubtless 
because  they  entered  after  the  year's  work  was  Avell  imder  way. 

TMiat  has  been  explained  at  some  length  in  regard  to  age 
distribution  is  true  also  of  grade  distribution.  The  facts  were 
reported  when  the  child  entered  school,  and  subsequent  changes 
were  not  noted.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  a  school 
system  having  half-yearly  or  more  frequent  promotions  during  the 
year,  this  method  offers  considerable  difficulty.  Who  shall  report 
the  child — the  teacher  who  has  him  under  her  care  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  the  one  who  began  with  him?     Obviously,  the  more 
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definite  system  adopted  \>j  tlie  city  of  Boston  avoids  these  diffi- 
culties. 

A  second  method  of  stating  the  facts  prevails  in  Boston. 
Here  the  statistics  are  prepared  semi-annually  on  January  31st 
and  June  30th,  and  the  grades  reported  are  those  in  which  the 
pupils  have  been  during  the  previous  five  months.  The  ages 
reported  are  those  of  the  date  of  enumeration.  In  Dr.  Cornman's 
paper  the  analysis  is  based  upon  the  June  figures  of  the  year 
1906.* 

We  have  here  two  important  elements  of  differences  from 
the  first  method.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  some  of  the  pupils 
who  in  September  were  over-age  have  dropped  out.  This  would 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  over-age  pupils  were  the 
ages  reported  those  of  September.  But  all  the  pupils  recorded 
are  nine  or  ten  months  older  than  they  were  in  September,  and 
this  would  increase  the  number  of  over-age  pupils.  Fortimately 
we  have  some  means  of  estimating  the  force  of  these  conflicting 
tendencies.  In  table  VI  Dr.  Comman  prints  percentages  for 
Boston  in  January,  1906,  as  well  as  those  of  June,  1906,  though 
he  does  not  comment  upon  these  added  figures. 

In  June,  1906,  the  percentage  of  over-age  pupils  in  Boston 
as  a  whole  was  21.6  per  cent,  but  in  January  it  was  only  15.4  per 
cent.  In  the  first  grade  there  were  in  June  9.7  per  cent  pupils 
over-age,  but  in  January  only  5.7  per  cent,  and  corresponding 
differences  are  found  in  all  the  grades.  In  short,  the  January 
pupils  are  five  months  younger  than  the  same  pupils  in  June.  In 
September  the  pupils  are  again  five  months  younger. 

This  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  figures  for  the  youngest  chil- 
dren in  school.  Thus  we  find,  comparing  January  with  June, 
1906: 

^Qjjg  Number  of  Children 

January  June 

4  years  of  age 67  20 

5  years  of  age 5,470  2,815 

6  years  of  age 8,242  7,500 

Since  most  of  the  five  year  old  children  were  nearing  the  age 

of  six  in  January,  they  decrease  more  rapidly  in  number  than 

the  other  age  classes  in  the  following  five  months.     There  are  no 

comprehensive  figures  for  September,  1906,  but  a  special  investi- 

*It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  tlie  year  1906  there  were  nine  grades,  the 
ninth  grade  containing  4,408  pupils,  of  whom  795  were  over-age.  As  the 
percentage  of  over-age  pupils  tends  to  diminish  in  the  upper  grades  the 
inclusion  of  the  ninth  grade  would  have  slightly  reduced,  in  the  decimal, 
the  percentage  of  over-age  pupils.  Dr.  Cornman  confines  his  table  to  the 
first  eight  grades. 
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gation  of  pnpils  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  three  primary- 
grades,  enables  us  to  establish  the  following  comparison : 

Pupils  Ten  Years  of  Age  and  Over  in  190G. 

January  31  June  30  Sept.  12 

First  Grade   74  81  38 

Second  Grade  246  429  104 

Third  Grade 1,099  1,789  47T 

The  figures  are  arranged  chronologicallj^  The  last,  which 
represent  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1906-07,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  June,  representing  the  end  of  the  school  year^ 
1905-1906.  They  show  us  a  much  lower  percentage  of  retarda- 
tion, and  were  iigures  available  for  Boston  on  the  same  plan  as  in 
Camden  and  Kansas  City  the  contrast  with  the  tw^o  latter  would 
have  been  even  more  striking  than  that  reported  by  Dr.  Cornman. 

Among  the  five  cities  compared,  Boston  has  a  unique  place. 
Elsewhere  one-half  of  the  children  are  above  normal  age,  but  in 
Boston  this  proportion  appears  to  be  only  one-eighth.  The  com- 
parison is  highly  stimulating  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  diminish 
the  proportion  of  retardation  in  our  schools.  It  would  appear 
that  these  gratifying  results  are  due  to  the  habit  which  prevails 
in  Boston  of  sending  many  children  to  school  at  the  age  of  five. 
It  is  a  well  nigh  universal  practice  for  children  to  he  in  the  first 
grade  soon  after  the  sixth  birthday.  This  early  start  in  school 
life  permits  a  child  to  be  held  back  a  year  or  so,  in  many  cases 
even  two,  w'ithout  bringing  it  into  the  over-age  class. 

The  tables  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia  present  a  third 
method  of  statement  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  preceding, 
but  one  which  is  capable,  in  the  absence  of  other  data,  of  throw- 
ing a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  conditions  in  those  schools.  The 
moment  chosen  for  the  enumeration  is  the  least  representative 
of  general  school  conditions  of  the  year.  It  is  the  moment  of 
closing  school  in  June  when  a  large  number  of  pupils  are  credited 
to  higher  classes,  which  they  will  not  enter  until  school  commences 
in  September. 

Compared  with  Boston,  the  ages  are  the  same — those  at  the 
end  of  the  year — but  the  grades  to  which  the  children  are  credited 
are  in  many  cases  more  advanced.  We  have  approximately  a 
September  grade  distribution  and  June  ages.  Let  us  see  how. 
close  we  approach  to  a  September  grade  distribution.  It  would 
be  an  exact  one  if  the  children  all  came  back  in  September  and 
no  new  pupils  entered.     Of  course  many  pupils  will  not  return  in 
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Of  those  who  fall  out  some  will  be  in  the  upper 
these  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  over-age  pupils  will 
numerous.  The  tendency  to  leave  school  after  four- 
teen is  very  strong.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  stronger 
among  the  relatively  unsuc- 
cessful than  among  those  who 
have  reached  a  place  in  the 
school  corresponding  to  their 
age. 

On  the  other  hand,  mauv 
new  pupils  will  appear  in 
September.  The  ranks  (if  the 
first  grade  depleted  by  the 
June  promotions  will  again 
fill  up,  and  this  grade  will 
be  the  most  numerous  in  the 
entire  system.  But  accessions 
to  higher  grades  will  be  rela- 
tively few.  They  will  offset 
the  losses,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
surmised  that  they  will  change 
the  general  age  distribution 
in  the  grades  from  the  second 
to  the  sixth  inclusive. 

If  therefore  our  figures 
represent  approximately  a 
September  grade  distribution 
with  the  exception  of  the  first 
grade,  we  must  add  to  that 
grade  in  order  to  make  a 
closer  a]3proach  to  the  real 
facts.  Among  the  added  pu- 
pils it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
only  a  very  small  proportion 
will  be  nine  years  of  age,  all 
the  rest  being  younger.  The 
ages  of  our  table,  however, 
will  still  be  those  of  June, 
just  which  day  in  June  is  not 
apparent,  but  probably  not  as 
late  as  the  thirtieth  of  the 
month.     Nor  will  the  schools 
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open  precisely  on  September  1st.  There  is  an  interval  of  some- 
Avhat  more  than  two  months:  to  be  on  the  safe  side  let  ns  assume 
that  it  is  three  months.  iSTow  of  all  the  children  of  eight  years  and 
less  than  nine,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  three  months  later  one- 
fourth  of  them  Avill  have  passed  their  ninth  birthday.  Raising 
one-fourlh  of  the  eight  year  chihiren  to  nine  years  and  so  on 
throughout  the  entire  table,  the  Philadelphia  figures  for  June, 
1907  (Cornman's  table,  \o\.  I,  p.  -49),  are  transformed  into  the 
table  for  September,  1907,  which  is  given  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  full  import  of  this  table  can  only  be  seen  by  comparing 
its  main  results  with  those  published  by  Dr.  Cornman,  as  follows : 

Percentage  of  Enrolment  Abo^t:  Normal  Age. 

Camden  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grades  maiiily  June,  '07  September,  '07 

September,  '06  Estimated 

8  45.2  23.9  31.6 

7  61.0  31.1  39.3 

6  59.1  .         41.5  48.6 

5  63.7  45.1  51.7 

4  63.6  43.0  49.8 

3  55.5  39.3        "  46.1 

2  44.4  28.3  34.2 

1  26.8        .  36.5  37.9 

Totals    47.5  37.1  42.5 

In  general  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  figures  for 
September  are  from  five  to  six  points  higher  than  those  of  June 
and  that  they  thus  approach  the  figures  for  Camden,  IST.  J.,  and 
Kansas  City.  If  the  first  grade  figures  (and  therefore  the  total 
figures)  contain  a  large  conjectural  element,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  upper  grades  this  is  much  less.  But  the  broad 
fact  remains  that  if  the  grades  had  been  stated  in  the  manner 
employed  in  Boston  the  percentage  of  retardation  would  have 
appeared  larger  than  had  the  Camden  method  been  employed. 

Proof  of  th.e  latter  statement  is  given  by  Dr.  Comman  in 
table  VI.  In  this  table  he  gives  three  percentages  for  New  York, 
showing  a  total  retardation  in  June,  1904,  of  39.0  per  cent,  in 
June,  1905,  32.0  per  cent,*  and  in  June,  1906,  30.0  per  cent. 
Dr.  Cornman  suggests  that  improvement  has  followed  calling  at- 
tention to  the  problem.     The  New  York  reports,  however,  show  in 

♦From  N.  Y.  City  Report,  erroneously  printed  as  30.1  in  Dr.  Cornman's 
paper. 
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1904  the  pupils  before  promotions,  as  in  Boston,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  for  some  unex^ilained  reason,  the  method  was  changed 
and  the  grades  were  noted  after  the  promotions  had  taken  place. 
The  facts  are  presumably  about  the  same  in  each  case,  but  the 
former  method  gives  a  percentage  nine  points  higher  than  the 
second. 

We  have  examined  the  figures  thus  carefully  in  order  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  discrepancies  due  to  differences 
of  method.  Bringing  all  the  figures  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
total  enrolment  basis  employed  in  Camden  and  Kansas  City,  we 
have  the  following  result : 

Percentage  of  Retardation 

Different  Methods     Total  Enrolment 

Camden    47.5  47.5 

Kansas  City   49.6  49.6 

Boston    21.6  12.5* 

Philadelphia    37.1  42.5* 

New  York   30.0  35.0* 

♦Estimated. 

A  possible  cause  of  variation  among  cities  may  lie  in  the 
extent  to  which  ungraded  classes  were  represented  in  the  city 
schools  systems.  If  all  the  backward  children  were  put  in  such 
classes,  retardation  would  disappear  from  the  regular  grades. 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  such  classes,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  general  result  is  not  veiy  great.  Thus  at  the 
time  of  the  enumerations  cited  we  find  the  following : 

In  Regular  Grades         In  Special  Classes 

Boston    71,377  2,680 

New  York  500,076  19,679 

Information  for  Philadelphia  in  June,  1907,  is  not  avail- 
able. On  December  31,  1906,  there  were  833  children  in  special 
classes,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  were  in  classes  for  truants  and 
incorrigibles  and  about  one-third  in  classes  for  backward  pupils. 
The  aggregate  elementary  school  population  at  that  date  was 
155,763. 

If  all  the  special  classes  were  added  to  the  backward  children 
in  New  York  in  1906,  the  total  proportion  of  backwardness  would 
be  something  over  32  per  cent  instead  of  30  per  cent.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  figin-es  reported  for  1905  are  32  per  cent  and  that 
in  that  year  there  were  no  special  classes. 
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It  may  seem  to  some  that  this  discussion  of  statistical 
methods  has  been  unduly  prolonged,  but  only  by  such  discussion 
can  the  true  meaning  of  the  figures  be  ascertained.  It  is  certainly 
most  unsatisfactory  to  have  to  deal  with  divergent  figures  which 
can  be  made  strictly  comparable  only  by  introducing  conjectural 
elements.  In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  problems  in- 
volved, it  would  certainly  be  gratifying  for  all  concerned  were 
school  men  to  follow  the  same  method. 

^^^lich  method  is  to  be  preferred?  Among  the  three  whicH 
have  been  discussed,  that  of  Boston  has  the  merit  of  the  greatest 
simplicity.  Its  disadvantage  is  that  it  records  facts  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  If  a  particular  time  is  to  be  selected  to  describe  a  given 
grade,  it  is  clearly  not  the  end  of  a  year  which  is  most  appropriate. 
The  proper  expression  for  the  population  of  Boston  in  1907  would 
be  neither  that  of  January  1,  1907,  nor  that  of  December  31st, 
but  plainly  that  of  June  30th,  in  the  middle  of  the  calendar  year. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  difficulty  of  transcribing 
accurately  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  facts  as  to  age  as  they  are 
commonly  reported  in  American  school  registers. 

Again  the  moment  after  the  June  promotions  selected  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  is  distinctly  not  typical  of  the  year. 
No  other  date  in  the  whole  school  year  is  less  characteristic  than 
this.  The  total  enrolment  recorded  in  Camden  and  Kansas  City 
does  not,  as  it  is  presumably  intended  to  do,  represent  the  year  as 
a  whole,  for  it  records  ages  and  grades  at  a  wide  variety  of  dates. 

Recognizing  the  superior  principle  involved  in  the  Boston 
method,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  faults  of  that  method  would 
be  obviated  by  applying  it  on  October  1st.  By  that  date  the 
regular  fall  registration  is  complete.  At  that  period  of  the  year 
a  transcription  of  the  age  record  will  be  at  least  as  accurate  as 
the  original  entries,  whatever  be  the  method  of  making  those 
entries.  Another  consideration  of  moment  is  that  the  school  popu- 
lation reaches  its  maximum  about  the  first  of  October.  As  the 
year  progresses  some  of  the  children  drop  out  and  while  the  places 
of  some  are  filled  by  new  recruits,  the  accessions  do  not  counter- 
balance the  losses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  school  popula- 
tion is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  who  drop  out 
and  the  effect  of  such  losses  upon  the  age  distribution  is  something 
which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  ages  of  those  dropping  out  are 
on  the  average  higher  than  those  of  the  new  accessions.  The  acces- 
sions always  contain  a  large  proportion  of  beginners.      On  the 
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other  hand,  the  losses  contain  at  least  a  considerable  number  of 
those  Avho  leave  school  never  to  return  again, — who  are,  in  short, 
over-age  pupils.  This  does  not,  however,  account  for  all  the 
losses.  It  does  not  explain  why  the  first  and  second  grades  are 
frequently  less  well  filled  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the 
beginning.  In  the  years  of  optional  school  attendance  before  eight 
years  and  after  fourteen,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  greater  movement 
in  the  school  population  than  in  the  ages  eight  to  thirteen  inclu- 
sive. Of  course  losses  of  pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
not  compensated  by  accessions,  while  losses  of  those  under  eight 
are  largely  offset  by  additions  to  the  register. 

The  advantage  of  recording  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  rather 
than  the  end  of  the  school  year  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  a  yearly 
promotion  basis  all  the  pupils  are  beginning  for  the  year  the  grade 
to  which  they  are  credited,  while  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  are 
finishing  it.  ^Mien  a  half  yearly  promotion  system  prevails,  the 
difference  between  the  two  methods  is  less.  On  the  whole,  the 
children  have  a  more  permanent  relation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  gTade  in  which  they  are  reported  than  at  the  end. 

In  a  discussion  which  is  perhaps  more  theoretical  than  I 
could  have  wished,  it  may  seem  out  of  place  to  inject  purely 
practical  considerations.  But  nevertheless  I  would  like  to  point 
out  from  practical  experience  in  administering  a  school  system 
the  great  advantage  of  making  such  detailed  statistical  records 
early  in  the  year,  so  that  they  can  be  accurately  summarized  and 
analyzed  in  the  schol  report.* 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  simplicity  and  uni- 
formity of  method.  If  an  agreement  could  be  reached  upon  this 
topic  it  would  greatly  promote  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Such 
criticisms  of  method  as  have  been  the  chief  theme  of  this  paper 
would  be  avoided  and  we  should  have  more  time  to  study  the  facts, 
to  probe  after  the  causes,  and  to  test  possible  remedies. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  statistical  study  of  retardation 
has  largely  been  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  facts.  It  is  per- 
haps too  early  to  seek  to  measure  causes.     Those  who  have  given 

♦The  writer's  practice  in  tlie  schools  of  Porto  Rico  where  the  facts 
are  recorded  on  the  first  of  March  was  not  in  accord  with  the  suggested 
date.  The  reasons  for  selecting  a  later  date  in  Porto  Rico  was  that  we 
had  to  do  there  with  a  mixed  system  of  town  and  country  schools ;  that 
the  schools,  and  especially  those  of  the  rural  districts,  were  often  late  in 
getting  under  way  and  that  March  represented  the  maximum  enrolment  of 
the  schools  of  the  island  as  a  whole.  The  maximum  for  town  schools  was 
found  there  to  be  in  October.  In  a  purely  city  system  this  fact  should 
determine  the  time  of  making  the  record. 
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the  matter  attention  have  indicated  a  certain  nnmber  of  causes 
without  trvinc;  to  estimate  their  rehitive  force.  In  tliis  connection 
the  article  of  Dr.  Cornman,  on  which  the  present  study  is  based, 
is  highly  suggestive,  and  I  am  tempted  to  add  a  few  considera- 
tions on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

It  might  be  noted  that  in  his  introductory  statements,  Dr. 
Cornman  unconsciously  falls  into  the  error  of  explaining  retarda- 
tion by  the  fact  that  pupils  are  not  promoted  regularly.  Is  it 
not  better  to  insist  that  "retardation"  should  always  be  used  to 
express  a  fact  and  is  not  an  explanation  ?  "Retardation"  means 
a  lack  of  correspondence  between  grade  and  age.  Unless  it  is  so 
used,  late  entrance  into  school  cannot  be  given  as  an  explanation. 
A  boy  who  entered  school  at  ten  years  of  age  and  advanced  regu- 
larly would  be  "retarded"  in  the  technical  sense,  though  his 
progress  would  be  normal  and  he  would  not  be  held  back  by 
failure  to  secure  promotion. 

Later  on  Dr.  Cornman  says,  "A  certain  proportion  of  the 
retardation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pupils  are  already  over  age  on 
entering  school,"  and  cites  the  proposal  to  make  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  seven  instead  of  eight  years.  While  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  early  start  in  school  is  undeniable,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  Boston  amply  proves,  it  is  doubtful  whether  so  slight  a 
change  in  the  law  as  that  noted,  would  have  any  appreciable  effect. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Philadelphia  and  ISTew  York,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  year,  the  number  of  eight  year  old  children  is  not  much 
larger  than  that  of  seven  year  olds,  l^ew  Jersey,  as  well  as 
Massachusetts,  makes  school  attendance  compulsory  at  seven,  yet 
Camden  and  Boston  show  vastly  different  results. 

There  is  another  factor  bearing  upon  the  retardation  of  pupils 
which  has  thus  far  received  scant  attention.  It  is  the  irregularity 
of  school  membership.  The  school  population  contains  many 
fluctuating  elements.  One  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
regular  advance  is  membership  throughout  the  year  in  the  same 
school.  It  is  surprising  to  those  who  have  never  examined  the 
subject  closely  to  find  how  large  a  proportion  of  all  the  children 
enrolled  in  the  schools  are  there  for  periods  less  than  the  school 
year.  Some,  as  we  have  already  seen,  come  in  late.  Many  others 
drop  out  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  so  far  as  the  latter  are 
younger  than  fourteen  years,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  will  return 
to  school  after  an  interval.  Such  a  loss  of  time,  whether  caused 
by  illness  or  other  reasons,  puts  the  pupil  behind  in  his  work  and 
swells  the  number  of  over-age  pupils.     While  we  have  no  exact 
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measurement  of  the  force  of  this  factor,  there  are  some  interesting 
indications  that  it  is  one  of  considerable  moment. 

In  Camden  in  1905-06  the  total  register  grew  from  11,117 
at  the  end  of  September  to  12,801  at  the  end  of  June.  There 
were  therefore  1,694  accessions  during  the  year.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  were  children  falling  out  during  the  entire  year,  and 
in  the  month  of  June  there  were  only  9,729  children  on  the  rolls. 
This  shows  us  that  of  the  12,801  chihlren  on  the  rolls  only  8,035 
were  registered  continuously  throughout  the  year.  In  addition 
to  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  1,604  came  in  after  the  year 
had  opened,  while  3,072  left  during  the  course  of  the  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  the  statistics  refer  to  12,801  children,  at 
no  period  of  the  year  were  there  so  many  children  in  school. 
From  manuscript  records  Superintendent  Bryan  has  furnished 
me  the  folloiwng  interesting  figures: 

1905  Total  Roll  for  Month  1906  Total  Roll  for  Month 

September   11,118                January  11,072 

October 11,584                February 11,221 

November 11,393                March   11,073 

December   10,935                April    10,934 

May  10,548 

June  9,729 

Somewhat  less  complete  but  equally  suggestive  are  the  figures 
available  for  itansas  City.  In  the  year  1905-06,  there  were  28,564 
registered,  though  the  average  daily  membership  of  the  schools 
was  only  22,720.  The  following  table  is  given  of  the  length  of 
attendance : 

Attended  200  days 1.367 

Attended  180  days  and  less  than  200  days 12,276 

Attended  160  days  and  less  than  180  days 4,000 

Attended  140  days  and  less  than  160  days 2,059 

Attended  120  days  and  less  than  140  days 1,437 

Attended  100  days  and  less  than  120  days 1,349 

Attended    80  days  and  less  than  100  days 1,273 

Attended    60  days  and  less  than    80  days 1,130 

Attended    40  days  and  less  than    60  days 1,123 

Attended    20  days  and  less  than    40  days 1,314 

Attended  less  than  20  days  1,236 

28,564 
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Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  attendance  and  school  member- 
ship are  not  identical.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  17,643  chil- 
dren who  attended  160  days  or  more  were  continually  on  the  roll, 
and  also  that  they  received  substantially  the  benefits  of  a  year's 
teaching  despite  occasional  absences.  But  when  the  attendance  is 
much  less,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  children  were  on  the 
rolls  of  the  school  but  a  short  time.  If,  for  instance,  we  can 
expect  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  advance  in  their  grades,  this 
could  only  be  anticipated  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  substantially 
the  year's  work.  Those  who  entered  for  shorter  periods  must  go 
to  swell  the  number  of  over-age  pupils. 

The  facts  to  which  attention  is  here  called  are  found  in  all 
our  cities.  Boston,  for  instance,  had  in  1905-06  a  total  enrolment 
of  89,130,  but  on  June  30,  1906,  the  number  in  the  schools  Avas 
78,465.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  show  a  similar  state  of 
affairs.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  its  existence 
that  the  figures  have  been  cited,  but  to  bring  out  the  strong  bear- 
ing of  this  irregular  membership  on  the  problem  of  retardation. 

The  subject  of  retardation  in  our  elementary  schools  has  too 
recently  come  into  the  foreground  of  public  interest  to  essay  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  study  of  the  facts  and  their  causes. 
The  analysis  of  the  figures  presented  from  five  different  cities 
shows  that,  whatever  form  of  stating  the  facts  may  ultimately  win 
general  approval,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  uniform  method  is 
highly  desirable.  As  to  what  that  method  should  be,  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  writer  that  the  enumeration  of  the  children  actually 
in  school  at  a  given  date  soon  after  September  1st  presents  de- 
cided advantages,  especially  from  an  administrative  standpoint, 
over  other  methods  which  have  been  followed.  In  the  matter  of 
statistically  measuring  the  causes  of  retardation,  we  are  entirely 
in  the  experimental  stage.  It  has  therefore  seemed  worth  while 
to  call  attention  to  the  influence  of  irregular  school  membership, 
in  order  that  this  important  factor  may  not  remain  unnoticed  by 
those  who  are  giving  their  time  and  thought  to  the  problem  in  all 
its  aspects. 


MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Walter  S.  Coenell^  M.D. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  almost  unprotested  presence  in  the  public  schools  of 
mentally  defective  children,  many  of  whom  should  be  in  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded,  is  accounted  for  by  a  didactic,  non- 
practical  training  of  teachers  in  anatomy,  physiology  and  psychol- 
ogy, by  their  disinclination  to  give  precious  time  to  a  problem 
which  has  had  as  yet  no  administrative  solution,  and  by  the  con- 
fusion at  present  existing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  to 
describe  mental  defect  in  its  various  grades. 

Happily  each  of  these  causative  conditions  shows  signs  of 
speedy  improvement.  The  demonstration  of  school  children's 
physical  defects  through  the  inauguration  of  general  medical  in- 
spection, and  the  problems  arising  therefrom,  will  without  doubt 
revolutionize  the  training  of  teachers,  showing  as  it  will  the  neces- 
sity for  a  more  useful  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  human  body.  Clinical  psychology  is  an  expression  of  the 
same  advance  in  the  study  of  the  mind. 

The  demonstration  of  these  defects  is  likewise  inciting  edu- 
cators and  physicians  to  devise  measures  for  their  relief,  with  the 
natural  consequence  that  standard  terms  for  description  and  clas- 
sification will  be  universally  adopted  in  the  near  future. 

In  attempting  to  discuss  conditions  actually  existing  in  the 
schools  of  a  large  city,  such  as  Philadelphia,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  system  of  classification  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  under- 
standing; and  the  lack  of  such  universal  standard,  already  com- 
mented upon,  has  led  me  to  adopt  the  following  one,  which  evades 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  "retarded,"  "defective,"  "pseudo-back- 
ward," "atypical"  and  "exceptional." 

It  mav  be  said  that  mental  defect  in  school  children  exists  in 
four  groups  of  cases : — 

1.  Children  in  whom  defect  is  onlv  relative.  That  is  to  sav, 
children  with  good  intelligence,  who  have  not  attained  their  hest 
developynent  because  of  poor  general  health,  poor  eyesight,  or 
improper  home  surroundings. 

2.  Dull  Children.     Those  who  are  poor  in  school  work  and 

(75) 
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slow  mentally,  but  who  appear  intellipjent  in  their  behavior  and 
ordinary  conversation.  Sometimes  the  cause  of  the  poor  school 
work  is  evident, — pliysical  defect,  poor  nutrition,  poor  home,  for- 
eign birth,  etc.,  etc.  These  children  are  numerous  and  in  round 
numbers  comprise  ten  per  cent  of  the  younger  school  children. 

3.  Backward  Children.  Those  wlio  are  very  deficient  intel- 
lectually and  possess  associated  traits  which  mark  them  as  ab- 
normal ill  their  v.hole  mental  make-up.  Physical  defects  are 
frequent  in  these  children,  but  their  removal  cannot  effect  a  cure, 
— only  a  possible  improvement. 

4.  Feeble-minded  Children.  All  those  of  lower  mentality 
than  the-  backward  children.  The  two  classes  merge  into  each 
other  and  the  border  line  cases  are  definitely  classified  in  one  or 
the  other  group. 

The  grading  of  mentality  roughly  corresponds  in  each  group 
to  a  degree  of  intellectual  development,  and  the  latter  in  its  turn 
may  be  fairly  gauged  by  the  child's  school  work.  In  classifying 
children  by  this  method,  however,  the  associated  symptoms  are 
also  considered,  because  the  item  of  scholarship  alone  may  give 
rise  to  an  erroneous  judginent. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  lack  of  mentality  is  in  some 
cases  simply  a  secondary  symptom  of  some  curable  physical  ail- 
ment or  the  natural  result  of  poor  home  surroundings,  while  in 
others  it  is  the  expression  of  inherent  brain  defect  and  therefore 
primary  in  character.  Thus  some  young  children  classified  as 
dull  may  temporarily  be  inferior  in  attainments  to  others  who  are 
haclxward,  but  who  by  reason  of  organic  brain  defect  or  inferior 
nervous  constitution  are  incapable  of  great  ultimate  improvement. 

Relative  Mental  Defect.  By  this  is  meant  the  educational 
discount  suffered  by  the  average  child  on  account  of  poor  eyesight, 
deafness,  poor  nutrition,  nasal  obstruction  and  other  bodily  ills. 
Since  the  correspondence  of  mental  defect  with  physical  defect  is 
a  rule  to  Avhieh  there  are  numerous  individual  exceptions,  statis- 
tical studies  are  necessary  to  demonstrate  it  beyond  controversy. 
Thrse  have  of  late  years  been  numerous.  In  a  previous  number 
of  The  Psychological  Clinic,*  I  reported  studies  of  my  own, 
covering  several  hundred  cases,  showing  that  eye  strain  and  nasal 
obstruction  definitely  lower  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  pupils 
suffering  from  them,  if  these  pupils  be  considered  as  a  class. 
Recently  several  other  statistical  papers  have  appeared, — notably 

*Vol.  I,  No,  8,  January  15,  1908,  p.  231. 
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one  published  in  the  Report  of  the  London  County  Council  for 
the  year  1907. 

Dull  Children.  The  proportion  of  mental  defectives  to  the 
whole  school  population  is  at  the  present  time  estimated  from 
teachers'  reports,  which  claim  recognition  rather  for  conscientious 
effort  than  for  accuracy.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been  already 
commented  upon.  Particularly  is  error  liable  to  occur  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  children  who  are  only  slightly  defective. 

The  number  of  dull  children  is  estimated  at  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  whole  school  population,  with  the  majority  of  the  cases 
stagnating  in  the  four  lower  grades. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  first  attempt  in  America  to  gain  accu- 
rate information  on  this  point  was  that  of  Will  S.  Monroe,  of  the 
Westfield  (Mass.)  State  I^ormal  School,  who,  in  1893  or  there- 
abouts, addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  numerous  teachers  through- 
out the  State  of  California.  The  replies  to  his  circular,  covering 
10,842  children,  showed  an  average  opinion  that  ten  per  cent  of 
all  school  children  were  mentally  dull,  and  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  feeble-minded. 

More  recently  the  Scotch  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
made  a  similar  inquiry,  classifying  the  children  as  excellent,  good, 
medium,  dull  and  deficient.  Although  gathered  independently, 
the  results  were  practically  the  same,  and  therefore  trustworthy. 

Edinburgh.  Aberdeen. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


1 


59 


Excellent    17.50 

Good    40.  i 

Medium    30.33  32 

Dull    11.50  9 

Defective    83  0 


Passing  to  the  personal  examination  of  these  dull  children,  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  examine  physically  six  classes  of  them, 
numbering  235  total  cases,  during  the  last  year.  The  fact  that 
they  had  been  ofiicially  recognized  as  below  average  capacity,  pre- 
cludes the  charge  that  enthusiasm  and  the  personal  equation  might 
have  led  to  my  selecting  at  random  those  dull  children,  scattered 
through  the  schools,  who  possessed  evident  physical  defects.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  examination  of  this  large  number 
of  dull  children  is  that  curable  physical  defects,  such  as  poor 
eyesight,  deafness  and  poor  nutrition,  exist  in  these  children  in 
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far  greater  proportion  than  in  average  cliildren.  By  inference 
they  are  the  eanse  of  mneh  of  the  dnhiess,  but  this  cannot  be 
stated  as  a  proven  fact  nntil  improvement  in  schohirship  follow- 
ing medical  treatment  has  been  showai. 

The  classes  of  dull  children  first  examined  by  me  were  two 
in  number  and  have  been  already  commented  upon  in  a  previous 
pajier  here  quoted  : — 

"An  investigation  on  slightly  different  lines  was  made  possible  by 
the  existence  in  the  Claghorn  School  of  four  classes  of  the  same  gram- 
mar grade,  which  had  been  so  made  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  the  brighter  children  constituted  two  classes,  and  the  duller  chil- 
dren the  other  two  classes.  The  latter  were  smaller,  so  as  to  afford  more 
opportunity  for  individual  instruction.  A  comparison  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children  is  instructive: 

Class  1         Class  15       Class  9  Class  11 

Bright  Children     Dull  Children      ^?"'j^^* 

Children 

"Number  of  children  50  39  32  29 

Normal    36  32  20  13 

Defective    14  7  12  16 

Percentage  of  normal  children 72%  82%  62.5%  44.8% 

"An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  influence  of 
defects  of  the  nose  and  throat.  The  harmful  results  of  these  have  been 
recognized  in  recent  years.  In  the  Claghorn  School  the  four  classes  of 
bright  and  dull  children  were  examined  again.  Their  eyesight  proved 
to   be   about   the  same    (averaging  i|^,   ^^,   ^-§,  5^).    Enlarged   tonsils 

6  b  o  D 

adenoids,  deafness,  and  nasal  catarrh  occurred  much  more  frequently, 
however,  among  the  two  classes  of  duller  children.  In  many  the  adenoid 
expression  was  written  only  too  plainly  on  their  faces.  The  following 
table  shows  the  findings : 

Class  1         Class  15      Class  9        Class  11 

Bright  Children     Dull  Children    ^uUest 

Children 

"Number  of  children  50  39  32  29 

Nose  and  throat  conditions: 

Number  defective   6  4  9  9 

With  single  or  combined  defects,  viz : 

Tonsils    3  4  3  3 

Adenoids    2  1  5  6 

Deaf    2  ..  5  1 

Catarrh    . .  2  3 

Percentage   of   children   with   nose   and 

throat    defects    12% '  10.2%      28.1%      31%" 
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Several  months  subsequent  to  the  examination  of  these  chil- 
dren, another  along  the  same  lines  was  made  in  the  William  Mc- 
Kinley  Primary  School.  Here,  for  the  sake  of  better  instniction, 
a  large  number  of  dull  children  had  been  grouped  by  the  prin- 
cipal. Miss  McKinney,  into  four  so-called  "special  classes."  They 
practically  represented  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  school 
population  which  stood  lowest  in  school  work,  the  retardation  in 
several  instances  being  as  much  as  three  years.  Altliough,  as  I 
have  said,  these  children  were  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  special 
classes,  the  tenn  was  simply  one  of  convenience,  for  none  were 
feeble-minded  and  only  a  very  few  really  backward.  The  propor- 
tion of  physical  defect,  however,  was  surprisingly  large,  particu- 
larly the  cases  of  poor  eyesight  and  adenoid  nasal  obstruction. 
Thus,  in  1Y4  pupils,  188  physical  defects  (68  eye-strain,  40  nasal 
obstruction,  80  miscellaneous),  necessitating  notices  to  parents, 
were  discovered ;  and  69  additional  minor  defects  were  noted  upon 
the  registration  cards.  The  distribution  of  these  defects  among 
the  174  children  was  as  follows:  One  hundred  and  sixteen  chil' 
dren  received  parents'  notices  urging  the  correction  of  one  or  more 
defects,  26  children  possessed  minor  defects,  and  only  33  passed 
muster  with  a  clean  physical  record. 

The  condition  of  the  children  in  these  four  classes  in  the 
McKinley  School  is  shown  in  the  summary  on  the  following  page. 

Experience  gained  from  the  systematic  examination  of  about 
7,000  children  leads  me  to  believe  that  dulness  during  school  life 
arises  principally  from  physical  defects,  poor  nutrition,  and  en- 
vironmental causes,  such  as  improper  home  surroundings  and 
frequent  change  of  residence.  Instances  of  these  are  so  numerous 
in  the  work  of  medical  inspection  that  they  soon  cease  to  excite 
more  than  passing  comment  and  routine  official  measures  for  their 
relief.  To  those  less  familiar  with  the  subject,  a  few  illustrative 
examples  may  prove  interesting.  Lack  of  space  forbids  more 
than  the  barest  comment  upon  each.  All  are  in  attendance  in 
public  schools  and  were  examined  by  myself  quite  recently. 

Mt.  Vernon  School. 

1.  Girl,  aged  13,  dull  memory.     Anaemia,  poor  nutrition,  defective 
vision,  adenoids,  stoop  shoulders,  flat  and  rachitic  chest. 

2.  Russian  girl,  dull  mentally.     Enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  nasal 
catarrh. 

Fletcher  School. 

3.  Girl,  aged  8,  dull  mentally.     Extremely  poor  nutrition,  defective 
vision,  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoid  nasal  obstruction. 


so 
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Summary  of  Four  Special  Classes  in  the  William  McKinley  School. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 

Number  of  pupils 

Grade 

Average  age  of  class,   in  j-ears 

1.  Number  of  children  in  whom  no 

noteworthy  physical    defect 
was  observed 

2.  Children  with  slight   visual   de- 

fect, or  nasal  obstruction,  not 
sufficient    to   justifj-    official 
recommendation    for    treat- 
ment   

3.  Children  with  physical   defects 

which  necessitated  notices  to 
parents 

39 

45 

44 

46 

174 

4 

3i 

2h 

H 

lU 

11 

10 

8§ 

4 

9 

10 

10 

33 

26 
115 

6 

6 

7 

7 

29 

30 

27 

29 

2a.     Number   of   slight    defects    for 
which  notices  were  not  issued 

3a.     Number   of   defects   for   which 
notices  were  issued 

Poor  vision 

19 

17 

16 

17 

69 
188 

43 

50 

43 

52 

12 

13 
4 

1 
4 
1 
6 
2 

19 

11 
2 

3 
5 
5 
2 
3 

18 

4 
2 

2 
8 
2 
4 
3 

19 

12 
3 

1 
5 
6 
2 
5 

Nasal     obstruction    (adenoid) ; 
majority  with  nasal  catarrh 
and  slight  deafness 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 

Marked  deafness  and  discharg- 
ing ears 

Poor  nutrition      

Badly  decayed  teeth 

Round  shoulders  and  flat  chest 
Other  defects 

Total  number  of  defects   for   which 
notices  were  issued 

Total   number  of  defects,  including 
both  slight  and  serious 

43 

50 

43 

52  ' 

62 

67 

59 

69 

257 
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Washington  School. 

4.  Italian-American  boy,  dull  mentally.  Poor  nutrition  and  tuber- 
cular family  history.  (Mother,  brother,  two  paternal  uncles  and  one 
paternal  aunt  had  consumption.) 

Burh  School. 

5.  Boy,  dull  mentally.  Adenoid  obstruction,  nasal  catarrh  and  sec- 
ondary conjunctivitis  from  extension  through  the  nasal  ducts. 

Miller  School. 

6.  Girl,  aged  10  years  and  8  months,  dull  mentally.  Deaf,  adenoid 
nasal  obstruction,  very  defective  vision, 

Nehinger  School. 

7  and  8.  Two  Italian  boys,  dull  mentally,  probably  backward.  Prin- 
cipal cause  environmental  (poverty  and  foreign  nationality).  The 
smaller  one  has  never  had  a  bath.  The  older  one  has  been  five  years  in 
the  first  grade. 

Backicard  and  Feehle-Minded  Children.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  term  backward  children  in  the  definition  here  adopted 
refers  to  those  whose  poor  intellect  is  associated  with  suspicious 
signs  of  general  mental  defect,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  this  class  of 
children  is  affiliated  more  closely  with  the  feeble-minded  than 
with  the  dull  group.  As  these  children  are  on  the  borderland 
between  normality  above  and  abnormality  below,  many  assigned 
to  the  group  of  backward  children  by  one  examiner,  may  be 
designated  as  feeble-minded  by  another.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
is  a  compromise  class  for  debatable  cases.  Many  children  exist, 
however,  who  correspond  clearly  to  the  idea  expressed,  in  the  defini- 
tion.    They  are  tainted  children. 

Since  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases  rests  more  on  psychical 
than  on  physical  grounds,  and  the  theoretical  limits  of  the  class 
varies  slightly  with  each  examiner,  the  number  of  backward  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  is  difiicult  to  detemiine.  Furthermore,  the 
predisposing  influences  of  race  and  social  condition  combine  to 
produce  a  larger  proportion  of  mental  defectives  in  some  com- 
munities than  in  others,  and  this  fact  makes  the  value  of  statis- 
tical studies,  based  on  official  reports,  rather  uncertain. 

The  following  sources  of  information  on  the  proportion  of 
truly  backward  and  feeble-minded  children  are  as  trustworthy  as 
any: — • 

1.  The  working  rule  adopted  by  those  officially  interested, 
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that  one  of  every  five  hundred  of  the  entire  population  is  of  feeble 
mind.  A  fair  proportion  of  these  find  their  way  into  the  public 
schools. 

2.  The  Report  of  a  London  Commission  several  years  ago, 
stating  that  one  per  cent  of  the  school  population  is  mentally  de- 
fective. I  have  often  seen  this  statement,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  its  trustworthiness. 

3.  A  very  painstaking  study  b}'  Miss  Dendy,  of  Manchester, 
England,*  in  which  expert  examination  of  44,000  children  showed 
280  (over  l/o  per  cent  in  the  schools)  to  be  of  feeble  mind.  An 
equal  number  of  children  nominated  for  examination  by  the 
teachers  were  diagnosed  by  the  examiners  as  simply  dull  or  back- 
ward. 

4.  The  existence  in  !N^ew  York  City  of  41  special,  ungraded 
classes  for  tnily  backward  children,  containing  731  children  offi- 
cially committed  to  these  classes  by  a  medical  examiner.  These 
children  do  not  represent  all  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  schools, 
as  the  report  from  which  these  figures  are  taken  (New  York  City 
Superintendent's  Report,  1908,  page  628)  covers  only  six  months' 
work  of  the  medical  examiner  in  69  schools.  To  utilize  these 
figures  we  may  assume  these  schools  to  be  the  large  ones  in  the 
poorer  districts,  averaging  1200  enrollment,  which  would  result 
in  a  percentage  of  0.9.  The  backward  children  contain  among 
their  number  an  appreciable  proportion  of  feeble-minded. 

5.  The  examination  by  the  writer  of  63  truly  backward  and 
12  feeble-minded  children  in  13  Philadelphia  public  schools,  of 
10,100  enrollment.  As  all  of  the  pupils  in  eight  of  these  schools 
were  not  svstematicallv  examined  by  me  and  as  the  cases  were 
referred  to  me  by  teachers,  the  number  of  backward  children  is 
certainly  too  small.  It  should  be  nearer  80,  which  would  give  a 
percentage  of  0.8.  The  12  feeble-minded  children  doubtless  rep- 
resented all  of  this  class,  so  that  the  proportion  in  this  case  would 
be  0.1  per  cent  of  the  school  population. 

*0f  100.322  children  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Manchester, 
in  1898.  44,4fi3  were  imder  the  direction  of  the  School  Board,  and  were 
inspected  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  those  who  were  mentally  defective. 
The  accuracy  of  these  figures  is  undoubted,  since  the  case  reports  were  all 
passed  upon  by  Dr.  George  Shuttleworth.  and  the  children  were  all  per- 
sonally examined  by  Dr.  Ashby,  a  leading  Manchester  physician.  Five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  children  with  suspected  mental  defect  were  noted  by 
the  teachers  and  by  Miss  Dendy.  and  .WO  of  these  wore  examined  by  Dr. 
Ashby.  Of  these  latter  "214  were  dull  and  backward,  276  were  mentally 
feeble,  4  were  deaf  mutes  and  .5  did  not  appear  sufficiently  behind  hand  to 
come  under  any  of  these  terms."  (From  Report  of  Conference  of  Women 
Workers,  Edinburgh,  1902,  p.  IIG,  paper  read  by  Miss  Dendy,  of  Manches- 
ter, England.) 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  asserted  with  fair  accuracy 
that  10  per  cent  of  public  school  children  are  dull,  often  from 
removable  causes,  0.5  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  are  truly  backward, 
and  0.1  per  cent  actually  feeble-minded. 

A  few  cases  may  be  cited,  illustrating  the  general  character- 
istics of  backward  and  feeble-minded  children.  They  serve  particu- 
larly to  emphasize  the  actual  presence  in  the  schools  of  a  class, 
who  not  only  derive  no  benefit  from  the  regular  school  curriculum, 
but  also  subtract  from  the  efficiencv  of  teachers  and  the  instruc- 
tion  of  normal  children. 

In  Philadelphia  schools,  among  other  special  classes,  there 
is  one  at  the  Wharton  School,  Fifth  Street  and  Washington  Ave- 
nue, organized  by  Miss  Maguire,  the  school  principal,  under  the 
direction  of  District  Superintendent  Brelsford.  This  class  I  ex- 
amined with  the  kind  assistance  of  Miss  Devereux,  its  teacher. 
At  the  time  of  examination  the  class  numbered  22  children, 
mostly  of  foreign  parentage.  Practically  all  of  them  presented 
abnormalities  of  physique  or  facial  expression,  betraying  more  or 
less  the  mental  defect  existing.  Physical  examination  showed  that 
11  children  possessed  three-fourths  or  less  vision,  the  vision  in  one 
case  being  one-twelfth.  These  poor  vision  cases  included  four 
cases  of  strabismus.  Seven  others  possessed  minor  defects  of 
vision.  Only  four  had  normal  visual  acuity.  Defects  of  the 
nose  and  throat  were  as  numerous,  fourteen  of  the  children  suf- 
fering from  adenoid  nasal  obstniction  of  pronounced  degree.  This 
nasal  obstruction  was  associated  with  enlarged  tonsils  in  one  case, 
Avith  enlarged  tonsils  and  nasal  catarrh  in  two  cases,  and  with 
nasal  catnrrh  alone  in  seven  others.  There  were  five  cases  of 
deafness  and  discharging  ears,  all  apparently  being  secondary  to 
nose  and  throat  defects,  since  all  the  sufferers  were  adenoid  cases. 
Very  poor  nutrition  existed  in  seven  children.  Miscellaneous  de- 
fects and  disorders  of  various  degrees  were  plentiful. 

The  mental  faculties  were  judged  by  the  perception,  memory, 
and  reasoning  power  of  the  children.  The  perception  was  fair  in 
five  instances,  poor  in  ten,  and  very  poor  in  seven.  The  memory 
was  fair  in  seven,  poor  in  seven,  and  very  poor  in  eight.  The 
reasoning  power  was  fair  in  eight,  poor  in  ten,  and  very  poor  in 
four.  After  three  months'  instruction  by  object  teaching,  paper 
cutting,  mat  and  wood  work,  designed  to  stimulate  the  motor 
poAver,  co-ordination,  and  reason,  some  improvement  had  undoubt- 
edly taken  place  in  seven  of  the  children.  Some  of  these  were 
working  part  of  the  day  in  the  regular  first,  second,  and  third 
grade  classes. 
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The  Wharton  School,  from  which  this  class  is  recruited,  is  a 
very  large  one,  numbering  seventeen  hundred  children.  Prac- 
tically every  school,  however,  has  one  or  more  of  these  backward 
children  in  its  lower  grades.  The  following  instances  not  only 
serve  as  descriptive  cases,  but  illustrate  this  fact  as  well: 

Fletcher  School. 

9.  C.  H.,  aged  14  years.  Mentality  "backward."  Defective  vision. 
Enlarged  tonsils,  and  adenoid  nasal  obstruction.  An  undoubted  history 
also  of  epilepsy  or  some  kindred  psycho-motor  disturbance.  He  has 
slowly  worked  his  way  into  the  fourth  grade.  Last  year,  through  the 
efforts  of  my  colleagiie.  Dr.  Smith,  eyeglasses  were  provided  and  the 
adenoids  and  tonsils  removed,  but  with  no  apparent  resulting  improve- 
ment in  scholarship.    Temperament  placid  and  behavior  always  good. 

Mt.  Vernon  School. 

10.  D.  W.,  aged  12  years.  Mentality  doubtfid  (between  backward 
and  feeble-minded).  Height  three  feet  six  inches.  This  child  has  no 
perception  of  number,  form,  or  color,  juged  by  the  ordinary  tests,  but  his 
Italian  nationality  and  the  illiteracy  of  his  parents  made  these  incon- 
clusive. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  a  backward  case  rather 
than  one  of  feeble  mind,  and  fairly  trainable. 

11.  M.  H.,  aged  7  years  and  7  months;  parentage  German;  is 
in  first  grade.  Inspection  showed  fair  sized  boy;  nutrition  good;  ex- 
treme adenoid  expression  of  the  face,  with  mouth  wide  open.  Teeth 
possibly  of  the  Hutchinson  type.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
acuity  of  vision  because  of  his  low  mental  development.  His  nose  was 
completely  obstructed  by  adenoids,  with  resulting  deafness  and  catarrh. 
He  betrayed  a  condition  of  nervous  instability,  shown  by  a  continual 
restlessness,  jumping  up  and  down,  and  a  superficial  curiosity  regarding 
objects  around  him.  Facial  expression  usually  lifeless,  but  animated 
when  interested.  Temperament  placid,  timid,  and  affectionate,  and 
teacher  reports  that  he  is  always  well  behaved.  The  motor  power  and 
the  control  was  good,  but  co-ordination  only  fair.  He  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  buttoning  his  jacket  when  asked  to  do  so.  There  was  a  great 
variability  in  his  promptness  of  movement,  he  was  often  decidedly  slow 
and  occasionally  remarkably  active.  Speech  was  rapid  and  indistinct, 
due  to  inability  to  form  many  of  the  consonant  sounds,  and  his  voice  loud 
and  high  pitched.  His  words,  when  understood,  were  found  to  be  fairly 
intelligent.  He  has  no  perception  of  color,  form  or  number,  no  power 
of  attention,  and  poor  memory.  The  school  work  accomplished  is  prac- 
tically nothing.  Teacher  reports  that  he  sits  idle  all  day.  During  half- 
hour  examination  he  sat  swinging  his  legs  constantly  and  looking  idly 
around,  laughing  good-naturedly  when  spoken  to.  There  is  a  history 
in  this  case  of  a  fall  at  five  years  of  age,  for  which  he  was  two  weeks 
in  a  hospital. 
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Diagnosis : — Foeble  mind,  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  deprivation.  The 
existence  of  deafness  and  adenoids  may  possibly  make  this  case  one  of 
extreme  backwardness  only,  but  this  is  not  probable. 

12.  S.  M.,  Kussian  Hebrew,  aged  Y  years.  Mentality,  feeble  mind. 
The  primary  cause  here  appeared  to  be  poor  nutrition.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  visual  acuity,  a  coincident  blepharitis  being  due 
more  probably  to  the  constitutional  condition  that  to  eye  strain.  The 
mind  of  this  child  appeared  almost  blank,  a  condition  again  due  to  the 
general  inanition.  The  best  that  could  be  elicited  was  that  1  and  1 
made  2,  and  the  statement  of  his  own  name. 

Miller  School. 

13.  K.  A.,  15  years  old,  in  the  first  grade.  "She  makes  no  progress 
whatever.  She  appears  to  be  fairly  nourished.  She  has  a  slight  squint 
in  the  right  eye.  Her  mouth  is  always  open,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
nasal  obstruction.  There  is  no  deafness.  Her  teeth  are  good  but  not 
clean.  She  is  round-shouldered.  Her  facial  expression  is  heavy,  with 
a  dull,  foolish  smile.  Her  skin  is  muddy;  temperament  placid,  generally 
good-natured,  but  is  sullen  when  crossed;  re-action  to  commands  is 
slow;  she  is  able  to  dress  herself  and  says  she  can  sew.  Her  grip  is 
poor,  gait  shambling,  her  speech  slovenly,  not  clear.  She  does  not 
recognize  colors  except  black  and  red;  does  not  know  coins;  can  add 
1  and  1,  and  occasionally  2  and  2.  Attention,  memory,  association  and 
judgment  poor."     (L.  E.)     This  case  is  one  of  high  grade  imbecility. 

14.  W.  B.,  aged  9  years  8  months,  white;  father,  a  city  fireman; 
mother,  stated  by  the  teacher  to  be  peculiar.  One  brother  in  school, 
who  is  dull  and  has  repeatedly  failed  of  promotion.  This  brother  has 
defective  speech  and  is  stated  to  be  peculiarly  obstinate  at  times.  One 
older  sister,  now  out  of  school,  who  is  also  dull  in  her  studies.  Physical 
condition  good,  no  physical  defects  of  the  skull,  ears  or  limbs.  Vision 
one-third  normal.  Tonsils  slightly  enlarged.  The  left  nostril  entirely 
obstructed  by  adenoid  growth,  the  right  nostril  partly  so,  with  resultant 
nasal  catarrh.  The  sense  of  hearing  was  studied  with  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  poor  attention  and  mentality  of  the  boy.  It  was  necessary 
to  shout  to  attract  his  attention  when  not  looking,  and  the  fact  that  he 
observed  the  movements  of  the  speaker's  lips  and  leaned  forward  to 
hear  proved  that  deafness  was  pronounced.  His  teacher,  however,  states 
that  he  appears  at  times  to  hear  much  better  than  at  others.  Whether 
this  was  true  could  not  be  ascertained.  An  endeavor  to  test  his  hearing 
with  a  watch  was  an  absolute  failure,  as  he  said  he  heard  it,  or  did  not 
hear  it,  as  he  fancied  the  form  of  the  question  demanded. 

The  expression  of  the  face  was  an  habitual  silly  smile,  with  con- 
stant twitching  of  the  facial  muscles.  This  was  associated  with  almost 
continuous  nervous  movements  of  the  hands  and  fingers.  His  tem.pera- 
ment  was  quiet  and  good  natured,  but  exceedingly  obstinate.  During 
the  past  two  years  his  nervous  condition  has  improved  under  careful 
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school  discipline.  His  motor  control  was  fair,  being  very  slow  and 
clumsy,  but  good  enough  to  allow  him  to  button  his  clothes  and  handle 
a  pencil  stiffly.  His  grip  was  good.  His  speech  was  so  defective  that 
half  his  words  were  not  intelligible;  he  apparently  made  no  effort  to 
use  his  lips  and  the  tones  showed  plainly  the  effects  of  the  nasal 
catarrh. 

An  endeavor  to  test  the  mental  faculties  showed  no  perception  of 
color,  an  inability  to  concentrate  the  attention  for  more  than  a  few 
seconds,  no  apparent  reasoning  power,  and  no  ability  at  number  work. 
His  memory,  however,  was  good,  and  he  recognized  letters  and  easy 
words  readily.  He  has  been  two  years  in  the  first  grade,  witli  a  prob- 
ability of  continuing  there  indefinitely. 

The  diagnosis  in  the  case  is  not  possible  without  preliminary  expert 
examination  of  the  eyes,  nose  and  ears.  The  deprivation  in  this  case, 
by  reason  of  the  deficient  sense  organs,  makes  the  diagnosis  of  imbecility 
a  little  uncertain.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  from  the  family  history, 
the  multiple  association  of  physical  defects,  and  the  nervous  condition, 
that  some  degree  of  true  feeble-mindedness  exists. 

15.  J.  A.,  aged  13  years,  8  months;  German  parentage.  Father 
dead,  mother  and  sisters  illiterate.  Has  attended  German- American  and 
parochial  schools  until  seven  months  ago,  when  he  entered  this  school. 
He  was  placed  in  the  third  grade  because  his  size  and  age  made  it 
inadvisable  to  allow  him  to  associate  with  the  youngest  children.  He 
has  made  absolutely  no  progress,  and  is  actually  unfit  for  first  grade 
work.  Inspection  showed  a  large  boy  with  coarse  heavy  features,  dull 
facial  expression,  slouchy  carriage  and  shambling  gait.  His  forehead 
is  low,  owing  to  a  coarse  growth  of  hair,  and  despite  his  age  he  already 
has  a  growth  of  hair  on  the  upper  lip.  Vision,  by  the  illiterate  test 
card,  is  apparently  normal;  hearing  normal.  Response  both  in  actions 
and  words  is  very  slow.  His  speech  is  indistinct,  with  an  inability  to 
pronounce  "th."  Vocabulary  small,  due  probably  in  part  to  German 
family.  Examination  showed  his  grip  to  be  fair,  but  not  good.  He 
buttoned  his  clothes  very  readily.  The  perception  is  fair,  and  attention 
apparently  good.  His  imitation  is  also  good,  as  he  can  readily  copy 
from  the  blackboard.  Memory  very  poor.  Number  work  so  poor  that 
he  could  not  multiply  2  times  6.  Other  school  work,  such  as  reading,  is 
entirely  beyond  him. 

Diagnosis:  Feeble  mind.    This  is  a  typical  institution  case. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 

Thorndike's  Elimination  hy  Grades. 

The  Psychological  Clinic  published  in  its  March  number  a 
commendatory  review  of  Thorndike's  study  of  elimination,  which  ap- 
peared as  Bulletin  No.  4,  1907,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Education,  in  the  number  of  April  ICth,  subjects 
Thorndike's  work  to  a  very  severe  criticism.  As  this  criticism  appears 
to  be  justified,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
Psychological  Clinic,  who  should  form  their  judgment  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
dike's work  only  after  full  consideration  of  Dr.  Winship's  criticisms. 

Dr.  Thorndike  seems  to  have  based  most  of  his  calculations  as  to 
elimination  by  grades  on  the  theory  that  the  number  of  pupils  enter- 
ing a  school  system  each  year  can  be  determined  by  adding  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  and  dividing  by  three.  Dr. 
Winship  shows  that  this  is  wrong  as  a  statistical  method,  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  demonstrating  that  Dr.  Thorndike's  conclusions  in 
regard  to  different  Massachusetts  cities  are  far  from  being  borne  out 
by  the  facts  in  the  case  as  well  known  by  all  school  men.  He  quotes 
from  Dr.  Thorndike  and  comments  as  follows: 

"The  figures  of  Dr.  Thorndike  and  his  interpretations  show  that 
in  Boston  19  per  cent  of  the  children  leave  the  public  schools  before 
the  fourth  grade.  The  fact  is,  as  every  one  knows,  that  none  so  leave 
the  schools. 

"In  Maiden,  Mass.,  he  makes  33  per  cent  leave  school  before  the 
fourth  grade,  when  everybody  knows  that  none  leave. 

"In  Woburn,  Mass.,  he  makes  25  per  cent  leave  and  none  do. 
"That  is  the  kind  of  treatment  he  gives  thirty^four  cities,  and  then 
tells  the  world,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
leave  school  before  the  fourth  grade,  and  therefore  leave  school  without 
any  more  education  than  is  given  in  the  third  grade." 

In  short.  Dr.  Thorndike  has  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  average 
number  of  children  entering  the  school  system  each  year,  the  sum  of 
the  first  three  grades,  divided  by  three.  The  fact  is  that  the  num- 
ber in  the  first  three  grades  contain  all  who  entered  in  the  last  three 
years,  plus  some  who  entered  four  years  before,  plus  some  who  entered 
five  years  before,  and  plus  some  who  entered  even  earlier.  Hence  to  get 
the  average  number  of  new  entries  we  must  divide  not  by  three  but  by 
a  larger  number,  perhaps  three  and  one-half  or  four.  Dr.  Thorndike 
seems  not  to  have  seen  this.  Commissioner  Draper,  of  New  York,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  well-known  school  men,  and  some  statisticians, 
are  in  the  same  company. 

Dr.  Winship  concludes  his  editorial  with  the  following  words: 
"Let  this  sad  incident  be  closed,  and  let  us  start  anew.     Let  us 

(87) 
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now  see  if  some  department  of  education  in  some  college  can  produce 
someone  equal  to  tlie  needs  of  the  hour. 

"How  long,  O  ye  experts,  how  long,  before  someone  of  you  will 
learn  to  study  the  schools  intelligently?  Is  there  never  to  be  found  a 
man  or  woman  who  can  study  educational  facts  and  figures?  Are  our 
university  departments  of  education  to  admit  themselves  unequal  to 
so  simple   (?)   a  proposition  as  this?" 

In  this  connection,  Dr.  Falkner's  article  in  the  current  number  of 
The  Psychological  Clinic  will  be  seen  to  have  unusual  importance. 
The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  drives  home  what  the  Ex-Com- 
missioner of  Schools  in  Porto  Rico  emphasizes  in  his  article,  namely,  the 
necessity  for  a  critical  challenge  of  every  statistical  figure  and  state- 
ment. 
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WHAT  DO  HISTOEIES  OF  CASES  OF  INSANITY  TEACH 

US     CONCEKNING     PREVENTIVE     MENTAL 

HYGIENE  DURING  THE  YE.\ES  OF 
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By  De.  Adolf  Meyer^ 

Director  of  the  Pathological  Institute  of  the  Neiv  York  State  Hospitals; 
and  Professor  of  Psychopathology,  Cornell  University  Medical  School. 

Mental  hygiene  lias  made  decided  strides  in  our  schools  during 
the  last  decade.  To  be  sure,  the  work  so  far  accomplished  has 
had  little  bearing  on  the  psychological  problem  of  adult  mental 
efficiency.  It  has  very  properly  occupied  itself  first  with  those 
impediments  which  must  be  removed  to  make  teaching  itself  pos- 
sible, i.e.  the  correction  of  disorders  of  vision  and  hearing,  the 
avoidance  of  over-fatigue  and  other  causes  of  wear  and  distrac- 
tion, the  regulation  of  sedentary  work  and  play,  the  naaintenance 
of  general  health  and  nutrition,  not  to  mention  the  problem  of 
faulty  ventilation  which  so  often  spoils  the  clear-headedness  of  a 
pupil.  In  the  main,  chief  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  physical 
machine,  while  no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  its 
proper  direction  and  control.  As  a  result  many  wall  stumble  and 
perhaps  fall  at  the  critical  period  of  individual  development,  when 
most  of  the  concrete  difficulties  of  mental  life  arise,  such  as  the 
direction  and  balancing  of  instincts,  the  shaping  of  convictions, 
and  the  adaptation  of  one's  capacity  to  the  many  possibilities  and 
impossibilities  presenting  themselves  in  real  life.  Here  is  evi- 
dently another  problem  of  which  we  are  forced  to  take  cognizance, 
the  attainment  of  mental  balance.  The  study  of  those  pronounced 
mental  disorders  of  adolescence  and  adult  life,  which  appear  to 
be  the  magnified  results  of  fate  and  poor  hygiene,  should  teach 
us  much  that  will  incidentally  add  to  the  efficiency  and  happiness 
of  those  w'ho  are  not  so  seriously  involved  or  threatened.  What 
does  at  times  fatal  harm,  is  often  enough  a  mere  hindrance  in  a 
life;  it  may  make  just  the  difference  between  wholesome  success 

(89) 
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and  getting  along  with  discomfort,  a  difference  which  may  grow 
to  be  serious  and  is  bound  in  any  event  to  cause  the  faihire  of 
manv  a  s;ood  effort. 

To  what  extent  these  more  remote  issues  of  mental  hygiene 
can  become  a  matter  of  concern  in  the  school  years  is  a  question 
worth  consideration.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  knowledge  of  modes 
of  miscarriage  is  best  fitted  to  show  us  the  weaJc  spots  of  our 
mental  mechanisms.  None  of  our  organs  are  perfect.  We  can 
only  ask  that  they  be  fairly  efficient.  And  in  this  respect  oui* 
mental  organ  is  no  exception.  It  is  the  finest  product  and  the 
very  climax  of  our  evolution,  but  much  attention  and  patient 
culture  are  needed  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
ordinary  existence,  not  to  mention  those  realms  in  which  origin- 
ality, aggressive  ajid  productive  activity,  or  conflicting  passions 
and  instincts  are  wont  to  play  an  important  role.  It  behooves 
every  workman  to  discover  the  weaknesses  and  limitations  of  the 
tools  on  which  he  must  rely,  and  the  first  step  toward  a  mental 
hygiene  is  an  adequate  knowlcdgx3  of  the  weaknesses  and  limita- 
tions of  the  individual  mind,  and  of  the  places  at  which  we  do 
well  to  provide  for  braces  and  bahmcing  material.  This  knowl- 
edge of  the  limitations  of  mental  capacity  and  adaptability  brings 
with  it  not  only  a  direct  practical  gain,  it  furnishes  also  a  glimpse 
into  the  psychology  of  modern  psychopathology  that  is  itself  of 
no  small  value.  Our  experience  with  the  phenomena  of  mental 
life  must  be  extended.  We  need  adequate  forms  of  expression  in 
which  to  incorporate  the  results  of  a  widened  experience,  as  well 
as  properly  arranged  and  classified  facts  to  make  clear  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  conclusions.  That  the  Herbartian  psychology,  for 
instance,  with  its  way  of  seeing  some  facts,  furnished  valuable 
princip.l^s  to  the  pedagogue,  nobody  but  a  partisan  would  dispute. 
That  the  principles,  and  still  more  the  plain  facts  of  modern 
psychopathology,  furnish  us  with -some  practical  and  helpful  stand- 
points, I  hope  to  be  able  to  show.  A^^at  principles  to  guide  our 
action  and  to  shape  our  teaching  are  we  taught  under  the  merciless 
whip  of  disease,  and  through  the  encouraging  experiences  of 
therapeutics  ? 

To  imderstand  the  significance  of  my  appeal  for  mental 
hygiene  from  the  psychological  side,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
psychopathology  is  beginning  to  assign  a  definite  role  not  only  to 
the  growth,  nutrition  and  possibly  extraneous  diseases  of  the  brain, 
but  also  to  those  brain  conditions  which  we  know  and  use  only  as 
mental   states  and  mental   activities  in   the  sense  of  a   dvnamic 
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psychology.  We  are  heginning  to  consider  as  legitimate  material 
of  science  what  common  sense  has  taught  us  and  the  teacher  has 
long  used  in  practice.  We  want  to  know  the  effect  of  certain 
activities  and  reactions  on  subsequent  life,  and  also  whether  by 
modifying  mental  attitudes  and  habits  we  may  not  be  able  to  avert 
trouble  in  the  future. 

Not  all  the  mental  disorders  which  are  classified  together 
under  the  one  term,  insanity,  are  equally  pertinent  and  instructive. 
When  we  endeavor  to  consider  the  various  forms  of  mental  inade- 
quacy in  a  way  that  will  make  clear  to  the  educator  their  chief 
points  of  difference,  we  are  able  to  distinguish  three  main  groups. 

In  the  first  group  are  states  and  conditions  of  mere  defect, 
which  a  person  may  carry  through  life  without  progressive  dam- 
age, unless  some  special  strain  occurs.  These  include  the  idiocies, 
the  imbecilities,  and  the  more  limited  defects  of  sensory  or  other 
mechanisms.  An  imbecile  who  has  found  his  level  can  easily 
get  along  in  safety.  His  trouble  is  merely  a  residual  disorder, 
not  a  progressive,  or  as  we  say,  an  active  one. 

In  the  second  group  we  find  those  active  disorders  which  are 
due  in  some  way  to  extra-psychological  disturbances  of  metabo- 
lism of  the  nervous  understructure  and  the  nutrition  generally, 
— the  intoxications  (alcohol  and  drug  disorders),  the  auto-intoxica- 
tions (such  as  the  deliria  and  states  of  confusion,  or  fear,  or 
suspicion,  that  occur  during  or  following  infective  fevers,  or  that 
follow  exhaustion),  and  in  addition  certain  special  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  (especially  general  paralysis,  arteriosclerosis, 
senile  dementia,  etc.). 

In  the  third  group  we  find  that  which  is  of  special  interest 
to  us  in  this  paper,  viz.,  disorders  essentially  of  the  mental  sphere, 
either  progressive  or  episodic.  These  are  disorders  of  those 
adjustments  of  the  organism  which  consist  in  the  proper  mental 
reactions.  Among  these  we  may  perhaps  distinguish  the  logical, 
the  emotional,  and  the  volitional  reactions  or  modes  of  adaptation, 
to  use  terms  which  do  not  deviate  too  far  into  medical  psycho- 
biology.  I  refer  to  those  depressions  which  are  a  mere  exaggera- 
tion of  an  otherwise  normal  reaction,  to  hysterical  disorders,  and 
especially  to  those  peculiar  stupors  arid  delusional  and  other  de- 
velopments which  depend  partly  on  inherited  or  acquired  types 
of  mental  endowment,  but  more  especially  on  factors  which  by 
themselves  are  mentally  upsetting,  although  at  times  helped  along 
by  incidental  physical  disorders.  These  disorders  of  the  mental 
sphere  are  those  which  concern  us  in  this  present  discussion. 
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The  most  serious  affectious  which  fill  our  hospitals  for  the 
insane  are  due  to  those  difficulties  of  instinctive  and  emotional 
adaptation,  which  form  both  theoretically  and  numerically  the 
most  important  types  of  psycho-biological  problems.  We  may 
admit  that  approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the  admissions  to  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  suffer  from  general  paralysis  or  paresis,  and 
about  twenty  per  cent  from  alcoholic  psychoses,  that  is  to  say, 
from  disorders  with  a  plainly  bacterial  or  toxic  non-mental  factor 
as  the  exciting  link — to  be  sure  also  based  primarily  upon  a 
deviation  of  instincts,  but  rather  upon  an  excess  of  w^hat  is  con- 
sidered sane  enough  to  be  tolerated  as  a  mere  social  evil,  namely, 
alcoholism  and  irresponsible  sexual  relations  entailing  risk  of 
venereal  infection.  But  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  the  admissions 
seem  to  make  up  a  group  of  disorders  of  the  more  personal, 
instinctive  adjustments  involving  a  miscarriage  of  instincts 
through  lack  of  balance, — dementia  prcecox.^  This  type  of  mental 
disorder  is  peculiarly  liable  to  lead  to  permanent  collapse,  and  is 
one  in  which  the  so-called  psychogenic  factors  are  especially 
prominent.  To  be  sure,  even  this  group  of  psychoses  is  referred 
by  many  to  auto-intoxications,  and  to  other  hypothetical  assump- 
tions, while  the  simple  laws  of  disturbance  of  the  proj^er  activity 
and  anabolism  and  catabolism  of  the  nervous  system  would  give 
adequate  explanation.'  Certainly  the  number  of  those  is  increas- 
ing who  agree  with  me  that  the  bulk  of  the  manifestations  sub- 
sumed under  the  caption  of  dementia  prsecox  may  be  most  prac- 
tically expressed  as  the  inevitable  and  natural  development  from 
a  deterioration  of  habits,  partly  due  to  developmental  defects  of 
the  mental  endowment,  but  in  part  at  least  to  the  clashing  of 
instincts  and  to  progressively  faulty  modes  of  meeting  difficulties, 
and  the  disability  of  a  proper  balance  of  anabolism  and  catabolism 
which  they  entail. 

Looking  over  the  records  of  sufficiently  studied  cases,  I  find 
that  the  children  w^ho  later  developed  abnormal  reactions  of  the 
type  of  dementia  pra^cox  were  peculiar,  rather  than  defective  in 
the  sense  which  we  have  in  mind  when  speaking  of  those  who  are 
backward  or  retarded.  Furthermore,  I  find  that  as  a  rule  we  are 
concerned  less  with  aggressive  mischief  (which  is  more  apt  to  lead 

'A  precocious  or  early  dementia  in  contradistinction  to  the  dementia 
of  senility. 

'Anabolism  and  catabolism  imply  the  constructive  and  destructive 
changes  during  nutrition  and  growth  on  the  one  hand  and  function  on  the 
other;  metabolism  includes  both  the  integrative  and  the  disintegrative 
processes  of  a  chemical  nature. 
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to  the  truant  school  and  to  social  delinquency)  than  with  repres- 
sion, and  with  what  is  at  times  characterized  as  "depth  of 
thought".  The  children  affected  are  the  very  ones  whom  a 
former  generation  might  have  looked  upon  as  model  children. 
Allow  me  to  present  a  few  hrief  histories  of  patients,  in  which  I 
shall  refer  more  particularly  to  facts  observed  in  the  years  of 
school  life.  I  purposely  abstract  the  statements  of  the  cases  in 
the  language  of  the  original  histories. 

The  first  case  is  a  school  girl  of  sixteen,  coming  from  a  family  of 
ignorant  Kussian  Jews,  withoiat  any  history  of  insanity  in  the  family. 
The  parents  considered  her  a  bright  child,  but  of  an  unusually  quiet^ 
disposition.  Beginning  about  four  years  ago,  a  gradual  cliange  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  patient;  she  became  abnormally  quiet,  grew  dull 
and  apathetic  in  her  behavior.  She  seemed  in  poor  physical  health,  was 
easily  irritated,  occasionally  had  crying  spells,  sometimes  laughed  with- 
out apparent  reason, — she  lived  with  her  mind  turned  inward.  She  ex- 
hibited lazy  traits,  slept  a  great  deal  and  refused  to  do  errands  for 
her  mother,  giving  as  an  excuse  that  she  was  not  dressed  well  enough  to 
go  out.  The  patient  had  been  in  the  public  schools  for  nearly  two 
years..  A  note  from  her  teacher  states  that  while  the  patient  was  well 
behaved,  she  was  very  dull,  noticeably  •peculiar  in  her  manner,  and  of 
an  unsocial  disposition.  Four  months  before  admission  she  was  ex- 
amined by  a  school  physician  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  This  appeared  to  frighten  her;  she  feared  deportation, 
remained  home  from  school,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  her  out  of  the 
house  at  all.  She  would  stand  for  hours  at  a  time  gazing  out  of  the 
window,  occasionally  she  talked  excitedly,  or  repeated  one  word  over 
and  over  again. 

Two  months  before  admission  to  the  hospital  she  ceased  to  talk. 
She  remained  in  bed  and  slept  most  of  the  time.  She  finally  became 
excited,  threw  herself  about,  struck  and  kicked  anyone  who  approached 
her,  yet  remained  mute.  With  us  she  showed  a  simple  stupor,  at  times 
with  drooling,  but  of  late  she  has  begun  to  take  up  a  little  work  when 
requested,  but  remains  mute. 

While  this  child  attracted  the  attention  of  the  school  physi- 
cian, it  was  evidently  only  when  too  late,  and  with  results  that 
merely  aggravated  the  difficulty. 

On  looking  over  a  number  of  records  I  find  the  following 
remarks  about  several  other  patients  during  their  years  at 
school : — • 

L.  M.  was  giddy  and  backward  in  school,  excessively  timid  and 
bashful;  masturbation  from  ten  years. 
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N.  B.  was  very  quiet,  sleepy;  of  inefficient  mentality;  seclusive,  shy, 
retiring. 

M.  O'N.  was  bright;  later  was  discontented  and  shiftless;  masturba- 
tion. 

L.  L.  said,  "I  seemed  awfully  stupid  and  dreamy."  Although  dili- 
gent, she  failed  of  promotion. 

R.  S.  learned  slowly  and  was  seclusive. 

Another  very  frequent  type  is  the  one  furnished  by  the  fol- 
lowing case,  who  i3  said  to  have  developed  normally  during  child- 
hood, though  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  "nervous  child,"  easily 
startled  and  subject  to  bad  dreams : 

She  began  school  at  seven  years,  was  smart,  and  applied  herself 
well,  but  at  the  age  of  eleven  she  seemed  to  be  failing  and  was  thought 
to  be  studying  too  hard.  She  grew  thin,  seemed  nervous,  and  com- 
plained of  headaches.  At  twelve  she  was  in  poor  health.  After  she 
began  to  menstruate  at  fourteen,  she  brightened  up,  had  fewer  head- 
aches, and  seemed  to  be  in  better  health.  Her  sister  never  suspected  any 
disordered  sexual  habits,  but  the  patient  says  that  she  began  to  masturbate 
when  nine  years  old;  and  she  has  probably  continued  this  up  to  the 
present  time  (masturbation  observed  in  the  hospital).  Its  effects  and 
whether  or  not  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  failure  at  school,  the 
headaches,  and  the  later  difficulty  over  work,  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined retrospectively.  The  patient  says,  "It  spoiled  all  my  youth,  and 
my  life.  I  wasn't  like  other  girls.  I  didn't  want  to  go  out  anywhere," 
— and  therewith  she  probably  hit  the  truth.  She  was  disappointed  at 
home,  for  some  time  dreamt  of  becoming  a  teacher,  but  soon  sank  into 
hypochondriacal  ruminations  and  finaly,  at  twenty-one,  after  useless 
operations,  passed  into  a  confused  religious  excitement  followed  by 
stupor,  in  which  she  sits  inactive  and  irresponsive,  with  the  top-heavy 
and  yet  empty  notion  of  being  good,  of  saving  the  world,  etc. 

I  have  used  purposely  the  expressions  which  the  histories 
contain,  that  is,  the  terms  in  which  the  facts  were  submitted  and 
thought  of  by  the  friends  or  teachers.  What  is  mentioned  would 
probably  appear  to  the  routinist  as  quite  unimportant  and  trifling, 
and  it  is  only  through  an  examination  of  these  expressions  in  the 
light  of  later  events  of  a  plain  and  serious  mental  disorder,  that 
they  gain  their  proper  value. 

I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  here.  A  very  sane  human 
instinct  forbids  bon'owing  trouble.  We  realize  that  there  are 
many  children  who  show  the  traits  mentioned,  and  possibly  we 
know  that  some  of  our  friends  manifested  traits  like  seclusive- 
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ness,  occasional  day-dreaming,  and  discrepancies  between  tlionght 
and  action.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  traits  alone  are  not 
sufficient  indications  of  inevitable  failure.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  insist  that  those  who  can  take  and  heed  a  warning  will  be 
saved  from  danger  by  a  timely  recognition  of  what  risks  there 
are.  A  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  development  of  some  of  the 
graver  mental  disorders  must  help  us  to  discriminate  those  traits 
of  character  that  should  serve  as  warnings  to  be  heeded.  A  good 
instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  an  analysis  of  the  cases  of 
dementia  prsecox.  The  lesson  which  these  cases  teach  will  be  lost 
only  upon  those  who  close  the  road  to  investigation  with  the 
prevalent  idea  that  these  cases  develop  through  some  fatal  neces- 
sity, as  the  result  of  what  some  choose  to  call  the  laws  of  degen- 
eracy. These  supposed  laws,  however,  are  conclusions  drawn  from 
statistics  that  have  been  collected  without  reference  to  whether 
anything  was  done  for  the  patient  or  not.  Admitting  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mental  traits,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  small 
accomplishment  of  traditional  pedagogy  in  its  efforts  at  preven- 
tion argues  for  the  belief  that  these  cases  would  have  failed  in 
any  event.  But  let  me  ask,  are  not  these  traits  usually  slighted, 
and  are  they  not  most  difficult  to  treat,  and  is  not  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  necessary  to  their  satisfactory  treatment?  The 
laws  of  degeneracy  are  based,  in  part  at  least,  upon  cases  and  facts 
concerning  which  the  last  word  of  a  practical  psycho-biology  has 
not  yet  been  spoken.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  mental 
reactions  of  cases  presenting  "symptoms  of  degeneracy"  are  essen- 
tially different  from  the  mental  reactions  of  normal  persons.  We 
need  not  assume  any  special  or  unusual  toxic  agency  in  order  to 
account  for  the  tenacity  of  these  symptoms.  Consider  in  this 
connection  how  difficult  to  eradicate  from  even  the  normal  mind 
are  superstitions  and  queer  ideas,  not  to  speak  of  peculiar  religious 
or  political  conceptions.  These  ideas  are  only  less  harmful  than 
the  reactions  we  have  been  considering,  because  they  happen  to 
occur  in  domains  of  thought  and  action  wherein  the  patient  is 
less  likely  to  be  involved  in  practical  tangles,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  society  ordinarily  avoids  encouraging  them,  whereas 
the  more  haraiful  directions  are  those  in  which  few  or  no  cor- 
rective helps  are  offered.  We  can,  therefore,  understand  that  a 
pedagogy  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  may  achieve  what 
the  ordinary  pedagogy  has  failed  to  accomplish  as  yet.  This 
achievement  will  come  less  as  the  result  of  attempts  at  eradica- 
tion than  through  the  more  rational  method  of  furnishing  such 
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timely  protection  and  balancing  material  as  will  make  dangerous 
tendencies  harmless. 

A  consideration  of  carefully  studied  cases  of  dementia 
pnecox  convinces  me  that  in  reality  we  hav-e  to  do  with  a  per- 
fectly natural,  though  perhaps  unusually  persistent  development 
of  tendencies  difficult  to  balance.  Evolution's  method  of  trial  and 
rejection  will  lead  some  children  into  a  reading  craze,  others  into 
mere  day-dreaming  of  an  apparently  indifferent,  though  often 
fantastic  kind,  and  still  others  into  sexual  imagination,  which  in 
passing,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  is  often  as  serious  if  not 
actually  more  serious  than  the  often  harmless  abnormal  sexual 
practices  by  themselves.  All  these  tendencies  are  common  traits 
of  adolescence,  usually  offset  in  one  wav  or  another  bv  the  more 
natural  and  sociable  children.  The  correction  comes  from  mora 
powerful  attractions  exercised  in  an  opposing  direction  by  better 
instincts ;  or  the  consequences  of  the  failure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  actual  life  may  call  for  a  halt.  Here  the  very  habits 
of  the  patient,  the  loss  of  sense  for  the  real,  and  the  abnormal 
satisfaction  in  mere  dreaming  and  good  resolutions,  encourage  a 
mere  dodging  of  the  consequences  rather  than  the  giving  up  of 
the  harmful  instincts.  To  those  who  meet  with  failure,  there 
come  as  further  burdens  the  comparison  of  themselves  with  others 
and  the  resultant  feeling  of  being  at  a  disadvantage.  These  feel- 
ings are  especially  strong  in  those  who  have  ventured  or  have 
been  hoisted  above  their  level,  and  they  are  augmented  by  a 
natural  irritation  at  being  reminded  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  thev  labor, — an  irritation  which  is  added  to  that  which  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  brooding  over  disappointments  and  in- 
capacities. In  the  real  failures,  we  then  find  a  covering  up, 
rather  than  a  correction  of  the  harmful  yaernings.  There  develops 
an  insidious  tendency  to  substitute  for  an  efficient  way  of  meet- 
ing the  difficulties,  a  superficial  moralizing  and  self-deception, 
and  an  uncannv  tendencv  to  drift  into  so  many  varieties  of  shallow 
mysticism  and  metaphysical  ponderings,  or  into  fantastic  ideas 
which  cannot  possibly  be  put  to  the  test  of  action.  All  this  is  at 
the  expense  of  really  fruitful  activity,  which  tends  to  appear  as 
insignificant  to  the  patient  in  comparison  with  what  he  regards  as 
far  loftier  achievements.  Thus  there  is  developed  an  ever  widen- 
ing cleavage  between  mere  thought-life  and  the  life  of  actual 
application  such  as  would  bring  with  it  the  corrections  found  in 
concrete  experience.  Then,  under  some  strain  which  a  normal 
person  would  be  prepared  for,  a  sufficiently  weakened  and  sensi- 
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tive  individual  will  react  with  manifestations  which  constitute 
tlie  mental  disorders  constituting  the  "deterioration  process"  or 
dementia  prsecox.  Unfinished  or  chronically  sub-efficient  action, 
a  life  lived  apart  from  the  wholesome  influence  of  companionship 
and  concrete  test,  and  finally  a  progressive  incongruity  in  meet- 
ing the  inevitably  complex  demands  of  the  higher  instincts, — this 
is  practically  the  formula  of  the  deterioration  process. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  nature's  way  of  coping  with  these 
incongruities  of  development.  Very  often  the  traits  which  we 
are  analyzing  appear  in  pupils  of  relatively  good  endowment. 
The  result  is  then,  often  enough,  merely  a  so-called  nervous  pros- 
tration, a  temporary  break-down,  or  a  mere  slump  in  which  the 
patient  goes  through  a  period  of  relative  inactivity  during  which 
he  gets  a  chance  to  find  himself  and  to  emerge  gradually  from  the 
ill-adjustment,  but  unfortunately  too  often  with  broken  ambitions, 
a  disappointment  to  himself,  his  friends,  and  his  teachers.  These 
cases  show  us  nature's  plan :  she  uses  a  period  of  invalidism  which 
furnishes  temj)orary  protection  against  the  harsher  demands  that 
would  have  to  be  met  in  an  environment  of  normally  healthy 
persons,  and  affords  opportunities  for  a  gentle  acquisition  of 
balancing  material.  It  is  our  duty  toward  those  of  less  fortunate 
assets  to  provide  a  more  timely  and  more  rational  reduction  of 
the  demands  made  upon  them  and  to  supply  them  with  the  balanc- 
ing material  which  will  rescue  at  least  a  certain  number  of  them 
who  would  otherwise  completely  fail. 

To  those  who  think  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  trouble 
ourselves  over  the  few  who  would  fall  by  the  wayside  anyhow,  I 
can  address  no  stronger  plea  than  to  urge  that  what  often  leads  to 
complete  breakdown  in  some,  will  partly  spoil  the  life  of  others, 
or  at  least  seriously  interfere  wath  their  success.  What  appears 
as  though  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass  in  the  serious  deterio- 
rations, is  met  with  on  a  smaller  scale  as  frequent  impediments. 
Consequently,  any  increase  in  our  knowledge  is  bound  to  help  us 
to  formulate  the  best  possible  hygiene  of  conduct  even  for  the 
normal.  It  will  make  us  realize  that  the  ordinary  principles  of 
work  and  rest,  of  exercise  and  its  influence  upon  our  readiness  to 
meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  life,  must  also  be  applied  to  the 
more  personal  issues  of  our  life,  where  we  are  concerned  with  the 
training  of  character,  and  with  the  storing  up  of  energy  with 
which  to  meet  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  both  the  individual  and 
the  social  instincts  of  a  more  complex  nature.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  I  have  lately  spoken  of  the  solidarity  of  mental  hygiene  and 
ethical  conceptions. 
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I  caunot  expect  to  do  more  than  indicate  very  briefly  some 
of  the  methods  of  treating  the  type  of  conditions  herein  referred 
to.  The  psychologists  have  scarcely  touched  as  yet  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  psychology,  those  that  deal  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  instincts  in  the  individual  and  the  methods  of  controlling 
and  guiding  them  through  their  inevitable  conflicts.  The  problem 
is  first  presented  in  tangible  form  where  we  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  habits,  the  mutual  reinforcing  of  inhibitory  influences 
upon  one  another,  and  their  compatibility  and  incompatibility. 
We  there  feel  the  need  of  principles  which  would  giiide  us  in 
measuring  the  capacity  of  a  child  to  acquire  and  balance  new 
habits.  The  study  of  defectives  and  failures  brings  home  to  us 
most  forcibly  a  fundamental  fact  of  economics, — that  certain 
persons  are  adequately  endowed  for  small  demands,  but  are  bound 
to  fail  under  an  excessive  demand.  There  would  be  far  more 
happiness  and  real  success  in  mental  hygiene,  if  more  people 
would  realize  that  at  every  step,  every  person  can  do  something 
well  and  take  a  satisfaction  in  doing  it,  and  that  this  satisfaction 
in  something  done  is  to  be  valued  as  ten  times  greater  than  the 
satisfaction  taken  in  mere  thought  or  imagination,  however  lofty. 

Most  failures  in  life  are  persons  who  withdraw  from  straight- 
forward and  wholesome  activity  into  seclusion,  into  flights  of 
imagination,  or  so-called  "deep-thought,"  all  of  which  tends  to 
make  ordinary  concrete  activity  appear  as  shabby  and  inferior.. 
To  find  pleasure  in  mere  activity,  however  humble,  is  a  safer 
ideal  and  constitutes  to  my  mind  the  basis  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Anglo-Saxon  superiority.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
thought  at  its  very  best  is  only  a  link  in  a  chain  of  events  leading 
up  to  some  final  achievement.  Its  real  and  lasting  fulfilment  is 
found  only  in  action. 

Janet  has  constructed  an  interesting  hierarchy  of  mental 
functions.  His  study  of  psychasthenia^  brings  him  to  the  convic- 
tion that  complete  action  is  the  most  difficult  and  highest  function. 
I  am  tempted  to  add  that  completed  action  is  the  first  essential  for 
rest  and  for  beginning  something  new.  I  thus  come  to  describe 
the  development  of  dementia  prsecox  as  being  essentially  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  instincts  of  action.  It  consists  in  a  substitution  of 
inefficient  and  faulty  attempts  to  avoid  difficulties  rather  than 
meet  them  by  decisive  action.  The  seclusiveness  is  usually  a  poor 
method  of  seeking  protection  w^hich  might  be  obtained  in  other 

-A  word,  meaning  literall}'  mental  weakness,  recently  introduced  to 
designate  various  forms  of  mental  debility,  not  amounting  to  insanity. 
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ways  less  likely  to  lead  to  cumulative  trouble.  If  opportunities 
for  doing  and  accomplishing  simple  and  enjoyable  things  could 
be  furnished,  mere  dreams  of  doing  and  accomplishing  things 
would  be  less  tempting.  Otherwise  for  lack  of  the  steadying 
control  exerted  by  real  activity  there  results  a  scattering  of 
thought  and  with  it  the  odd  dissociations  constituting  dementia 
praecox :  a  splitting  not  into  the  picturesque  multiple  personalities 
that  tempt  the  novelist,  but  into  mere  grotesque  fragments  of 
mentality,  which  become  well  nigh  unintelligible  to  one  who  is 
unfamiliar  with  psychopathological  analysis.  The  wildest  and 
most  incongruous  products  of  constructive  imagination  parade 
in  the  patient's  mind,  and  the  symptoms  of  dementia  praecox  stand 
before  us  as  the  natural  evolution  of  miscarried  mental  develop- 
ment. 

The  study  of  imbecility  teaches  us  that  if  the  defective  only 
finds  his  level,  there  is  no  danger  of  further  complication,  but 
where  nature  is  not  kind  enough  to  take  away  the  temptations  and 
ambitions,  as  well  as  the  capability  for  a  successful  adjustment, 
we  find  often  enough  that  imbecility  is  superseded  by  dementia 
pi-jecox.  Here  we  must  apply  nature's  principle  of  protection. 
We  must  find  the  proper  level  for  the  child,  and  for  a  time  at 
least  withdraw  it  from  unhappy  and  untimely  comparison,  from 
the  strain  of  disappointment,  from  inactivity  and  from  poorly 
balanced  flights  of  imagination. 

One  of  my  most  urgent  suggestions  would  be  to  take  seriously 
every  falling  off  in  efl&ciency  of  the  pupil,  and  to  consider  not  only 
the  nutrition,  and  the  condition  of  the  eyes  and  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  adenoids,  but  also  the  more  intimate  needs  of  self-direc- 
tion. It  would  be  well  to  submit  to  the  school  physicians  many 
of  the  requests  that  are  made  for  relief  from  studies.  Headaches 
are  an  excellent  barometer  of  practical  mental  hygiene;  even 
where  physical  causes  are  found  and  removed,  headaches  in  chil- 
dren are  almost  always  an  evidence  of  blimdering  by  the  child, 
by  the  parents,  or  by  the  school. 

I  should  like  to  insert  here  as  further  illustrations  of  what 
is  needed,  a  number  of  cases  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
Dr.  August  Hoch: 

1:  "At  school,  in  the  rather  problematic  setting  of  a  church  home, 
the  patient  had  no  ambition,  no  stability  of  purpose,  is  said  to  have 
disliked  work,  and  always  laid  this  to  headaches  and  the  like.  Besides, 
she  was  untruthful.     All  these  are  statements  of  a  teacher  who  added 
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that  nothing  seemed  to  take  a  deep  hold  of  her.  Wlien  twenty  she 
became  silent,  sat  about  apparently  dreaming,  and  did  nothing;  then 
developed  the  catatonic  stupor,  which  soon  terminated  in  dementia." 
This  is  the  result  with  a  child  evidently  placed  in  a  wholly  unsuitable, 
probably  excessively  repressive  environment  and  kept  in  a  mood  of 
discord  for  years. 

2:  "The  patient  is  said  to  have  been  retiring,  modest,  shy;  had 
to  be  driven  to  play.  The  parents  say  that  the  other  child  they  have 
is  aggressive,  while  the  patient  was  not;  that  the  other  looked  out  for 
lierself,  while  the  patient  relied  on  others.  She  was  always  afraid 
she  had  not  done  things  right,  and  told  other  childi'en  that  they  must 
obey  their  parents.  She  was  ashamed  of  her  menstruation,  and  studied 
too  hard.  When  thirteen  she  became  inactive,  lost  interest,  also  was 
dissatisfied  with  things,  got  rattled  at  school  and  could  not  do  her 
work.  Then  followed  occupation  with  and  vague  talk  about  deep 
subjects,  such  as  'why  does  the  universe  exist?'  and  so  on.  By  fiiteen 
she  was  gravely  deteriorated" — plainly  the  victim  of  forced  compe- 
tition with  a  sister  of  wholly  difterent  endowment. 

3:  "It  is  claimed  that  especially  since  the  age  of  eight,  after 
measles,  she  did  not  grasp  things  so  readily  as  before;  she  was  self-con- 
scious, felt  awkward,  especially  socially,  and  was  very  sensitive  about 
it;  but  said  little  in  regard  to  it,  and  in  general  talked  very  little.  The 
mother  says  that  in  this  respect  she  was  like  her  father,  from  whom 
you  never  could  get  anything,  or,  as  she  put  it,  'Man  hat  nie  etwas 
aus  ihm  herausbringen  konnen.'  Besides  that,  she  often  sat  brooding, 
was  uncommonly  systematic  and  'finicky.'  At  about  the  age  of  fifteen 
a  seclusiveness  became  more  marked.  At  seventeen  she  went  to  a 
fortune  teller,  who  told  her  she  would  go  insane,  which  prediction 
preoccupied  her  much.  At  eighteen  she  fell  in  love,  and  her  love  was 
not  reciprocated,  and  then  she  became  careless,  apathetic,  and  dete- 
riorated rapidly,  presenting  a  great  many  phenomena  of  blocking  delu- 
sions, catatonic  states  and  the  like." 

To  sum  up,  I  should  urge  that  we  spread  among  teachers  and 
pupils  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  knowledge  must  be  a  knowl- 
edge of  doing  things,  and  next  a  knowledge  ready  for  doing  things. 
Even  in  cultivating  the  instincts  of  play  and  pleasure  we  must 
aim  to  make  as  attractive  as  possible  those  games  and  diversions 
which  require  decision  and  action,  and  cany  with  them  a  prompt 
demand  for  correction  of  mistakes  and  reward  for  achievement : 
actual  play  with  others  and  for  others,  and  not  the  play  of  mere 
rumination.  We  further  must  aim  to  find  levels  of  activity  with 
moderate  demands  and  well  within  the  limitations  of  even  the 
less  brilliant  or  less  vigorous  children  and  yet  giving  full  enough 
satisfaction  to  remain  attractive  and  truly  stimulating. 
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It  is  lamentable  to  bear  youngsters,  encouraged  by  their 
elders,  refuse  to  do  certain  things  because  they  already  know  how 
to  do  them.  "Wlien  doing  things  becomes  less  attractive  than 
knowing  things,  an  avenue  for  disappointment  if  not  for  failure 
has  been  opened  before  the  pupil.  It  is  evidently  the  plain  duty 
of  those  who  have  to  map  out  curricula  and  those  who  have  to 
advise  as  to  the  life  of  children  who  are  in  danger,  to  see  that  the 
doing  of  things  is  made  infinitely  more  attractive  than  is  usually 
the  case.  I  do  not  see  why  the  success  of  efforts  directed  toward 
this  object  should  not  appear  more  glorious  than,  or  at  least  as 
glorious  as,  the  devising  of  some  new  plan  of  cramming  the  pupil 
with  the  subjects  of  a  conventional  curriculum.  Thus  it  is  that 
through  training  in  wholesome  action  as  well  as  in  physical  cul- 
ture a  real  hygiene  is  making  its  way  into  the  schools. 

It  would  probably  be  wrong,  and  certainly  Utopian,  to  expect 
that  schools  should  create  special  classes  for  every  special  emer- 
gency. I  rather  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  school  hos- 
pitals, or  hospital  schools,  which  will  undertake  at  the  proper 
time  the  investigation  of  special  difficulties  presented  by  certain 
cases,  and  provide  for  the  training  of  the  child  and  the  parents. 
At  the  same  time,  a  more  careful  study  of  levels  of  capacity  and 
of  ways  of  making  the  easier  levels  sufficiently  attractive  and  full 
of  meaning,  may  well  become  a  matter  of  serious  co-operation 
between  the  pedagogue  and  the  psychopathologist. 


PROVISION  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  IN  THE 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

By  James  H.  Van  Sickle. 
Superintendent  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

The  problem  of  educating  extremely  backward  and  defective 
children  in  the  public  schools  is  a  comparatively  new  one.  Before 
compulsory  attendance  laAvs  began  to  be  strictly  enforced,  public 
school  authorities  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  Children  who  failed  to  get  along  fairly  well  in  the 
ordinary  classes  either  by  reason  of  their  low  mentality,  or  their 
refractory  bearing,  or  both,  often  ceased  to  attend,  and  were 
absent  or  truant  without  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities.  In  an 
article  in  The  Teacher,  December,  1907,  Dr.  Witmer  comments 
upon  this  fact  in  discussing  the  evolution  of  special  classes  in  the 
Philadelphia  schools.  Before  attendance  at  school  was  enforced 
by  law  the  Superintendent  had  reported  that  there  were  not 
enough  backward  children  in  any  neighborhood  in  Philadelphia 
to  form  a  special  class.  By  1900  there  were  reported  1,122 
children  in  the  schools  too  backward  for  the  usual  grade  in- 
struction. 

The  experience  of  Philadelphia  is  the  experience  of  Baltimore 
and  doubtless  of  all  large  commimities.  Before  the  attendance 
laws  were  effectively  enforced  there  were  as  many  of  these  special 
cases  in  the  community  as  there  are  now;  few  of  them,  however, 
remained  long  enough  in  school  to  attract  serious  attention  or  to 
hinder  the  instruction  of  the  more  tractable  and  capable. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  mentally  de- 
fective children  in  a  school  room  interfered  with  the  proper 
training  of  the  capable  children,  their  education  would  appeal 
less  powerfully  to  boards  of  education  and  the  tax-paying  public. 
It  is  manifestly  more  expensive  to  maintain  small  classes  for  back- 
ward and  refractory  children,  who  will  profit  relatively  little  by 
the  instruction  they  receive,  than  to  maintain  large  classes  for 
children  of  normal  powers.  But  the  presence  in  a  class  of  one 
or  two  mentally  or  morally  defective  children  so  absorbs  the 
energies  of  the  teacher  and  makes  so  imperative  a  claim  upon  her 
attention    that    she    cannot    under    these   circumstances    properly 
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instruct  the  number  commonly  enrolled  in  a  class.  School  author- 
ities must  therefore  greatly  reduce  this  number,  employ  many 
more  teachers,  and  build  many  more  school  rooms  to  accommodate 
a  given  number  of  pupils,  or  else  they  must  withdraw  into  small 
classes  these  unfortunates  who  impede  the  regular  progress  of 
normal  children.  The  plan  of  segregation  is  now  fairly  well 
established  in  large  cities,  and  superintendents  and  teachers  are 
working  on  the  problem  of  classification,  so  that  they  may  make 
the  best  of  this  imperfect  material.  "IVhether  or  not  school  boards 
really  approve  spending  money  upon  the  education  of  mentally  de- 
fective children,  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsoiy  attendance 
laws  leaves  no  other  course  open.  We  are  committed  to  their  educa- 
tion so  far  as  their  capacity  permits.  The  movement  for  their 
education  is  supported  on  other  grounds  by  those  who  are  not 
very  much,  if  at  all,  concerned  with  the  financial  side  and  the 
need  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  more  capable  children. 
The  investigations  of  modern  science,  as  well  as  the  pliilan- 
thropic  sentiments  that  actuate  people  in  every  community,  have 
reinforced  the  practical  and  economic  arguments  which  were  the 
primary  considerations  w^henever  public  school  authorities  had 
formed  special  classes. 

The  action  this  very  year  of  the  Baltimore  School  Board  in 
establishing  special  classes  for  epileptics  illustrates  this  fact. 
Formerly  a  child,  who  was  subject  to  severe  attacks,  was  not 
allowed  to  attend  school  after  it  was  kno"wn  that  an  attack  was 
liable  to  occur  in  the  school  room  in  the  presence  of  other  children, 
some  of  whom  were  sure  to  suffer  nervously  in  consequence.  Even 
after  the  compulsory  attendance  law  went  into  operation  we  ex- 
cluded the  worst  cases ;  but  we  were  surprised  to  find  in  the  spring 
of  1907,  on  taking  a  census  of  these  children,  that  we  had  83  of 
them  in  school.  Almost  wholly  as  a  protective  measure,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  normal  children,  it  was  decided  to  try  experi- 
mentally their  separation  from  other  children.  Three  special 
classes  were  authorized  by  the  Board  and  two  were  organized 
early  last  fall.  We  wish  to  study  these  two  before  proceeding 
further. 

At  once  it  may  be  said,  "^Miy  make  the  education  of 
epileptics  a  public  school  matter  at  all?  Institutional  care  is 
needed  by  these  children."  This  is  true  of  a  large  number  of 
them,  certainly,  but  perhaps  not  of  all.  Honip  and  day-school 
care  are  sufficient  for  the  less  serious  cases.     Institutional  care 
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is,  however,  at  present  out  of  the  question.  Maryland  has  an 
excellent  school  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Owing  Mills,  just  out- 
side of  Baltimore,  but  it  is  more  than  full,  and  it  has  a  long 
waiting  list  of  applicants.  Not  until  the  state  realizes  the  magni- 
tude of  this  very  problem  and  increases  the  capacity  of  the  school 
can  the  city  send  all  or  any  appreciable  number  of  its  epileptics 
of  school  age  to  this  state  residential  institution.  Meanwhile  they 
must  receive  such  instruction  as  will  best  fit  them  for  self-support 
or  partial  self-support,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  regular  school  rooms.  Besides  accomplishing  a  useful  educa- 
tional purpose  the  segregation  of  the  mentally  defective  children 
will  call  attention  to  the  need  of  enlarged  facilities  at  the  State 
institution  where  undoubtedly  many  of  these  children  ought  to  be. 

Not  all  parents  are  as  yet  willing  to  send  their  afflicted 
children  to  the  special  class.  The  very  existence  of  the  class, 
however,  enables  us  to  relieve  the  regular  class  of  the  presence 
of  the  epileptic  child,  for  now,  when  we  exclude  him  from  the 
regular  class,  we  are  not  depriving  him  of  opportunity  for  such 
education  as  he  is  fitted  to  receive.  On  the  contrary  we  are  offer- 
ing him  an  opportunity  superior  in  several  particulars  to  that 
which  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  We  give  him  a  teacher  espe- 
cially fitted  in  disposition  and  attainments  to  look  after  his 
welfare.  We  furnish  him  with  car  tickets  if  he  lives  at  a  distance 
from  the  school.  He  works  in  a  room  especially  equipped  for  his 
comfort,  should  hf*  be  ill  in  school  hours.  In  it  are  work  benches 
and  tools  and  materials  of  various  sorts,  besides  the  ordinary 
equipment, of  books.  There  is  a  garden  in  which  he  may  work.  He 
is  released  from  the  exactions  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum. 
His  teacher  studies  his  capabilities  and  gives  him  what  he  needs. 

We  have  not  yet  forced  attendance  in  these  classes.  The 
teachers  visit  the  homes  of  those  children  reported  to  them  for 
transfer  to  the  special  class,  and  in  most  cases  succeed  in  securing 
parental  consent  and  co-operation  through  tactful  explanation  of 
the  advantages  offered. 

One  of  the  supeiwising  principals.  Dr.  C.  A.  A.  J.  Miller, 
physician  as  well  as  teacher,  is  giving  special  attention  to  the 
work  in  two  classes.  After  three  months'  experience  he  submitted 
the  following  notes : 

"The  epileptics  in  our  care  up  to  date  can  be  divided  into 
three  classes  from  the  standpoint  of  ability : 

1.  The  bright; 
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2.  The  mediocre ; 

3.  The  weak-minded. 

"The  first  class,  the  bright,  of  whom  there  are  but  few,  take 
lip  all  the  school  work  as  readily  as  the  ordinary  healthy  child. 
The  second,  or  mediocre  class,  upon  whose  minds  the  disease  has 
made  considerable  inroads,  are  like  children  of  arrested  develop- 
ment; they  gradually  though  very  slowly  take  to  the  various 
studies  and  manual  work  and  profit  thereby.  ^The  third  class 
are  those  whose  minds  have  possibly  been  permanently  weakened 
by  the  disease.    Even  these  are  educable. 

"We  of  course  take  the  word  educable  in  the  widest  sense 
and  claim  that  we  are  succeeding  if  through  our  efforts  in  school 
we  are  effectually  teaching  our  pupils : 

1.  The  common  school  branches: 

2.  Manual  work  of  some  kind ; 

3.  Obedience,  attention,  manliness  and  fortitude,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  is  doing  away  with  the  needless  petting  and 
humoring; 

4.  More  correct  habits  pertaining  to  personal  cleanliness, 
exercise,  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  etc.,  the  practice  of  which  is 
producing  better  physical  condition  and  greater  cheerfidness  and 
hopefulness." 

Dr.  Miller  quotes  from  each  of  the  two  teachers  and  then 
sums  up  as  follows : 

"The  conclusion  that  we  are  compelled  to  draw  from  class 
room  experience  in  our  work  with  epileptic  children  is,  that  they 
are  educable ;  some  are  making  marked  progress  in  the  common 
branches,  all  are  accomplishing  something;  all  are  doing  well  in 
their  manual  work  which  is  tending  toward  a  vocation  that  may 
be  pursued  at  home,  sewing,  basket-making;  (later  on  we  shall 
try  cooking,  housekeeping,  willow-basketry,  chair-caning,  broom- 
making,  modem  cobbling).  All  are  hopeful,  cheerful,  and  grow- 
ing in  power  of  attention  and  concentration ;  some  are  establishing 
better  personal  habits  and  follov/ing  to  a  limited  extent  rules  of 
hygiene.     In  fine,  the  general  progress  is  good." 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  separate 
the  epileptic  feeble-minded  from  other  feeble-minded  or  backward 
children  or  even  from  the  disciplinary  cases.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  refractory  boy  is  made  more  gentle  and  sympathetic  by  being 
allowed  to  help  the  teacher  care  for  an  afflicted  classmate.  If  this 
view  is  correct  it  simplifies  the  problem  of  special  classes ;  for  it 
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is  easy  to  find  fifteen  or  twenty  children  needing  special  treatment 
within  an  area  so  small  that  the  question  of  transportation  need 
not  arise. 

These  were  by  no  means  our  first  speical  classes.  Ungraded 
classes,  not  differentiated  very  much  as  to  grades  of  defect  in 
children,  whether  mental  or  moral,  were  authorized  under  a  rule 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  in  the  year  1902. 
This  rule  appears  under  the  chapter  headed  Discipline.  It  pro- 
vides that  pupils  who  cannot  w^ork  to  advantage  in  any  regular 
class  may  be  transferred  to  an  ungraded  class.  As  the  rules 
prohibit  corporal  punishment,  the  disciplinary  function  of  these 
classes  in  connection  with  refractoiy  pupils,  forced  into  school 
under  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  was  at 
first  more  appreciated  by  teachers  than  the  help  they  would- afford 
to  mentally  defective  children.  The  boy,  who  by  reason  of  per- 
sistent bad  behavior  at  his  home  school,  is  obliged  to  walk  a  greater 
distance  to  attend  an  ungi-aded  class,  begins  to  see  that  since  a 
record  of  good  conduct  is  a  prerequisite  to  his  re-entering  his 
former  school  bad  conduct  does  not  pay,  and  in  many  instances 
he  chooses  the  path  of  less  resistance — that  of  good  conduct.  In 
new  surroundings  he  is  likely  to  be  less  of  a  leader  than  perhaps  he 
was  in  his  former  school.  He  finds  his  supremacy  disputed  by 
other  boys,  earlier  on  the  ground,  who  resent  his  air  of  domination, 
and  who,  though  without  definite  intention  to  aid  the  teacher, 
nevertheless  help  to  coerce  the  newcomer  into  a  more  modest 
bearing.  A  transfer  to  a  still  more  distant  ungraded  class  is  a 
resource  in  difiicult  cases,  but  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  use  it. 

We  now  have  twenty  ungraded  classes,  but  they  are  not  all 
of  the  disciplinary  type.  A  more  or  less  successful  attempt  Has 
been  going  on  for  some  years  to  separate  the  disciplinary  cases 
from  those  that  are  plainly  defective  or  positively  backward  with- 
out marked  disciplinary  complications.  Often  one  type  so  shades 
into  another  that  there  is  no  very  clearly  defined  or  conspicuous 
boundary  line  for  our  guidance.  In  such  instances,  if  we  have 
more  than  one  class  in  a  given  locality,  we  secure  the  assistance  of 
medical  examiners  employed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  who 
are  most  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  teaching  force  in  making  a 
proper  grouping. 

]^ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  some 
other  cities  have  quite  recently  set  examples  worthy  of  study  and 
emulation  in  their  recognition  of  differences   among  backward, 
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defective  and  refractory  children  and  their  selection  of  means  by 
which  each  variety  of  defect  may  receive  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  proper  treatment.  Plans  recently  put  into  operation  in  St. 
Louis  are  perhaps  less  well  knov^'n  than  others  on  account  of  their 
very  recent  promulgation.  In  November,  1907,  Superintendent 
Soldan  reported  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  there  were  at  that 
time  in  the  various  public  schools  of  the  city  181  children  so 
mentally  defective  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  the  regular  school 
work  provided  for  normal  children.  These  were  not  merely  slow 
or  backward  children.  They  were  unable  to  do  either  the  amount 
or  kind  of  work  which  even  a  slow  child  can  do ;  yet  these  children 
were  considered  capable  of  education  with  educational  facilities 
adjusted  to  their  needs,  and  with  constant  supervision  of  their 
physical  condition.  ISTine  children  cited  by  Superintendent  Soldan 
as  typical  of  the  entire  list  ranged  from  nine  to  fourteen  and  a 
half  years  of  age.  They  had  attended  school  from  three  to  six 
years.  Four  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  first  grade ;  and  only 
two  had  advanced  beyond  the  second.  ''Xature,"  says  the  report, 
"puts  the  defective  child  in  a  class  by  himself  and  Education 
should  take  ISTature's  hint."  It  was  recommended  that  twelve 
school  rooms  be  selected  and  equipped,  not  as  makeshifts,  but  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  with  a  view  to  meeting  a  permanent 
demand.  As  to  location,  the  report  discusses  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  central  school;  of  vacant  rooms  in  existing 
schools;  and  of  small  houses  to  be  rented  for  the  purpose;  and 
recommends  that  ordinary  two-story,  six-room  houses,  conveniently 
located  with  reference  to  the  homes  of  the  children,  be  rented. 
Each  house  is  to  accommodate  two  classes  of  fifteen  children  each, 
and  leave  room  enough  for  work  and  free  movement  and  some  yard 
room  for  recreation.  Transportation  is  to  be  furnished  to  those 
children  whose  homes  are  not  within  walking  distance.  There  are 
to  be  two  teachers  in  each  center,  and  a  woman  attendant  Avho 
will  live  in  the  building  and  take  care  of  the  heating  and  cleaning 
and  at  times  assist  in  taking  some  of  the  children  to  school.  The 
instruction  given  will  not  follow  any  fixed  course,  but  will  be 
adapted  to  individual  needs.  The  teachers  must  be  exceptionally 
capable  and  sympathetic,  and  will  be  among  the  best  paid  teachers 
in  the  service.  Some  strong  teacher  is  to  give  her  whole  time  to 
the  super\^ision  of  these  classes,  and  medical  attendance  is  to  be 
furnished.  Imbecile  or  demented  children  are  not  to  be  admitted, 
nor   are   merelv   slow   or   backward   children   to   be   taken   from 
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schools  near  their  homes  and  put  into  these  classes.  Attendance 
is  not  to  be  made  compulsory.  If  the  new  institutions  are  made 
so  excellent  that  it  is  a  clear  advantage  to  each  defective  child  to 
attend,  it  is  argued  that  no  compulsion  will  be  necessary.  Should 
a  parent  prefer  to  send  his  child  to  one  of  the  regular  schools, 
no  objection  is  to  be  made,  provided  the  child  does  not  disturb  the 
rest  of  the  school  by  his  presence. 

To  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  for  the 
education  of  defective  children,  the  Board  ordered  that  three 
houses  be  provided  and  they  appropriated  $12,000  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  special  schools  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
school  year.  A  later  report  shows  that  three  special  centers  of  two 
classes  each,  organized  on  the  above-described  plan,  are  now  in 
operation  and  that  each  center  has  a  waiting  list  of  applicants  for 
admission. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  every^-here  in  courses  of 
st^^dy  and  plans  of  classification  and  promotion  since  the  days 
when  exceptional  children  began  to  be  studied  with  some  approach 
to  the  scientific  spirit.  Careful  classification  requires  that  children 
of  about  equal  working  power  be  grouped  together,  so  that  none 
shall  be  held  back  on  account  of  slow-moving  classmates,  nor  shall 
any  be  unduly  hurried  through  the  course.  Sometimes  these  very 
great  ameliorations  of  former  rigid  and  uuM^ise  school  arrange- 
ments are  overlooked  by  those  who  discuss  present-day  conditions. 
They  also  overlook  some  home  conditions  which  are  very  im- 
portant factors  in  over-pressure.  For  instance,  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  teachers  of  one  school  of  500  pupils  in  a  foreign 
section  of  Baltimore  shows  that  76  children,  ranging  in  age  from 
six  to  thirteen  years,  are  obliged  by  their  parents  to  attend  a 
denominational  school  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  hours  daily,  in 
addition  to  the  five  hours  which  they  spend  in  the  public  schools. 
Many  of  these  boys  sell  papers  in  the  morning  before  school. 
Thus  they  have  no  leisure;  they  scarcely  know  the  meaning  of 
play;  their  parents  have  no  conception  of  the  physiological  limit 
to  mental  activity.  'Eo  wonder  these  children  appear  anemic  and 
show  signs  of  fatigue.  Before  this  study  was  undertaken,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  teachers  that  the  children  were  suffering  from 
lack  of  sufficient  food,  and  they  were  agitating  the  question  of 
giving  them  daily  a  nourishing  meal  at  the  city's  expense.  They 
found  by  investigation,  however,  that  there  were  very  few  parents 
who  could  not  afford  to  supply  their  children  -with  proper  food. 
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Unwise  selection  of  food  rather  than  insufficient  food  was  charac- 
teristic. Carelessness  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
as  to  what  children  should  eat  and  drink,  rather  than  poverty, 
were  found  to  be  the  causes  of  the  trouble.  It  is  the  home  that 
must  be  reached,  and  the  child  through  the  home.  This  school  is 
only  one  of  many  in  which  such  conditions  obtain. 

For  such  conditions  the  school  curriculum  cannot  be  held 
responsible.  The  school  is  meeting  these  conditions  in  part  by 
introducing  as  much  activity  and  variety  as  possible  into  the  daily 
program.  It  is  also  trying  by  means  of  parents'  meetings  to  reach 
the  home  and  influence  it  against  such  oppression  of  children. 

A  good  city  school  of  to-day  is  so  flexible  in  its  gi-ading,  its 
curriculum,  and  its  methods,  that  in  its  regular  classes  it  can  do 
well  by  all  except  about  one  or  two  per  cent  of  its  pupils.  These 
few  must  have  special  care.  Among  these  even  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  once  thought  to  be  institutional  cases,  are  in  a  few  cities 
received  into  the  public  schools  with  good  results.  This  is  true 
of  those  who  come  from  good  or  fairly  good  homes.  In  the  public 
day  school  they  are  managed  in  separate  classes  for  a  portion  only 
of  their  work.  They  mingle  with  other  children  in  some  of  their 
work  and  recreation  and  thus  are  better  prepared  for  their  later 
life  among  normal  people  than  they  would  be  if  limited  to  asso- 
ciation with  other  children  equally  afflicted.  The  day  schools  for 
the  blind  and  deaf  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  are  of  this  m.ixed 
type. 

I  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  progress  of  a  blind 
girl  through  the  grades  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore. 
She  is  now  in  the  seventh  grade  and  is  doing  work  that  measures 
fully  up  to  the  average  for  the  class.  At  my  request  the  mother 
of  this  child,  formerly  a  teacher,  has  given  me  an  account  of  her 
experience  as  f oUow^s : 

"This  blind  child  learned  her  first  play  from  children  of 
normal  vision  in  a  public  school  kindergarten,  and  on  being  sent 
at  six  years  of  age  to  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  she  was 
then  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  in  actions  and  to  miss  the 
kind  of  play  to  which  she  was  accustomed.  After  about  twelve 
months  of  attendance  at  the  residential  school,  we  found  she  was 
developing  into  a  very  different  child  from  the  one  we  sent  away. 
Then  we  were  thankful  she  was  so  young,  but  it  took  several  years 
of  home  influence,  which  means  so  much  to  a  blind  child,  to 
eradicate  the  evils  of  association  with  children  from  the  worst 
parts  of  the  city. 
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"Upon  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  she  -svas  sent  to  a  school  among  children  who 
could  see.  He  had  noticed  the  change  in  her,  and  said  that  a  child 
who  has  a  good  home  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  home  training. 
In  most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  the  number  of  attendants  is 
insufiicient  to  give  the  care  to  young  children  necessary  to  train 
them  to  be  clean  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 

"The  first  year  in  the  public  school  was  an  experiment,  the 
lack  of  books  and  appliances  of  all  kinds  being  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. By  using  the  Braille  writer  we  copied  the  lessons  from  day 
to  day  and  found  on  every  hand  some  one  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  of  doing  everything.  The  inability  of  the  teachers  to 
understand  that  a  blind  child  could  comprehend  as  easily  as  a 
seeing  child  was  another  difficulty.  But  after  a  few  weeks  that 
was  overcome  in  every  case  where  a  change  was  necessary.  Each 
year  the  work  of  the  parents  grew  easier ;  they  were  able  to  procure 
more  books  as  the  child  advanced  in  her  studies. 

"She  has  become  so  much  like  the  children  with  whom  she 
associates  that  they  often  forget  her  affliction  and  treat  her  as  any 
other  playmate.  She  is  independent  of  them  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  a  blind  child.  From  the  children  she  had  learned  to  sew, 
darn,  knit,  crochet,  cook,  and  do  many  other  things.  She  is  happy 
excepting  when  she  comes  in  contact  with  another  blind  person 
who  speaks  of  his  affliction.  We  have  found  that  among  them- 
selves blind  children  dwell  too  often  on  this  topic. 

"As  the  writer  spent  nine  years  in  the  school  room  as  a  teacher 
she  feels  justified  in  believing  that  the  child  is  getting  all  and 
more  than  all  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to  get  in  a  school 
where  she  would  be  among  the  blind  and  away  from  the  outside 
world  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  She  has  now  been 
in  the  public  schools  for  four  years  with  no  special  help 
excepting  from  home;  but  she  has  not  had  one  complete  year  of 
school  work  on  account  of  her  health.  She  is  thirteen  years  old, 
is  well  informed  on  the  general  news  of  the  day,  is  a  good  musi- 
cian, and  is  interested  in  everything  about  her.  She  reads  all 
systems  for  the  blind.  On  consulting  her  present  teacher  in  the 
seventh  grade  we  find  her  'getting  as  much  or  more  than  any  child 
in  the  class'  without  any  partiality  being  shown  her  or  any  extra 
work  being  given  her  by  the  teacher.  It  seems  to  me  possible  that 
any  parent  with  a  fair  education  should  be  able  to  take  a  child  to 
the  high  school. 
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"We  have  let  each  year  take  care  of  itself,  and  feel  that  we 
are  doing  the  best  possible  thing  for  her.  We  do  not  find  her  an 
exceptionally  bright  child,  but  normal  in  all  things." 

In  a  special  class  for  the  deaf  or  blind  the  special  teacher 
would  sei've  the  purpose  of  this  mother  to  a  group  of  five  or  six 
afflicted  children,  and  she  would  secure  the  co-operation  of  other 
teachers  in  the  building  in  the  ordinary  class  work. 

School  attendance  laws  which  are  the  expression,  after  all,  of 
humanitarian  sentiments,  have  forced  upon  our  attention  more 
than  ever  three  classes  of  children — the  backward,  the  defective, 
and  the  refractory.  Many  of  these,  with  proper  training,  will 
become  self-supporting,  useful  citizens  and  are  where  they  belong 
when  in  attendance  at  a  public  school.  Others  should  spend  their 
lives  in  a  state  institution  which  would  protect  them  from  the 
crushing  competition  of  the  capable,  meanwhile  using  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  directed  labor  for  their  entire  or  partial  support. 
Thus  the  state  would  at  the  same  time  protect  itself  by  keeping 
the  manifestly  sub-normal  from  propagating  their  kind.  Until 
the  state  makes  adequate  provision  for  a  task,  the  magnitude  of 
which  has  not  been  realized  by  legislators,  the  town  and  the  city 
must  provide  for  defectives  in  special  classes ;  for  the  rights  of 
normal  children  cannot  be  safeguarded  when  50  per  cent  of  the 
energy  of  the  teacher  is  expended  on  5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
the  class. 

In  dealing  with  exceptional  children  the  co-operaition  of 
teachers  and  physicians  is  absolutely  essential.  The  teacher  of 
the  special  class  needs  to  develop  to  some  extent  the  insight 
characteristic  of  the  skilful  diagnostician,  and  the  school  physician 
needs  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  psychologist. 
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This  book  deals  with  many  important  problems  of  mental  and  moral 
development  during  the  formative  period  of  childhood.  It  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  application  of  psychological  methods  of  investigation  to 
a  new  field.  It  is  the  product  of  a  method  of  work  set  going  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  and  developed  by  a  group  of  modern  psychologists  who 
owe  their  inspiration  and  to  a  large  extent  their  training  also  to  Presi- 
dent Hall  and  his  associates  at  Clark  University.  It  is  a  book  that 
should  be  read  by  every  teacher,  parent,  or  social  worker  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  It  is  a  popular  treatise  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  easily  read  by  any  one,  presenting  material  that  makes  a 
broad  appeal  to  many  human  interests,  and  yet  dictated  by  a  spirit  of 
scientific  deliberation  and  reserve. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  range  of  a  brief  review  to  give 
a  satisfactory  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  book  and  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  author.  In  one  chapter  on  "Standards  of  Human  Power," 
Professor  Swift  will  give  many  a  reader  pause,  who  is  inclined  to  think 
that  facility  in  mastering  school  subjects  is  an  indication  of  mental 
power.  Professor  Swift  marshals  a  long  array  of  men  who  were  slow  at 
their  school  work  or  indifferent  to  instruction,  and  who  yet  even  during 
the  school  period  showed  latent  talents  which  escaped  the  notice  of  their 
school  masters.  "AU  children,"  says  Professor  Swift,  "are  exceptional, 
and  it  is  this  varying  personality  that  makes  the  life  of  the  educator 
alike  so  fascinating  and  so  perplexing."  He  does  not  tell  us, — nor  could 
we  justly  require  of  him  that  he  should  solve  the  problem  of  ministering 
to  the  exceptional  individuality  of  each  child  in  class  rooms  of  fifty  and 
sixty.  It  is  sufficient  at  the  present  time  to  have  clearly  stated  the  prob- 
lem, and  to  have  indicated  the  probable  great  waste  of  good  material 
through  the  ignorance  of  teachers  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  modern 
curriculum. 

No  chapter  in  the  book  is  more  timely  than  the  one  dealing  with  the 
"Criminal  Tendencies  of  Boys."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  study 
of  the  instincts  will  lead  to  an  entirely  new  psychology  of  development. 
The  foundations  of  this  psychology  are  scarcely  laid.  It  will  take  at 
least  fifteen  years  of  further  inquiry  before  it  will  be  possible  to  write 
a  satisfactory  treatise  from  the  genetic  standpoint.  Such  text-books  as 
have  been  written  dealing  with  genetic  psychology  are  largely  delusions. 
They  are  written  by  the  student  of  a  static  psychology,  who  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  a  dynamic  or  genetic  psychology,  and  who  proceeds  to  evolve 
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one  by  reflection  from  his  inner  consciousness.  This  is  not  Professor 
Swift's  method.  He  deals  with  facts,  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  boy 
life.  He  puts  before  us  the  instincts  of  the  truant,  of  anger  and  fighting, 
the  instincts  that  lead  to  theft  and  depredations  of  various  kinds,  and 
other  tendencies  which  we  have  been  led  to  consider  as  criminal.  Dr. 
Stoddard,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  American  Neurological  Asso- 
ciation, presented  the  view  that  the  insane  manifest  the  same  mental 
characteristics  that  are  common  to  the  sane  mind.  Every  form  of 
insanity  finds  its  prototype  in  the  sane  mind.  Similarly,  we  may  say 
that  every  form  of  criminality  is  found  to  exist  in  some  normal  boys, — 
boys  who  show  their  normality  by  developing  into  a  normal  manhood  of 
standard  morality. 

The  chapters  on  "Reflex  Neuroses  and  their  Relation  to  Develop- 
ment," and  on  "Some  Nervous  Disturbances  of  Development,"  are  the 
best  statement  of  the  subject  matter  of  these  chapters  available  to  the 
teacher.  They  should  form  the  point  of  departure  for  further  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  every  teacher  and  superintendent.  In  the  chapter  on 
"The  Psychology  of  Learning,"  Professor  Swift  presents  the  results  of 
an  experimental  investigation  of  several  types  of  learning, — (1)  physical: 
the  acquisition  of  skill  in  a  complex  muscular  act,  tossing  and  catching 
balls;  (2)  physical  and  mental;  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  typewriting; 
and  (3)  mental:  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  beginning  a  language. 
Another  chapter  on  "Experimental  Pedagogy,"  presents  the  striking 
results  of  some  experiments  made  in  the  St.  Louis  schools  and  elsewhere. 
The  later  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  an  interesting  critique  of 
educational  method  with  a  view  to  applying  the  lubricant  of  new  ideas  to 
the  stiff  joints  in  the  machinery  of  the  school  master's  mind.  The  book 
is  from  one  point  of  view  all  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  so 
largely  the  product  of  Professor  Swift's  own  work  and  thought.  It 
loses  somewhat  in  not  adequately  presenting  the  results  of  other  investi- 
gators in  the  same  and  cognate  fields. 

The  Young  Malefactor,  A  Study  in  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Its  Causes 
and  Treatment.    By  Thomas  Travis,  Ph.D.,  with  an  introduction  by 
the  Honorable  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Judge  of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court. 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1908.    Pp.  xxviii,  243,  and  13  plates. 
"Juvenile  delinquency  pertains  to  all  children,  for  all  children  are 
delinquent  at  some  time  or  another.     .     .     .     Indeed,  the  boy  who  is  not 
delinquent  at  times,  as  this  term  is  now  defined  in  the  statutes,  is  so 
exceptional  that  I  can  conceive  of  none  that  would  be  more  abnormal 
and  give  us  more  occasion  for  concern."    This  is  the  well-weighed  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Lindsey,  and  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  conviction  that  led 
Dr.  Travis  to  write  his  admirable  book.     Work  in  settlements,  institu- 
tional churches,  boys'  clubs,  juvenile  courts,  and  institutions  for  home- 
less or  backward  children  had  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "born  criminal"  strictly  speaking.     That  is  to  say, 
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"There  are  no  stigmata  of  crime  or  types  of  crime,  but  only  of  abnor- 
mality or  degeneracy."  Furthermore,  "a  study  of  the  delinquent  with 
respect  to  his  physical,  mental,  and  ethical  conditions,  shows  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  and  probably  98  per  cent  of  the  first  court  offenders 
are  normal."    ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  openly  challenges  the  conclusions  of 
Ferri  and  Lombroso,  and  the  whole  Italian  school  of  criminologists.  He 
grants  that  they  have  described  accurately  a  type  of  adult  Italian  crim- 
inal, but  the  criminals  of  other  nationalities  do  not  resemble  this  type 
in  the  least,  and  moreover  the  same  stigmata  are  found  just  as  con- 
spicuously among  the  insane  who  are  not  criminals.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  must  not  be  understood  to  deny  the  connection  between  physical  dis- 
ability and  delinquency.  He  says,  "Many  of  the  children  are  underfed 
and  underdeveloped,  some  are  mal-developed  by  reason  of  neglect  or 
unwholesome  work.  The  dentition  is  deficient  in  many;  some  have  the 
outstanding  ears  described  by  the  Italian  school,  others  have  abnormal 
palates,  but  few  have  these  peculairities  in  such  numbers  or  in  such 
sinister  combinations  as  would  justify  calling  them  abnormal." 

The  chief  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency  Dr.  Travis  finds  to  be  the 
worthless  home,  or  the  lack  of  any  home.  As  a  substitute  for  the  home, 
institutions  have  long  been  tried  and  found  sadly  wanting.  "To  summarize 
the  effect  of  institution  life  we  may  say :  it  does  not  succeed  with  babies, 
and  the  orphan  is  not  rendered  efficient  by  its  treatment.  A  summary 
of  the  results  of  purely  institution  life  .  .  .  reveals  from  20  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  of  lighter  offenders  not  cured.  And  this  percentage, 
when  we  remember  that  at  least  90  per  cent  and  probably  98  per  cent  of 
these  culprits  are  normal  and  therefore  curable,  is  not  satisfactory." 
What,  then,  has  the  author  to  bring  forward  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem?  "The  best  examples  of  children's  courts  revealed  the  same 
truth  that  the  other  plan  had  discovered,  namely,  the  necessity  of  strong 
influence  exerted  on  the  child  in  his  home.  And  the  fact  that  wards  were 
demanded  in  sufficient  numbers  by  foster  homes  has  shown  that  all 
offenders  can  be  so  located.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
instead  of  making  placing  out  a  department  of  an  institution  the  reverse 
should  be  done,  that  is,  the  institution  should  be  made  a  department  of 
placing  out,  so  that  the  abnormal  offenders  alone  should  be  permanently 
handled  by  it.  And  the  treatment  of  the  normal  delinquent  should  be 
the  influence  of  a  wholesome  personality  exerted  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
home,  natural  or  foster." 

In  the  introduction  Judge  Lindsey  sketches  the  development  of  the 
juvenile  court  movement,  and  relates  for  our  amusement  and  profit  some 
of  his  own  experiences  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver.  He  is  warm 
in  his  appreciation  and  praise  of  "Dr.  Travis's  splendid  volume,"  and 
believes  that  it  is  destined  to  do  much  good.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  our- 
selves in  agreement,  on  this  point,  with  such  a  well  informed  and  wise 
interpreter  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  Judge  Lindsey. 
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No  one  would  gather  from  reading  the  book  that  Dr.  Travis  is  a 
clergyman,  so  modestly  has  he  kept  himself  in  the  background  and  so 
closely  has  he  adhered  to  the  discussion  of  his  facts.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  a  mission  church  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  has  also  acted  as  assistant  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  carried  on  graduate  studies  at  Columbia  and  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  penal  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  county  for  the  Montclair  Civic  Association.  What  his 
pastoral  work  has  done  for  those  under  his  care  may  be  inferred  from  a 
story  he  tells  in  this  book,  about  the  young  man  who  was  indicted  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses  and  was  given  "one  more  chance." 
The  story  is  so  human  and  so  humorous  in  itself,  that  our  only  regret  is, 
it  is  too  long  to  quote  here.  Those  who  read  the  book  will  not  fail  to 
discover  it. 

It  is  this  sort  of  work, — painstaking  scientific  investigation,  accom- 
panied by  hand-to-hand  struggles  with  the  weak  of  will, — that  must  be 
done  by  clergymen  everywhere  if  they  are  to  deserve  their  lofty  title, 
"pastor,"  and  prove  themselves,  like  Dr.  Travis,  worthy  "shepherds  of 


men." 


A.  T. 


Why 'Worry?    By  George  Lincoln  Walton,  M.D.,  Consulting  Neurologist 

to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.    Philadelphia  and  London: 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1908.    Pp.  275. 

Dr.  Walton  does  not  content  himself  with  analyzing  worry,  showing 
its  relationship  to  fears,  doubts,  and  obsessions,  but  in  the  last  two  chap- 
ters he  points  out  the  mental  treatment  or  training  necessary  to  conquer 
this  so-called  "disease  of  the  age."  In  his  book  Dr.  Walton  follows  the 
worrier  home,  sits  with  him  at  table,  accompanies  him  on  his  travels,  and 
exhibits  him  in  all  his  familiar  unattractiveness.  In  his  chapter  on 
obsessions  he  points  out  their  presence  in  childhood,  and  their  persistence 
under  different  forms  in  many  adults.  An  amusing  instance  quoted  is 
that  of  "a  boy  who  had  to  touch  everyone  wearing  anything  red.  On  one 
occasion  his  whole  family  lost  their  train  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  color  among  those  waiting  in  the  station." 

Dr.  Walton  recommends  the  fad,  be  it  stamps  or  golf,  as  an  admir- 
able method  of  changing  the  current  of  one's  thoughts;  he  quotes 
Saleeby  as  saying  that  "the  mock  worry  of  a  game  is  a  good  antidote  for 
the  real  worry  of  life."  As  Dr.  Walton  says,  we  spend  far  too  much 
thought  on  the  weather.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  remarked  this  some  years 
ago  with  "Sir,  this  is  all  imagination,  which  physicians  encourage." 

Dr.  Walton's  premises  are  sound  and  his  advice  excellent,  none  the 
less  so  for  the  fact  that  we  have  heard  all  of  it  before.  It  is  no  new 
thing  to  be  told  that  in  order  to  woo  sleep  successfully,  you  must  be 
indifferent  to  whether  you  sleep  or  not ;  that  in  order  to  digest  your  food 
properly,  you  must  stop  fussing  about  it,  and  that  in  order  to  live  at 
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peace  -with  your  family  you  must  have  both  self-control  and  philosophy. 
Dr.  Walton  makes  no  claim  to  originality;  rather  does  he  collate  for  us 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  and  another  to  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  two  forerunners  of 
psycho-therapy  and  mental  healing.  To  him  "who  finds  himself  out  of 
joint  with  his  surroundings,"  he  offers  the  sage  reflection  of  the  Chinese 
philosopher, — "The  legs  of  the  stork  are  long,  the  legs  of  the  duck  are 
short ;  you  cannot  make  the  legs  of  the  stork  short,  neither  can  you  make 
the  legs  of  the  duck  long.    Why  worry?" 

No  honest  reader  of  Dr.  Walton's  arraignment  of  "fuss-budgets" 
can  fail  to  cry  out  peccavi  at  some  point  in  "Why  Worry."  But  what 
then?  Between  Epicurus  and  Dr.  Walton  we  have  had  countless  philos- 
ophers and  teachers  who  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  evils  of  worry  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  tranquil  mind, — and  yet  here  is  worry  called  the  disease 
of  the  age.  "I  told  them  once,  I  told  them  twice,  they  would  not  listen 
to  advice,"  for,  like  the  little  fishes  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  the  public 
offers  an  impassive  resistance  to  the  reiterated  counsel  of  the  mentor. 
Herein  is  sufficient  warrant  for  recommending  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Wal- 
ton's clever  and  entertaining  resetting  of  an  old  theme. 

E.  E.  W. 

A  Mind  that  Found  Itself.    By  Clifford  Whittingham  Beers.    New  York 

and  London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908.    Pp.  362. 

"A  Mind  that  Found  Itself"  is  a  wonderfully  graphic  account  of 
the  wandering  of  a  mind  set  adrift,  recorded  by  that  mind  after  it  had 
once  more  found  its  moorings.  The  author  describes,  as  only  one  who  has 
experienced  them  can  describe, .  the  vividly  realistic  hallucinations  and 
terrifj-ing  illusions  which  continually  harass  the  victims  of  certain 
forms  of  insanity.  He  gives  some  telling  illustrations  of  how  quite 
common  sounds  are  misinterpreted  and  grow  in  significance  until  they 
become  positive  proofs  in  support  of  some  elaborate  delusion  which 
colors  the  whole  thought  and  conduct. 

He  impresses  upon  us,  not  only  by  these  vivid  pen  pictures,  but  also 
by  a  pitiful  tale  of  the  lack  of  tact  and  understanding  of  those  in  charge 
of  him,  how  necessary  it  is  that  such  mental  states  should  be  understood 
by  all  practical  workers  with  the  insane.  The  book  should  be  read  by 
every  nurse  and  attendant  in  the  land.  It  would  then  accomplish  its 
mission,  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  more 
surely  than  if  it  led  to  the  wholesale  investigation  which  it  recommends. 

Mr.  Beers  pleads  passionately  for  more  human  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  hospital  attendants.  This  lack  of  humanity  is  in  reality 
grounded  in  their  absolute  inability  to  understand  the  mental  life  of 
the  patients.  Such  understanding  could  scarcely  be  expected  in  a  class 
of  men  utterly  untrained  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  the  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  The  picture  of  cruelty  drawn  by  Mr.  Beers 
makes  us  feel  that  many  attendants  are  utterly  devoid  not  only  of  tact, 
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but  of  heart  and  feeling  as  well.  The  work  must  be  taken  from  such 
hands  and  entrusted  to  a  higher  type  of  individual.  But  such  individuals 
do  not  vpant  the  work,  to  the  majority  it  is  simply  revolting.  The  real 
solution  of  the  problem  lies,  first,  in  the  education  of  the  people  to  a 
realization  of  the  demand  for  capable  workers  in  the  field,  and  secondly 
in  the  training  of  a  class  of  young  people  along  the  lines  of  abnormal 
psychology,  which  will  fit  them  to  deal  tactfully  and  sympathetically  with 
minds  so  confused  that  one  ill  chosen  remark  may  sever  the  last  thread 
which  binds  them  to  the  old  life.  Mr.  Beers  tells  how  a  promise  par- 
tially neglected  caused  him  to  lose  belief  in  the  identity  of  his  family 
and  friends,  and  how  a  careless  remark,  "We  shall  soon  straighten  you 
out,"  carried  with  it  the  sinister  meaning  of  an  impending  execution. 
He  shows  innumerable  instances  of  how  his  progress  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  the  words  and  actions  of  those  around  him.  A  more 
telling  argument  in  favor  of  the  psychic  treatment  of  the  insane  could 
scarcely  be  written. 

The  weakness  of  the  book  lies  in  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  all 
methods  which  were  not  suited  to  Mr.  Beers's  particular  case.  Mr.  Beers 
represents  a  type  of  insanity  in  which  the  mind  remains  active,  though 
confused,  therefore  its  treatment  should  be  on  a  rational  basis  and  guided 
by  the  utmost  tact.  There  is  another  type  of  insanity,  however,  in 
which  mental  activity  is  nearly  abolished,  the  little  that  does  remain 
manifesting  itself  in  impulsive  seizures,  in  which  the  patients  throw 
themselves  about  irrespective  of  surroundings,  and  are  apt  to  sustain 
serious  injuries.  An  appeal  in  words  is  here  obviously  useless,  and  the 
only  treatment  possible  is  some  form  of  restraint  which  will  protect  the 
patient  from  self-inflicted  injury.  Thus  a  method  of  restraint  which 
was  a  cruel  and  unnecessary  torture  to  Mr.  Beers,  would  be  the  most 
humane  treatment  for  this  demented  type  of  patient. 

The  book  is  so  very  well  written  that  with  its  deep  human  interest 
it  is  sure  to  attract  widespread  attention.  When  it  does,  we  feel  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  an  understanding  of  the  insane  mind  and  a  reali- 
zation of  its  needs  keen  enough  to  react  favorably  on  existing  conditions. 

Clara  Harrison  Town. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 

Facts,  Fallacies  and  Fancies. 

Under  this  apt  caption.  Bulletin  No.  6  of  February,  1908,  of  the 
Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  discusses  some  of  the 
statistics  of  the  public  schools.     We  quote  the  first  two  paragraphs: 

"Current  school  statistics  in  Indiana  disclose  some  very  interesting 
facts  which  seem  to  furnish  a  basis  for  profitable  discussion,  or  at  least 
for  entertaining  speculation.  In  1907  the  complete  school  enrolment  was 
538,881.  By  years  the  enrolment  for  the  eight  grades,  and  the  four  years 
in  the  high  school  was  as  follows:  First  grade,  88,632;  second  grade, 
68,936;  third  grade,  69,479;  fourth  grade,  65,512;  fifth  grade,  69,272; 
sixth  grade,  53,400;  seventh  grade,  47,436;  eighth  grade,  43,014;  first 
year  high  school,  17,706;  second  year  high  school,  11,928;  third  year  high 
school,  8,412;  fourth  year  high  school  5,154. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  changes  are  between  the  first  and 
second  grades  and  the  eighth  grade  and  first  year  of  high  school.  The 
latter  discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  more  easily  than  the  first.  The 
large  number  in  the  first  grade  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural 
increase  in  population  through  immigration,  and  by  the  fact  that  for  one 
reason  or  another,  mainly  that  the  first  year  work  is  too  difficult,  there 
are  two  and  three  classes  in  this  grade  covering  a  larger  range  of  years 
in  age  than  in  any  other  grade.  And  the  death  rate  among  first  grade 
pupils  is  very  high.  But  even  with  this  allowance  a  difference  of  19,696 
seems  too  large.  The  third  year  shows  a  slight  increase  over  the  second 
for  which  there  appears  no  explanation,  unless  it  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  combination  of  classes  in  the  rural  schools.  As  a  result  of  such 
combination,  many  of  the  children  who  remain  in  the  first  grade  from 
two  to  three  years  skip  the  second  grade  entirely.  The  fourth  grade 
shows  a  decline  of  3,967;  the  fifth  grade  of  6,240;  the  sixth  grade  of 
5,872;  the  seventh  grade  of  5,964;  and  the  eighth  grade  of  4,422.  These 
differences  seem  to  be  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  increase  in 
population  and  it  may  have  come  about  through  a  lax  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  education  law.  Of  course  slow  pupils  and  those  who  have 
been  kept  back  through  illness  will  be  found  in  these  lower  grades  when 
the  age  limit  is  reached." 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  of  interest  both  from  the  facts  which  it 
contains  and  the  explanations  which  it  offers.  As  to  the  facts,  it  shows 
in  the  elementary  schools  a  very  remarkable  persistence  of  the  pupils 
through  the  eight  grades.  The  record  of  nearly  half  as  many  pupils  in 
the  eighth  grade  as  in  the  first  is  quite  unusual,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
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school  system  of  Indiana.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  these  figures 
do  not,  like  so  many  figures  which  are  often  quoted,  relate  to  a  single 
city,  but  to  an  entire  state,  including  town  and  country  schools. 

But  despite  this  fact  the  quotation  endeavors  to  account  for  a  small 
enrolment,  and  offers  some  entertaining  explanations.  We  are  told  that 
one  factor  is  the  increase  in  population,  and  the  high  death  rate  among 
first  grade  pupils.  Of  course  this  reasoning  unconsciously  identifies  the 
grades  with  certain  ages.  Let  us  suppose  for  argument's  sake  that  the 
first  grade  corresponds  with  six  years  of  age  and  the  second  grade  with 
seven  and  so  on.  Would  the  mortality  of  six  year  old  children  be  a 
factor  of  considerable  moment?  In  1900  there  were  in  Indiana  55,668 
children  six  years  old,  and  54,733  children  seven  years  old.  There  is  no 
evidence  here  of  a  remarkably  high  death  rate,  and  the  difference 
accounts  for  a  relatively  small  number  only. 

In  the  upper  grades  it  is  suggested  that  the  falling  off  may  have 
come  about  through  bad  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law. 
Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  all  the  children  enter  at  six 
and  continue  in  school  until  their  fourteenth  birthday,  it  is  plain  that 
all  the  pupils  of  compulsory  school  age  would  be  included  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Their  number  in  school  is  495,691.  In  1900  there  were 
431,643  children  in  the  ages  six  to  thirteen,  both  inclusive,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  2,576,462  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  17.1  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.  The  population  of  Indiana  in  1907  is  calculated  by  the 
United  States  Census  Office  to  have  been  2,743,305,  and  if  17.1  per  cent 
were  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age  the  ni;mber  of  such  children  would 
have  been  469,104.  As  this  number  is  considerably  less  than  those  found 
in  the  elementary  schools,  it  would  not  appear  that  there  was  any  con- 
spicuous laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  school  law.  It  is  quite  within 
the  numerical  possibility  that  all  the  children  who  ought  by  law  to  be 
in  school  are  actually  attending,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  others  who 
have  passed  beyond  their  fourteenth  birthday. 

In  the  final  sentence  of  the  quotation  the  aiithor  gives  us  the  true 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  w^hich  he  is  attempting  to  explain.  Only 
in  this  sentence  does  he  escape  from  the  trammels  of  the  assumption 
underlying  his  forced  and  inadequate  explanations,  that  pupils  of  a  given 
age  must  necessarily  be  in  some  corresponding  grade.  He  touches  the 
problem  of  retardation  without  being  conscious  of  its  significance. 

Thorndike's  Elimination  hy  Grades. 

The  last  number  of  The  Psychological  Clinic  quoted  and  com- 
mented favorably  upon  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  criti- 
cising the  methods  and  conclusions  of  Thorndike's  monograph  on  "The 
Elimination  of  Pupils  from  School."  Dr.  Thorndike  has  written  a  long 
letter  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  which  has  been  published  in  the 
current  number  of  that  journal,  in  which  he  points  out  some  of  the  errors 
of  Dr.  Winship's  criticism.     The  Psychological  Clinic  expects  in  its 
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next  issue  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of  elimination  and  of 
the  discussion  which  has  recently  arisen,  which  will  do  greater  justice 
to  Thorndike's  important  contribution  than  there  is  space  for  in  this 
issue. 

Summer  ScJiools  for  Teachers  of  Bachward  Children. 

Teachers  of  backward  or  otherwise  exceptional  children  are  being 
offered  increasing  opportunity  for  obtaining  satisfactory  professional 
training.  The  development  of  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
special  classes  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  has  been  much 
retarded,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  teachers  to 
whom  these  children  could  be  committed  with  confidence  that  the  best 
results  would  be  obtained.  Many  of  these  teachers  have  shown  a  com- 
mendable desire  to  increase  their  professional  equipment.  It  has  only 
been  within  recent  years  that  teachers  seeking  adequate  training  could 
find  it.  There  are  now  at  least  three  summer  schools  offering  courses 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  these  special  classes. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Excep- 
tional Children  announces  a  summer  course  for  teachers  of  exceptional 
children  extending  from  July  13th  to  August  22d.  Psychological  and 
physiological  laboratory  courses,  practical  instruction  in  nursing  and 
care-taking,  observation  and  practice  work  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
playgrounds,  will  form  the  basis  for  training.  The  work  will  be  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  Groszmann  School  for  Nervous  and  Atypical 
Children,  situated  at  Watchung  Crest,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Girls  and  Boys 
announces  the  sixth  session  of  its  summer  school  for  public  school 
teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  professional  training  to 
those  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  sjDecial  classes  in  the  public  schools  and 
to  fit  teachers,  superintendents,  and  students  of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy to  better  understand  peculiar,  backward,  and  special  children. 
The  session  of  1908  is  from  July  13th  to  August  22d,  inclusive. 

The  first  courses  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  of 
backward  children  were  given,  so  far  as  is  known  to  The  Psychological 
Clinic,  by  the  Department  of  Psychology  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  year  1897.  Courses  in  child  psychology,  physiological  psy- 
chology, and  in  the  ijractical  observation  of  work  with  a  class  of  back- 
ward children  were  offered  in  that  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  siimmer 
session  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing. Last  year  this  work  was  again  instituted  by  the  Psychological 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Courses  in  child  psy- 
chology, laboratory  courses  in  physiological  and  experimental  psychology 
and  the  psychological  clinic  for  the  observation  and  study  of  backward 
and  defective  children  will  be  given  daily  during  the  summer  session  of 
1908,  from  July  6th  to  Augtist  15th,  inclusive. 
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In   Cbarge   of   Backward   Children    Investigation. 

Ilussell  Sago  Foundation. 

Students  and  critics  of  our  public  school  systems  are  giving 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  record  of  the  figures  printed  in 
the  annual  reports  of  superintendents  and  school  l)oards.  They 
are  seeking  to  discover  whether  the  record  Avhich  lies  embedded 
in  the  statistical  statements  of  actual  conditions  is  one  of  accom- 
idishment  or  of  failure.  As  they  thumb  the  pages  of  school 
reports  in  quest  of  evidence,  they  cannot  escape  the  impression 
that  the  records  are  only  fragmentary.  Born  of  real  or  fancied 
administrative  necessities,  colored  oftentimes  by  a  local  point  of 
view,  the  printed  statistical  tables  may  throw  light  upon  educa- 
tional questions,  but  it  is  incidental  to  their  main  purpose.  As 
the  published  figiires  are  analyzed  with  a  view  to  gain  an  answer 
to  specific  queries,  the  consciousness  deepens  that  the  light  which 
the  figures  shed  is  rarely  simple  and  pure,  but  is  highly  complex — 
a  synthesis  of  the  most  varied  elements.  It  is  not  with  any  pre- 
tension of  exhausting  the  subject,  but  in  the  hope  of  clarifying  in 
some  degree  current  conceptions  as  to  the  elements  which  enter 
into  one  of  the  simpler  statistical  statements  regarding  schools, 
the  number  of  children  in  each  grade,  that  the  present  study  has 
l)een  undertaken. 

In  recent  discussion  much  has  been  made  of  the  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  children  in  the  successive  grades,  from  the  first 
to  the  eighth.  Writers,  Avho  have  otherwise  the  most  varied  point? 
of  view,  have  perceived  in  such  numerical  decrease  a  test  of  the 
etficiency  of  school  systems.  Those  of  a  more  gifted  imagination 
have  seen  in  them  evidence  of  a  conspicuous  failure  of  our  school? 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  while 
those  more  cautious  by  nature  have  not  hesitated  to  make  it  a 
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reproach  upon  certain  cities  that  their  upper  grades  contained  rela- 
tively fewer  pupils  than  those  of  other  localities. 

The  feeling  that  these  grade  records  embody  facts  of  far- 
reaching  consequence  is  widespread.  It  reveals  itself  in  a  more 
general  publication  of  the  figures  in  question.  Such  tables  are 
appearing  in  reports  of  city  schools,  where  they  have  heretofore 
been  lacking.  The  latest  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  IN^ew  York  contains  a  summary  of  the  facts 
for  the  cities  of  the  State,  and  the  forthcoming  report  will  go  into 
further  details,  giving  not  only  the  number  in  the  grades,  but  the 
ages  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  grades  for  the  cities  of  the  State.  The 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1906 
giv2S  the  grade  distribution  of  the  school  children  in  127  cities. 
The  report  now  in  press  wdll,  we  are  advised,  contain  similar  data 
for  1907  for  upwards  of  seven  hundred  to^vns  and  cities.  The 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  in  preparation  a  compilation  of  these 
and  other  data  from  the  reports  of  the  hundred  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Side  by  side  with  this  more  abundant  presentation  of  the 
original  data  have  appeared  certain  attempts  at  an  interpretation. 
In  the  school  reports  we  find  an  occasional,  not  always  a  very 
enlightening  comment  upon  the  reasons  of  this  falling  off  in  the 
grades.  It  is  in  part  upon  an  interpretation  of  such  figures  that 
Commissioner  Draper  of  ITew  York  State  bases  the  cogent  argu- 
ment for  industrial  education  w^hich  gave  such  marked  distinction 
to  his  last  annual  report.  ISTor  will  it  be  forgotten  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  such  figures  added  to  the  heat  if  not  to  the  light  of 
the  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence at  Washington  in  February  last. 

The  most  conspicuous  effort  to  interpret  these  figures  is  found 
in  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike's  study  of  the  "Elimination  of  Pupils 
from  School,"  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  bulletin  in  Eebruaiy,  1908.  It  appears  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  several  grades  is  the  basic  fact  of  his  discus- 
sion. Seeking  by  complicated  and  unexplained  processes  to  elimi- 
nate from  these  figures  all  other  elements,  he  deduces  from  them 
certain  general  propositions  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  leave 
school  at  each  grade.  There  has  not  been  an  universal  acceptance 
of  his  conclusions.  There  is  a  feeling  that  in  some  cases  at  least 
there  is  no  such  exodus  from  the  schools  and  at  such  early  grades 
as  his  conclusions  indicate.  Unfortunately,  the  published  study 
does  not  afford  the  means  of  verifying  or  confuting  the  conclu- 
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sions.  Nor  does  it  afford  a  means  whereby  other  cities  not  included 
in  the  computations  can  be  compared  with  those  which  are  so 
included. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Thomdike's  contribution 
has  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  has  led  to  such  a 
scrutiny  of  the  grade  statistics  as  they  have  not  received  before. 
It  prompts  to  further  study.  It  is  clear  that  the  grade  figures  are 
the  resultant  of  a  considerable  number  of  forces.  Among  these 
forces  Dr.  Thorndike  selects  one,  that  of  elimination,  and  seeks 
to  detach  it  from  the  elements  with  which  it  is  associated.  He 
clearly  recognizes  the  existence  of  these  other  elements,  but  it  may 
well  be  that  the  concentration  of  his  study  upon  one  element  only 
has  led  to  an  undue  emphasis  and  an  exaggeration  of  its  impor- 
tance. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  appear  to  the  writer  that  the 
treatment  of  important  elements,  incidental  only  to  the  main  theme 
of  Dr.  Thorndike's  study,  is  perhaps  too  scanty  for  those  who  have 
not  given  this  matter  the  long  and  patient  study  which  Dr.  Thorn- 
dike  tells  us  he  has  devoted  to  it.  The  general  proposition  that 
the  grade  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  is  the  re- 
sultant of  several  forces  may  be  readily  assented  to  by  many  who 
have  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  those  forces  are.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  present  study  to  make  clear,  if  possible,  some  of  the  forces 
which  produce  this  complex  result. 

In  our  study  we  shall  proceed  from  the  known  fact  of  unequal 
numbers  in  the  several  grades.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  exhibit 
the  various  factors  which  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  this  in- 
equality. We  shall  see,  moreover,  that  many  of  the  causes  at 
work  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
system,  and  others  have  little  relation  to  it. 

In  the  course  of  his  study  of  elimination.  Dr.  Thorndike 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  elimination  is  compara- 
tively unrelated  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system  and  depre- 
cates any  inferences  as  to  the  latter  from  the  rate  of  elimination 
which  results  from  his  studies.  Our  studies  have  led  us  to  similar 
results  in  comparing  the  grade  inequalities  of  different  cities.  Any 
conclusions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  systems  should  be 
reserved  until  all  the  elements  entering  into  the  observed  grade 
inequalities  have  been  carefully  gauged. 

Figures  showing  grade  distribution  in  city  school  systems 
form  the  simplest  and  most  common  sort  of  statistical  information 
bearing  on  this  subject.  Wherever  such  figures  are  printed  their 
most  prominent  characteristic  is  the  diminution  in  the  numbers 
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of  childreu  iii  the  successive  grades.  Thus  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Chicago  for  1906  gives  the  average  membership 
in  that  city  as  f ojlows : 

First  grade 43,560 

Second  grade   34,330 

Third  grade 32,814 

Fourth  grade 30,004 

Fifth  grade 28,056 

Sixth  grade 22,540 

Seventh  grade    17,643 

Eighth  grade   12,939 

Here  the  most  casual  inspection  of  the  figures  shows  us  that 
the  second  grade  is  far  smaller  than  the  first,  the  third  considerably 
less  numerous  than  the  second,  and  so  on  until  we  reach  the  eighth 
grade,  which  is  considerably  less  than  one-third  as  large  as  the  first. 
Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that  Chicago  is  exceptional  in  this 
respect.  On  the  contrary,  very  many  cities  show  even  greater 
disparities  in  their  grade  distributions. 

The  natural  conclusion  of  the  casual  student  of  such  figures 
is  that  the  pupils  are  dropping  out  of  school  all  the  time,  and  hence 
the  number  in  each  grade  diminishes  as  the  grades  advance.  In  the 
cases  cited,  that  of  Chicago,  the  immediate  interpretation  of  the 
figures  is  that  of  each  forty-three  children  entering  the  first  gi'ade, 
no  more  than  thirteen  reach  the  eighth  and  still  fewer  graduate. 
That  such  a  conclusion  is  not  justified  is  made  evident  by  a  study 
of  some  of  the  factors  contributing  to  bring  about  the  disparity  in 
numbers  noted  in  the  several  grades.  The  assumption  that  the 
grades  should  nonnally  be  about  equal  in  numbers  rests  upon  the 
very  common  idea  that  substantially  the  same  number  of  children 
cuter  school  each  year,  that  they  advance  with  fair  regularity  from 
grade  to  grade,  and  that  they  remain  until  the  completion  of  the 
eleraentarv  course. 

In  fact,  all  of  these  suppositions  are  erroneous.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  a  certain  natural  decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
with  advancing  age  which  is  due  to  death ;  so  that  we  may  always 
expect  to  find  fewer  persons  with  each  advancing  year  of  age. 
Secondly,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  each  successive  and 
younger  generation  of  children  which  is  due  to  the  natural  increase 
in  population.  Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  age  fourteen, 
each  yoiTuger  generation  is  larger.    Looked  at  from  the  standpoint 
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of  the  age  seven,  each  older  generation  is  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  obvious  that  there  are  in  iSTew  York  State  more  five 
year  old  children  to-day  than  there  were  five  years  ago,  and  hence 
at  the  present  time  more  five-year-olds  than  ten-year-olds.  These 
two  elements — that  of  death  and  that  of  the  increased  size  of 
each  succeeding  generation — contribute  to  form  the  factor  of 
population. 

All  children  do  not  advance  regularly  from  grade  to  grade ; 
some  of  them  are  left  behind  to  repeat  a  year  or  two.  This  is  the 
factor  of  retardation. 

All  children  do  not  complete  the  elementary  schools.  In 
some  localities  few  and  in  others  more  leave  the  early  or  primary 
grades,  but  in  all  localities  great  numl^ers  leave  the  grammar  grades 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  This  is  the  factor  of 
elimination. 

It  is  not  denied  that  other  factors  may  and  undoubtedly  do 
affect  the  size  of  grades  in  certain  cases  and  localities.  Among 
such  possible  factors  may  be  mentioned  the  influx  of  children 
whose  schooling  has  already  been  begim  in  other  places,  the  tide 
to  and  from  private  and  parochial  schools,  and  the  enrollment  of 
immigrant  children  who  enter  the  schools  at  comparatively  ad- 
vanced age.  But  such  factors  are  local  and  irregailar  in  their 
influence  and  undoubtedly  compensatory  to  a  certain  extent  in 
their  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three  factors  of  population, 
retardation,  and  elimination  are  always  present. 

Population. 

Two  elements  contributing  to  form  the  factor  of  popvlution 
have  been  mentioned:  decrease  by  death  and  the  natural  increase 
in  successive  age  generations  caused  by  an  increasing  population. 
If  for  the  moment  we  assign  an  age  to  each  grade,  beginning  with 
seven  years  as  the  age  of  pupils  in  the  first  grade,  and  if  we 
suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  a  stationary  school  population  in 
which  1000  pupils  enter  school  each  year,  none  die,  and  none 
drop  out,  we  have  a  gi*ade  distribution  as  follows: 

Grade  Distnhiition  in  a  Stationary  Population  with 

No  Deaths. 

First  grade 1000  children     7  years  old 

Second  grade   1000         "  8 

Third  grade 1000        "  9  *' 

Fourth  gi-ade 1000        ''         10         " 
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Fiftk  grade 1000  children  11  years  old 

Sixth  grade 1000         "          12          " 

Seventh  grade 1000         "          13          " 

Eighth  grade 1000        "          14         " 

In  the  United  States  the  annual  death  rate  for  the  ages  of 
five  to  fifteen  is  3.8  per  1000.  It  is  not,  of  course,  exactly  3.8  for 
each  of  the  ages,  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  because  of  its 
relative  insignificance  we  may  apply  it  equally  to  note  its  effect. 

Grade  Distribution  Showing  Decrease  Through  Death. 

First  grade 1000      children     Y  years  old 

Second  grade 996.2         "  8  " 

Third  grade 992.4        "  9  " 

Fourth  grade 988.6         "  10 

Fifth  grade 984.9         "  11  " 

Sixth  grade   981.1        "  12         " 

Seventh  grade 977.4        "  13 

Eighth  grade   973.7         "  14 


cc 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  element  of  death  alone  will 
account  for  a  decrease  of  some  26  or  27  in  the  progress  of  each 
1000  children  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth. 

But  death  is  a  far  smaller  element  in  making  up  the  factor 
of  population  than  is  the  increase  of  population.  How  great  a 
factor  the  two  together  constitute  we  may  perhaps  roughly  measure 
by  applying  to  the  problem  the  figures  given  for  each  age  group 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years  inclusive  in  the  aggregate  population 
of  the  United  States  according  to  the  late  census. 

At  that  time  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,787,019  chil- 
dren seven  years  old.  Those  fourteen  years  old  numbered  1,556,- 
112.  There  are  plainly  two  reasons  why  the  children  fourteen 
years  old  are  less  numerous  than  those  seven  years  old:  First, 
there  were  fewer  children  born  fourteen  years  ago  than  seven 
years  ago ;  second,  of  the  children  born  fourteen  years  ago  a  larger 
proportion  have  died  than  among  those  born  seven  years  ago.  In 
less  degree  this  is  true  of  the  eight  year  old  children  compared 
with  the  seven-year-olds.  So  those  of  nine  will  be  slightly  less 
numerous  than  those  of  eight.  The  number  of  children  at  each 
age  from  seven  to  fourteen  will  gradually  diminish.  By  dividing 
the  number  of  fourteen  year  old  children  by  that  of  those  seven 
years  old,  we  can  readily  find  how  many  fourteen-year-olds  there 
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are  to  be  expected  when  there  are,  say,  1000  seven-year-olds.  By 
means  of  such  relative  figures  we  may  show  how  many  children 
there  are  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  at  the  ages  of  eight, 
nine,  etc.,  for  each  1000  at  the  age  of  seven.  Stating  this  in  the 
form  of  a  supposititiovis  grade  distribution,  we  have  the  following : 

Grade  Distribution  as  Influenced  by  the  Two  Elements, 
Death  and  Increase  of  Population. 

First  grade 1000  children     7  years  old 

Second  grade 985  "  8          " 

Third  grade 964  "  9 

Fourth  grade   938  "  10 

Fifth  grade 920  "  11 

Sixth  grade 904  "  12 

Seventh  grade 889  "  13 

Eighth  gTade  871  "  14 

The  foregoing  shows  most  conveniently  the  tapering  off  in 
numbers  of  the  population  as  the  age  increases.  As  before  ex- 
plained, this  tapering  off,  resulting  in  an  apparent  diminution  in 
the  upper  ages,  is  in  reality  caused  by  successive  increases  in  the 
lower  ages.  Were  we  to  state  it  in  other  terms  to  make  this  clear, 
we  might  take  the  age  of  fourteen  as  the  basis  for  computing  our 
relative  figures.  In  that  case,  instead  of  saying  that  for  each 
1000  children  seven  years  old  there  are  871  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, we  should  say  that  for  each  1000  at  the  age  of  fourteen  we 
may  expect  to  find  1148  seven  years  old.  This  is  simply  the 
same  proposition  stated  in  different  terms. 

It  is  not  claimed,  of  course,  that  the  figures  in  the  table 
constitute  an  absolute  measure  applicable  to  any  school  system. 
Their  value  lies  rather  in  giving  a  typical  measure  of  the  attenua- 
tion to  be  allowed  for  from  influences  of  population  under  normal 
circumstances.  The  age  distribution  of  the  population  is  not,  of 
course,  uniform  throughout  the  country.  In  some  localities  in  fact 
very  considerable  variations  from  the  standard  are  found.  Neither 
do  school  grades  correspond  exactly  wdth  ages.  Nevertheless,  if 
children  enter  at  the  age  of  seven  they  will  be  at  least  fourteen 
upon  reaching  the  eighth  grade,  and  we  shall  not  be  far  out  of 
the  way  if  we  state  that  under  perfect  school  conditions  of  progress 
and  retention  of  pupils  we  could  in  no  case  expect  to  find  more 
than  87  per  cent  as  many  children  in  the  eighth  grade  as  in  the 
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first  grade.  This  is  a  constant  and  very  considerable  factor  in 
bringing  about  disparity  in  the  nnmber  of  children  in  the  several 
grades,  and  it  is  one  which  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  much 
of  the  current  discussion  of  the  problem. 

Retardation. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  all  pupils  do  not  advance 
regularly  from  grade  to  grade.  It  is  a  fact  of  which  all  educator? 
are  keenly  aware.  But  just  how  many  pupils  fail  to  advance  and 
at  what  points  in  the  school  course,  and  most  important  of  all, 
for  what  causes,  are  questions  as  yet  relatively  unansv/ered.  There 
is  not  even  any  general  agi'eement  as  to  how  "percentage  of  pro- 
motions" shall  be  computed,  and  indeed  practice  is  very  diverse 
in  the  matter.  Some  information  on  the  subject  may  be  gleaned 
from  a  study  of  school  reports.  The  most  recent  reports  from  five 
large  cities  give  the  following  statement : 

City  Per  Cent  of 

'  Promotions 

:N"ew  York 79 

Chicago   83 

Cincinnati    80 

Columbus   78 

Kansas  City,  :\ro 71 

From  these  ligure-s  it  appears  that  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if 
we  assume  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  in  a  system  will  be  advanced  at  each  regular  time  of 
promotion,  and  that  20  per  cent  will  fail  to  be  so  advanced.  If 
each  year  20  per  cent  fail,  the  first  grade  will  contain  in  our 
supposititious  case  the  1000  pupils  just  entered,  as  well  as  some 
who  entered  the  year  before,  some  who  entered  two  years  before, 
and  a  few  who  entered  three  years  before,  or  even  earlier.  The 
actual  number  in  the  first  grade  will  be  1250  and  not  1000. 
Xow,  if  the  same  rules  hold  for  the  other  grades,  and  no  pupils 
drop  out,  that  is,  if  all  stay  to  complete  the  course,  no  matter  how 
long  it  takes,  each  grade  will  contain  the  same  number  as  the  first, 
namely,  1250.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  four-fifths  of  the 
normal  progress,  or  that  planned  by  the  course  of  study,  we  shall 
have  five-fourths  of  the  nonnal  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade. 
That  is,  if  the  factor  of  population  were  inoperative,  we  shouhl 
have  under  these  conditions  the  following  grade  distribution : 
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Grade  Distribution  when  80  Per  Cent  of  the  Pupils  are 

Promoted,  All  Finish,  and  the  Population 

Factor  Does  not  Enter. 

First  grade 1,250 

Second  grade ]  ,250 

Third  grade 1,250 

Fourth  grade 1,250 

Fifth  grade 1,250 

Sixth  grade    1,250 

Seventh  grade    1,250 

Eighth  grade 1,250 


10,000 


But  we  know  tliat  these  conditions  are  never  found.  Pupils 
who  find  themselves  in  some  grade  lower  than  the  eighth  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  do  not  remain  to  complete  the 
course.     They  drop  out.     This  brings  us  to  the  third  factor,  that  of 

Elimination. 

A  study  of  the  age  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of 
the  five  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  shows,  after  allowing 
for  inaccuracies  of  age  returns,  which  are  proverbial,  that  in  the 
main  the  decrease  in  the  ages  of  school  children  in  these  years  is 
slight,  following  substantially  the  laws  of  population  already  ex- 
plained. There  is  a  relatively  marked  falling  off  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  followed  by  a  very  marked  decline  in  numbers  at  the 
ages  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen.  That  is  to  say  that  com- 
paratively few  pupils  will  remain  in  school  after  the  age  of 
fourteen,  many  drop  out  at  that  age,  and  some  anticipate  it  and 
leave  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  data  from  these  cities  gives  us 
very  nearly  the  following  table  when  the  figures  are  reduced  to 
relative  terms: 

Children  of  10  years 104 

Children  of  11  years 102 

Children  of  12  years   100 

Children  of  13  years 90 

Children  of  14  years   50 

Children  of  15  years 25 

Children  of  16  years 12 
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From  these  figures  we  may  assume  as  a  reasonable  approxi- 
mation, that  in  the  elementary  schools  10  per  cent  of  the  children 
will  have  left  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  that  50  per  cent  will  have 
left  at  fourteen,  half  of  the  remainder  at  fifteen,  and  again  half 
of  these  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Now,  if  pupils  in  school  advanced  with  substantial  regularity, 
so  as  to  reach  the  upper  grades  by  the  time  they  attained  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  it  is  evident  that  elimination  would  not 
be  a  very  powerful  factor  in  bringing  about  grade  disparity,  and 
would  be  operative  only  in  the  highest  grades.  But  we  know  that 
pupils  of  these  ages  are  found  in  the  intermediate  grades  in  no 
inconsiderable  numbers.  This  brings  into  operation  the  factors 
of  retardation  and  elimination  in  combination. 

To  show  what  the  result  is  we  may  have  recourse  again  to 
a  supposititious  case,  but  one  this  time  which  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches conditions  as  found  in  our  schools  than  do  those  cited 
heretofore.  Suppose  we  have  a  school  system  v/here  the  popula- 
tion is  stationary,  where  1000  new  pupils  enter  the  schools  at  the 
age  of  seven  each  year,  where  there  is  a  uniform  rate  of  promo- 
tion of  80  per  cent,  and  where  10  per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  50  per  cent  by  the  time  they  are  fourteen,  50 
per  cent  of  the  remainder  at  fifteen  years,  and  half  of  those  left 
drop  out  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  Under  these  conditions  we  shall 
have  the  following  age  and  grade  distribution : 

Age  and  Grade  Disirihution.     Stationary  Population.     Retarda- 
tion and  Elimination  both  Operative. 
Ages. 

Grades  7              8            9           10           11  12  13  14  15  16     Total 

First    1000      200       40         8         2  1250 

Second    800      320       96       25  5  1  1247 

Third    640      384      150  50  13  1  1238 

Fourth    512     413  203  72  14  1  1215 

Fifth     ,           410  412  221  57  11  1    1112 

Sixth    328  356  337  36  8      865 

Seventh    237  184  74  22      517 

Eighth    105  84  38      227 

1000    1000    1000    1000    1000   998    900    498    206    69    7671 

In  this  table  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  grade  distribution 
closely  approximating  those  commonly  found  in  the  school  systems 
of  our  cities.  The  familiar  characteristics  are  present :  the  falling 
off  in  size  of  the  successive  grades,  the  presence  of  substantially 
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equal  age  groups  until  we  reach  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  there  is 
a  slight  falling  off  followed  by  a  much  sharper  drop ;  and  the  small 
size  of  the  eighth  grade  as  compared  with  the  first.  We  have  well 
illustrated,  too,  the  fact  that  while  retardation  results  in  holding 
in  the  first  and  each  of  the  other  primary  grades  many  more 
children  than  the  number  entering  school  each  year,  in  the  upper 
gi'ades  the  combination  of  retardation  and  elimination  accounts 
for  the  depletion  which  is  so  noticeable ;  yet  the  result  is  not,  as 
has  been  so  often  stated,  to  bring  into  our  schools  a  greater  number 
of  children  than  those  who  would  be  present  if  all  progressed 
normally.  To  state  this  in  terms  of  school  administration,  doing 
away  with  retardation  would  not  do  aw^ay  with  the  problem  of 
"part  time,"  nor  would  it  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number 
of  school  sittings  or  schoolrooms  required,  nor  would  it  result  in 
any  financial  economy.  The  economies  effected  would  be  educa- 
tional rather  than  material.  They  would  consist  in  giving  a  more 
extended  education  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  entering 
school. 

Summarizing  our  three  modifying  factors  of  Population, 
Retardation,  and  Elimination,  we  may  compare  in  one  table  the 
effect  which  each  one  of  these  separately,  and  finally  the  three 
working  together,  will  have  on  the  grade  distribution  of  a  com- 
munity, when  1000  children  enter  the  first  grade. 


Grade  Distributions  Showing  Modification  by  Different  Factors. 

No                                          Death  Retarda-  Population, 

Grades                       Modify-  Death               and  In-  tion  and  Retardation 

Ing  Factr  Only               crease  of  Elimina-  and 

ors                                        Population              tlon  Elimination 

First 1000  1000  1000  1250  1250 

Second 1000  996  985  1247  1228 

Third    1000  992  964  1238  1193 

Fourth 1000  988  938  1215  1138 

Fifth   1000  984  920  1112  1023 

Sixth   1000  981  904  865  782 

Seventh   1000  977  889  517  459 

Eighth 1000  973  871  227  198 

Total   8000  7891  7471  7671  7271 

This  final  distribution  which  we  have  as  the  resultant  of  the 
combined  modifying  influences  of  the  factors  of  Population,  Re- 
tardation, and  Elimination,  may  well  appear  extreme  to  anyone 
who  has  not  devoted  considerable  study  to  the  phenomena  of  grade 
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distribution.  At  first  sight  the  disparity  in  numbers  between  the 
1250  children  in  the  first  grade  and  the  198  in  the  eighth  seems 
unreasonably  large,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  total  of  the  eight 
grades,  7271,  seems  too  small  when  we  remember  that  the  first 
y-rade  contains  1250.  Are  similar  conditions  reallv  found  in  our 
city  school  systems  ?  We  may  gain  light  on  this  point  by  com- 
paring our  supposititious  case  with  the  grade  distributions  found 
in  some  of  our  cities,  taking  in  each  case  1000  pupils  in  the  first 
grade  as  a  base  and  using  relative  figures  to  facilitate  comparison. 

Grade  Distributions  on  Basis  of  1,000  Pupils  in  First  Grade. 

Supposititious 
Grades  Case— All  three    Jersev  City,  N.  J.       Newark,  N.  J.   New  York  Citj 

Factors  operative  1903  19.j3  1907 

First    1000  1000  1000  1000 

Second    982  75G  871  838 

Third    951  614  784  823 

Fourth    910  519  635  768 

Fifth   818  445  477  690 

Sixth   625  344  361  525 

Seventh    367  226  236  375 

Eighth 158  166  174  262 


Total    5814  4070  4538  5281 

We  have  here  the  answer  to  our  question.  Yevy  evidently 
the  grade  distributions  found  in  our  city  school  systems  are  not 
radically  dissimilar  from  the  distribution  resulting  from  the  ap- 
plication of  our  several  hypotheses  in  the  supposititious  case.  One 
characteristic  difference,  however,  is  noticeable.  Whenever  we 
take  figures  giving  the  grade  distribution  of  an  actual  school  sys- 
tem, we  find  a  greater  disparity  between  the  numbers  of  children 
in  the  first  and  second  grades  than  we  do  in  our  supposititious 
ease.  In  city  school  systems  we  invariably  find  very  many  more 
first  grade  than  second  grade  children.  In  our  supposititious  case 
we  find  only  a  few  more.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
difference  between  the  figures  in  our  supposititious  case  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  modification  resulting  from  the  influence  of  the 
population  factor,  whereas  in  actual  school  systems  the  percentage 
of  promotion  from  the  first  grade  to  the  second  is  almost  invariably 
lower  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  higher  grades  A  larger  propor- 
tion of  children  enter  the  first  gi*ade  late  in  the  year  and  so  fail  of 
promotion,  than  is  the  case  in  the  other  grades.     As  the  condition? 
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in  this  respect  vary  greatly  in  different  localities,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  standard  which  has  for  its  basis  the  number  of  children  in  the 
first  grade  will  be  of  little  utility  as  a  criterion  for  judging  the 
number  we  may  fairly  expect  to  find  in  each  of  the  other  grades. 
To  have  recognized  in  our  hypothetical  case  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  retardation  by  grades — being  greater  in  the  lower,  and  less 
in  the  upper  grades — would  have  introduced  complications  into 
our  calculations  which  were  deemed  unnecessary,  since  our  purpos*^ 
was  rather  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  these  factors,  than  to 
propose  an  exact  measurement. 

As  a  result,  then,  of  our  study  we  may  fonnulato  the  follow- 
ing general  rules  which  will  serve  as  tolerably  accurate  criteria  for 
judging  the  grade  membership  in  American  city  school  systems 
under  substantially  normal  conditions  of  population  and  school 
administration : 

(1)  During  the  eight  years  following  their  entrance  into  the 

school  system  we  may  count  on  about  27  in  each 
1000  of  these  children  being  removed  by  death, 

(2)  Owing  to  the  factor  of  population,  composed  of  the  two 

elements  of  death  and  increase  of  population,  we 
may  expect  to  find  nonnally  for  each  1000  children 
in  the  first  grade  no  more  than  871  in  the  eighth. 

(3)  A  not  uncommon  measure  of  advance  in  our  large  city 

school  systems  is  to  have  four-fifths  of  the  pupils 
promoted  at  each  regular  time  of  promotion,  and  to 
have  one-fifth  fail. 

(4)  It  is  safe  to  count  on  10  per  cent  of  the  children  leaving 

on  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  50  per  cent 
by  the  time  they  are  fourteen,  50  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  at  fifteen,  and  again  50  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

In  general  it  appears,  then,  that  the  grade  distribution  is  the 
resultant  of  such  diverse  elements,  that  without  the  most  careful 
analysis  conclusions  as  to  any  of  these  elements  are  liable  to  go 
astray.  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  school  reports  and  current 
educational  discussion  will  not  fail  to  recall  instances  in  which  the 
existence  of  one  or  more  of  the  modifying  factors  has  been  ignored. 
We  shall  have  accomplished  our  purpose  if  we  have  brought  out 
clearly  the  simple  fact  that  at  least  three  factors  have  an  important 
share  in  producing  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades  which  is 
commonly  observed  in  our  elementary  schools. 


THE  TRAIXIXG  OF  A  BACKWARD  BOY. 

By  AIaegaret  Keivee  Smith^  Ph.D. 
State  Normal  School,  Kew  Paltz,  X.  Y. 

In  the  March  aud  April  niiinbers  of  The  Psychological 
Clixic  for  this  year  will  be  found  a  report  on  the  training  of  a 
backward  boy,  eight  and  one-haK  years  of  age,  for  a  period  of 
sixty-two  days,  that  is,  the  school  term  from  September  18  to 
December  19,  1907.  After  the  Christmas  vacation  the  work  with 
the  child  was  continued  from  the  first  week  in  January  until  June 
18,  1908,  at  which  time  the  schools  in  jSTew  Paltz  closed  for  the 
simmier  vacation. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  report  the  progress 
made  during  the  period  of  nine  months,  from  September  18,  1907, 
to  June  18,  1908. 

When  the  child  came  under  her  care,  the  first  effort  of  the 
teacher  was  directed  towards  securing  suitable  food.  At  present, 
though  rather  delicate,  he  has  a  fair  appetite  for  such  simple  foods 
as  children  need.  His  appearance  now  indicates  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory condition  of  nutrition,  while  his  strength  may  be  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  time  he  has  been  under  training,  he  has 
not  lost  a  day  because  of  illness.  During  the  school  year  he  has 
gained  only  three  pounds  in  weight,  but  he  has  grown  two  and 
one-half  inches  in  height. 

The  treatment  of  the  nose  and  throat  for  adenoid  growths 
resulted  in  the  development  of  voluntary  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  head,  and  in  the  ability  to  close  the  mouth.  A 
marked  improvement  in  power  of  attention  was  also  observed. 
The  involuntary  rotary  movement  of  the  head  has  entirely  ceased. 
Even  yet,  however,  when  under  the  influence  of  fear,  the  mouth 
has  a  tendency  to  fall  open,  while  the  head  tilts  slightly  backward, 
thus  bringing  the  chin  above  the  normal  level. 

As  stated  in  the  March  issue,  the  mother  asserted  that  Willie 
never  ran,  never  played,  never  smiled  or  laughed,  and  never  talked. 
The  whole  attitude  of  the  child  was  quite  in  accordance  with  these 
statements.  He  was  quite  incapable  of  lifting  his  feet  to  run,  and 
it  was  only  after  sixty-one  days  of  instruction  that  he  ran  volun- 
tarily. At  present  he  runs  in  much  the  same  way  as  any  boy  of 
his  age. 

(134) 
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The  impulse  to  play,  as  well  as  the  power  to  perceive  a  humor- 
ous situation  was  quite  undeveloped.  His  first  appreciation  of 
a  "make-believe"  was  shown  in  connection  with  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  The  teaclier  told  him  that  this  dot  always 
says  to  the  reader,  "Please  stop  a  bit."  He  argued  seriously  that 
the  dot  could  not  talk,  yet  agreed  that  the  request  to  pause  should 
receive  attention.  At  present  the  child  has  a  keen  delight  in  play, 
and  takes  great  pleasure  in  dramatizing  his  reading  lesson.  In 
playing,  signs  of  self-consciousness  are  entirely  absent,  so  that  he 
is  ready  to  undertake  any  character,  old  or  young,  beast  or  human. 
During  the  last  seven  weeks  of  training,  his  play  was  largely  con- 
fined to  the  dramatization  of  the  Mother  Goose  melodies,  many 
of  which  he  learned  during  the  winter.  He  directs  the  arrange- 
ment and  attitudes  of  the  characters,  and  before  he  tires  of  the 
play  has  himself  acted  all  the  different  parts. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  training,  the  child  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  competition.  At  present  he  understands  clearly  what  it 
means  to  "beat"  in  a  game,  and  will  even  call  out,  "Here,  let  me 
do  that !"  or  "Let  me  get  ahead !" 

His  attitudes  are  quickly  assumed,  and  are  remarkably  easy. 
His  voice  changes  at  will  from  low  to  high,  from  soft  to  harsh 
tones.  At  times  when  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  spirit  of  play,  he 
displays  such  an  apprehension  of  the  situation,  and  such  abandon 
that  a  more  than  ordinary  development  in  this  direction  seems 
not  improbable.  As  soon  as  the  play  is  over,  however,  the  sugges- 
tion of  unusual  possibilities  largely  disappears,  and  he  becomes 
again  the  inarticulate,  backward  little  boy  who  can  hardly  be 
forced  to  expression  except  by  means  of  many  imitations  and 
innumerable  repetitions. 

It  must  be  stated  that  Willie  gives  himself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  play  only  in  one  room,  that  in  which  his  training 
first  began.  In  this  room,  "our  room"  as  he  calls  it,  he  will 
receive  all  the  children  of  his  grade,  will  call  them  by  name,  and 
will  direct  them  in  their  several  parts  in  a  play.  In  the  grade 
room,  or  in  the  street,  he  will  not  play  with  these  same  children, 
nor  will  he  answer  if  they  speak  to  him. 

Learning  to  laugh  was  for  Willie  a  work  o\  "^ime  and  effort. 
For  several  days,  teacher  and  assistant  strove  to  do  and  say  things 
which  a  child  might  consider  funny.  They  tried  to  bring  out  the 
amusing  points  in  a  story.  On  the  ninth  day  of  instruction,  they 
observed  a  contraction  of  the  pale  little  face  which  they  joyfully 
interpreted  to  be  a  grin.     After  that,  no  day  was  allowed  to  pass 
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without  securing  at  least  one  smile  from  the  child.  In  this  con- 
nection, singing  was  of  the  greatest  service.  Before  he  ever  at- 
tempted to  imitate  the  notes  of  the  scale  as  sung  bv  the  teacher, 
he  was  amused  by  the  sounds.  The  jingle  of  the  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  often  caused  a  smile,  while  the  recitation  of  Trowbridge's 
''Charcoal  Man"  occasioned  a  hearty  laugh.  Sound  and  rhythm 
rather  than  sense  occasioned  the  amusement,  however.  He  was 
delighted  with  the  echo  to  the  cry  of  "Char-coal !"  and  with  the 
changes  of  tone  necessary  in  imitating  the  voices  of  a  man,  a 
woman,  and  a  child.  Willie  often  begged  the  teacher  to  use  the 
same  changes  of  tone  in  saying  other  words.  His  own  efforts  to 
imitate  the  same  tones  were  often  the  cause  of  laughter  on  his  part. 
On  the  fifty-first  day  of  instruction,  he  l>egged  the  teacher  to  say 
funny  things  that  he  might  laugh. 

At  present  Willie  laughs  as  much  as  does  any  child.  He  will 
play  a  trick  on  his  teacher,  and  if  he  surprises  her,  will  shout 
Avith  joy.  If  he  writes  her  a  letter  containing  unexpected  infor- 
mation, he  chuckles  at  her  astonishment.  When  at  the  blackboard, 
doing  his  regular  work  (drawing  or  writing),  he  amuses  himself 
by  calling  to  the  teacher  in  different  tones.  He  is  greatly  amused 
and  laughs  heartily  while  trying  to  make  the  words,  "Dinner 
time!"  sound  like  dinner  bell. 

Although  in  connection  with  singing  and  reading'  Willie's  voice 
has  developed  volume  and  flexibility,  in  the  matter  of  talking  he 
has  made  less  improvement.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  at  first  he  was  practically  a  mute  child,  and  that  now  he  can 
ask  for  any  information  he  desires,  and  can  make  suggestionb 
regarding  anything  that  he  wishes  done.  He  begins  to  volunteer  re- 
marks upon  certain  points,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  knows 
much  more  than  he  can  tell.  In  reading  and  singing  his  pro- 
nunciation of  words  is  much  more  distinct  than  in  talking.  Often, 
instead  of  answering  a  question,  he  is  disposed  to  substitute  a  nod 
or  a  smile,  or  to  hold  up  to  view  the  object  in  question.  During 
the  first  days  of  training,  a  very  strong  external  stimulus  was 
necessary  to  induce  him  to  speak  at  all.  The  first  time  he  spoke 
voluntarily  (beyond  asking  a  single  question),  he  had  been  startled 
by  the  sight  of  a  burning  building.  He  informed  the  teacher  that 
"The  mountain  was  all  burned  up,"  and  asked  many  questions 
concerning  the  people  in  the  burning  house.  When  in  the  one 
room  where  he  feeds  really  at  ease,  the  little  fellow  now  chatters  tc> 
his  teacher  constantly.  Advantage  is  taken  of  his  willingness  to 
talk,  to  find  what  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  words  he  reads,  or 
to  the  directions  which  his  teacher  gives  him  from  time  to -time. 
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The  teacher  asks,  ''Willie,  what  is  careful?"  He  answers 
while  he  goes  on  with  his  hand  work,  "Not  to  let  my  blocks  fall." 
"What  is  neatly?"  "To  measure  nice."  "What  is  read  care- 
fully?" "Xot  to  spoil  the  words."  What  is  happy?"  "To 
dance,"  and  Willie's  eyes  twinkle.  "What  is  good?"  "Oh,"  says 
Willie,  "a  good  boy."  "What  is  a  good  boy?"  "I  am  a  good 
1x)y"  (very  confidently).  A  pause,  while  the  work  of  measuring 
blocks  goes  on  ;  presently  he  says,  "Ask  me  some  more  words.  Ask 
me  about  bad."  Silence  for  a  moment,  then  he  asks,  "What  is 
bad  anyway  ?"  He  himself  has  no  idea  of  "bad,"  except  that  he 
is  positive  he  is  not  a  bad  boy. 

Later  in  the  year  (June  8)  he  began  voluntarily  to  ask  for 
reasons.  A  thunderstorm  had  occurred  the  night  before.  The 
child  asked,  "Wliv  it  thunder?"  The  teacher  told  him  that  clouds 
come  together,  and  a  sound  like  a  blow  is  produced.  "Why  it 
lighten  ?"  He  was  told  that  the  lightning  comes  a  little  before 
the  thunder,  and  shows  that  the  clouds  have  actually  come  together. 
Two  days  later  he  read  the  word  God  in  his  lesson.  The  teacher 
asked,  "What  is  God  ?"  He  answered  readily,  "A  big  man  up  in 
the  sky."  After  a  short  silence,  he  said  very  slowly,  "I  know  God 
make  it  thunder,  but  (very  much  puzzled)  how  He  do  it?"  The 
teacher  answered  as  she  had  done  before,  Avhereupon  his  questions 
followed  rapidly, — "How  He  lighten  ?  How  He  rain  ?"  She  told 
him  that  the  cold  high  up  in  the  air  squeezes  the  clouds  so  that  the 
rain  drops  fall.  He  at  once  liegan  to  squeeze  an  imaginary  sponge, 
and  then  to  imitate  the  patter  of  the  rain  on  the  roof  by  drumming 
on  the  table.  Then  came  the  question,  "How  He  hail  ?"  Ho  was 
told  that  high  up  in  the  air  where  it  is  cold,  drops  of  water  are 
pressed  together  and  frozen  into  little  balls  of  ice  which  fall  to  the 
ground.  "Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "you  are  ready  to  take  your 
singing  lesson."  "No,"  said  he  very  positively,  "No,  I  want  to  talk 
more  about  God.  How  He  blow?  How  fast  He  blow?  How  big 
He  blow?  How  flat  He  blow?"  (probably  referring  to  objects 
being  thrown  down  by  the  wind).  After  the  teacher  had  explained 
for  some  time,  he  exclaimed  very  impatiently,  "Oh,  I  want  to 
seen  it  blowed!"  He  seemed  to  be  puzzled  and  vexed  that  he 
could  not  see  the  wind. 

Two  days  later,  he  and  his  teacher  coming  down  stairs  met  a 
lady  going  up.  He  asked,  "Who  is  that  lady?"  The  teacher 
answered,  "I  do  not  know.  She  is  a  stranger."  Here  he  remarked 
with  some  contempt,  "A  stranger  lady  not  nice,  is  she  ?"  "^Vhy, 
Willie,"  said  the  teacher  in  surprise,  "I  think  that  she  is  very 
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nice!"  After  a  inoment's  sileuce  he  asked,  "Who  preach  in  the 
Methodist  Church  now  ?"  (A  new  clergyman  has  come  to  the 
church  recently.)  The  teacher  said,  "I  think  that  you  mean 
Mr.  K."  "Yes,"  said  Willie,  "Well,  that  is  the  Avoman."  "You 
mean,"  asked  the  teacher,  "that  the  stranger  lady  is  Mrs.  R.  ?" 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "she  is  the  one.  She  not  nice."  He  had  seen  this 
lady  in  church,  and  had  recognized  her  on  the  stairs.  His  reason 
for  thinking  her  "not  nice"  seemed  to  be  that  she  was  a  stranger 
and  he  had  not  spoken  to  her, 

Willie's  parents  report  that  when  at  home  he  talks  to  himself. 
When  they  try  to  find  out  what  he  says,  he  stops  instantly.  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  this  talking  to  himself  consists  in  his  repeat- 
ing words  and  phrases  which  he  has  used  with  his  teacher.  From 
the  first,  the  child  has  given  evidence  of  a  very  unusual  interest 
in  words.  The  image  of  a  written  or  printed  word  seems  to  persist 
long  after  the  word  has  been  removed.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  as  he  gains  possession  of  more  and  more  new  words,  his  power 
to  hold  the  image  before  the  attention  after  the  printed  or  written 
form  has  been  removed,  becomes  markedly  less.  With  the  loss  of 
memory  for  form,  a  loss  of  memory  for  sound  is  also  to  be  observed, 
but  with  this  loss  there  is  an  undoubted  increase  of  power  to 
apprehend  not  only  the  meanings  of  words,  but  the  meanings  of 
sentences  as  well.  His  power  of  general  comprehension  and  appre- 
ciation has  increased  greatly.  Recently,  when  reading  a  simple 
description  of  a  house  made  of  mud,  he  paused  in  his  reading 
and  exclaimed,  "A  house  made  of  mud!  Oh,  (with  a  very  wry 
face)  it  would  smell  awful."* 

The  child's  real  interest  in  words  impels  him  to  try  to  read 
every  word  he  sees,  so  that  he  can  read  both  script  and  print  more 
fluently  than  the  average  child  of  his  age.  A  few  days  ago,  upon 
entering  the  room,  he  stopped  as  usual  before  the  blackboard  to  see 
what  new  words  had  been  written  for  him  to  read.  A  student  had 
inadvertently  left  a  German  sentence  on  the  board.  Willie  begged 
the  teacher  to  pronounce  the  strange  words  for  him.  Gravely  and 
slowly  the  teacher  read,  "Im  schwabischen  Heere  war  ein  Rekrut." 
"Oh !"  cried  Willie,  waving  his  hands  excitedly,  "Wliat  is  it  ?  Im 
schwabischen  Heere  war  ein  Rekrut !     What  is  it  ?"     His  imita- 


*It  is  a  question  whether  the  increased  mobility  and  adaptability  of  ah 
parts  of  the  body  may  not  have  had  some  influence  in  breaking  up  the 
rather  inert  combinations  (associations)  which  gave  an  undue  persistence 
to  his  images,  and  which  stood  for  what  is  sometimes  called  "a  good 
memory". 
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tion  of  the  teacher's  pronunciation  was  very  accurate,  and  he  re- 
peated the  six  foreign  words  without  a  break. 

Still  more  recently,  he  asked  to  have  the  word  jaguar  written 
on  the  board  (he  pronounced  it  jagger).  ^Vhen  the  teacher  failed 
to  understand,  he  infonned  her  that  it  was  the  name  of  an  animal. 
The  next  day  he  began  to  write  for  himself  the  word  hippopotamus, 
stating  that  it  was  the  name  of  another  animal.  He  wrote  it 
hippotamus.  His  next  demand  was  to  see  the  word  library.  It 
was  found  that  the  teacher  of  the  second  grade  had  been  reading 
the  "Just  So  Stories"  to  the  children,  and  had  probably  used  the 
names  of  the  strange  animals.  The  word  library  had  been  men- 
tioned by  her  when  she  was  talking  to  another  teacher  about  the 
care  of  books. 

Willie  has  developed  a  desire  to  write  sentences  that  tell 
something.  He  told  his  teacher  to  shut  her  eyes  while  he  wrote 
something  just  for  her.  The  something  proved  to  be  a  sentence 
about  his  sister.  He  also  wrote,  "Miss  S.  and  I  dance  around  the 
room."  He  was  uncertain  about  the  word  I,  so  he  called  his  teacher 
to  write  it  for  him  with  the  strict  injunction  that  she  was  not  to 
look  at  the  other  words.  He  was  delighted  with  the  teacher's 
approval  of  his  "letter,"  and  next  suggested,  "Now  I  hide  and  you 
write  something  just  for  me.  You  write  something  that  we  do 
right  here  in  this  room."  Willie's  "letters"  have  assumed  consid- 
erable importance.  When  a  visitor  enters  the  room,  he  asks  for  a 
"letter"  from  the  visitor,  and  is  willing  to  write  one  in  return.  As 
yet  he  cannot  address  a  person  directly,  as  he  has  difficulty  in 
using  the  second  person.  He  writes  about  instead  of  to  the  person 
he  addresses.  As  an  example, — a  lady  came  into  the  room.  She 
asked  for  a  letter.  He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  wrote,  "Miss 
P.  is  a  fat  woman."  Later  the  director  of  the  art  department  came 
in,  and  he  wrote,  "Miss  S.  is  a  nice  lady."  Still  another  read, 
"Miss  F.  is  a  good  woman,  she  is  a  good  tech"  (teacher). 

Care  is  taken  that  the  letters  which  the  visitors  write  shall  be 
correct  in  form,  and  that  they  shall  contain  something  which  will 
give  him  pleasure.  These  letters  all  begin  with,  "Dear  Willie." 
He  reads  the  letters,  but  does  not  understand  that  he  is  directly 
addressed.  He  seems  to  think  that  dear  is  a  part  of  his  name.  In 
a  recent  letter  he  wrote,  "Dear  Willie  is  so  hungry,  he  got  to  go 
home  and  eat  with  his  mamma." 

Many  of  Willie's  "letters"  are  more  or  less  connected  with  his 
reading.  Eecently  in  reading  he  came  upon  the  word  hard- 
worhing,  and  asked  what  it  meant.     The  teacher  said,  "I  think 
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that  Willie  is  a  hard-working  boy."  After  a  moment's  silence  he 
said,  ''First  I  read  my  book ;  then  I  do  my  blocks  (number  work)  ; 
then  I  work  on  the  board ;  then  I  sing  and  dance.  Yes,  that  is 
hard-working."  Later  in  his  ''letter"  he  wrote,  "Papa  is  a  good 
man.  lie  go  to  work  all  day."  Evidently  the  word  "hard-work- 
ing" indicates  a  virtue  to  him. 

For  some  time  Willie  has  displayed  a  very  active  curiosity 
regarding  the  names  of  people.  He  insists  on  having  the  names  of 
students  written  on  the  board  so  that  he  may  pronounce  and  copy 
them.  He  no  sooner  pronounces  and  writes  the  name  of  a  student 
than  he  exclaims,  "WTiat  color  is  her  dress  ?  Write  the  color  of 
her  dress.  And  does  she  wear  glasses  ?"  WTien  a  stranger  enters 
he  at  once  asks  the  teacher  to  speak  her  name,  then  he  goes  to  the 
person,  offers  his  hand,  and  pronounces  the  name  and  asks  her  to 
wait  and  dance  with  him  when  his  work  is  done.  This  places  him 
on  a  friendly  footing  Avith  every  person  who  comes  in. 

iSText  to  his  inability  to  talk,  Willie's  excessive  timidity  has 
been  his  greatest  defect.  During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  he 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  terror  bordering  on  shock.  He  shrank 
from  every  one,  refusing  even  to  look  at  a  stranger.  He  has  lost 
much  of  this  fear,  but  he  still  falls  far  short  of  the  normal  in  this 
respect.  Recently  on  two  occasions  he  was  too  frightened  to  speak 
even  to  his  teacher.  Once  when  twenty  high  school  girls  came  into 
the  room  unexpectedly,  he  clutched  the  teacher's  gown,  and  stared 
open-mouthed.  The  second  time  was  on  June  13,  when  he  was 
present  at  a  gathering  of  three  or  four  thousand  people,  mostly 
children.  He  clutched  his  mother's  hand,  and  seemed  unable  to 
speak  or  move. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  gain  in  courage,  however,  may  be  men- 
tioned his  daring  on  June  Ifi,  when  he  actually  crossed  the  street 
alone  and  went  around  to  the  back  door  of  a  large  building  in 
search  of  Miss  1^.^  the  director  of  the  kindergarten,  whose  presence 
he  desired  at  his  dancing  lesson.  There  was  no  possible  way  by 
which  he  could  get  her  unless  he  sought  her  out  and  fetched  her 
himself.  The  first  day  when  he  undertook  this  expedition,  he 
failed  utterly.  The  second  venture  was  successful,  and  his  pride 
in  his  achievement  was  gTcat. 

The  child's  fears  decrease  as  his  social  development  increases. 
.\fter  six  months'  training  he  had  acquired  sufficient  courage  to 
read  aloud  upstairs  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  the  second 
grade.  He  was  able  to  do  this  because  the  children  agreed  to  shut 
their  eyes  while  he  read.    Two  days  later  he  read  with  the  children 
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looking  at  him,  the  teacher  having  promised  that  if  he  would  do 
this,  the  children  should  come  down  to  his  room  and  dance  with 
him. 

Another  evidence  of  growth  in  social  sympathy  is  his  desire 
to  walk  home  with  any  of  the  teachers  who  go  his  way.  lie  will 
shout  for  the  kindergarten  teacher  to  wait,  and  will  run  to  over- 
take her.  As  yet,  however,  he  does  not  talk  with  the  teacher  with 
whom  he  walks.  The  chief  reason  for  the  child's  unsocial  ten- 
dency seems  to  lie  in  his  inability  to  use  words  freely.  AVhen  at 
play,  his  great  need  for  intercourse  with  others  overcomes  for  the 
time  his  unwillingness  to  talk. 

Another  significant  hindrance  to  Willie's  social  development 
lies  in  his  lack  of  capacity  to  do  anything  for  other  people.  He 
has  been  cared  for  so  constantly  that  he  accepts  service  as  a  matter 
of  course.  He  has  no  idea  of  making  any  return  for  favors  re- 
ceived, and  has  no  sense  of  obligation  whatever.  He  is  utterly  de- 
pendent without  in  the  least  realizing  this  dependence.  Without 
a  sense  of  dependence  and  a  certain  sense  of  obligation  or  at  least 
of  recognition  of  service  received,  the  development  of  any  great 
degree  of  social  sympathy  is  impossible.  Though  the  child  has 
made  some  progress,  he  is  still  lamentably  deficient  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  has  great  dread  of  a  stranger,  as  he  has  of  any  unknown 
thing.  Insurmountable  difiiculties  stand  in  the  way  of  any  new 
undertaking.  If  required  to  come  alone  from  the  room  upstairs 
to  the  room  downstairs,  he  sees  himself  in  imagination  helpless 
before  the  shut  door  of  the  latter  room.  This  dread  is  still  sufii- 
cient  to  deter  him  from  starting  unless  a  teacher  is  with  him. 

Every  new  undertaking  requires  management  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  First  a  suggestion  is  made,  and  repeated  day  after 
day  until  the  idea  is  quite  familiar.  Then  a  desire  for  some 
pleasant  thing  already  known  is  developed.  The  attainment  of 
the  desire  involves  the  new  activity  required,  and  before  he  thinks, 
the  movements  which  the  teacher  desires  are  made.  Being  once 
made,  these  movements  are  repeated  generally  without  difficulty. 
After  many  repetitions  something  of  a  habit  is  formed.  As  an 
example, — ^^vhen  writing  or  ciphering  on  the  blackboard,  in  order 
to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  board,  the  child  climbs  upon  a  chair. 
Only  after  about  six  months'  training  could  he  be  induced  to  stand 
upright  on  this  chair.  Day  after  day  the  upright  attitude  was  sug- 
gested to  him,  but  he  was  too  fearful  to  attempt  it.  The  best  he 
could  do  was  to  kneel  on  the  chair,  and  reach  upward.  Finally  on 
condition  that  the  teacher  would  stand  behind  the  curtain  and  sing 
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while  be  worked,  he  consented  to  stand  erect.  As  soon  as  he  found 
himself  standing  upright,  he  was  delighted  and  called  loudly  to 
the  teacher  to  come  and  admire  his  achievement. 

In  many  cases,  suggestion  has  been  used  to  considerable  ad- 
vantage. By  referring  constantly  to  desirable  foods,  and  assuring 
Willie  that  he  liked  them,  his  rather  morbid  tendencies  in  the 
matter  of  eating  have  been  significantly  checked.  By  making  him 
familiar  with  an  idea  through  repeated  suggestion,  much  of  his 
dread  for  untried  things  has  been  removed.  Suggestion  is  also 
effective  in  trifles.  One  day  while  reading,  he  coughed  inad- 
vertently. In  a  moment,  he  coughed  again,  evidently  to  gain 
sympathy  from  the  teacher  The  latter  remarked  casually,  "Willie, 
you  will  not  cough  again."  Again  he  coughed,  again  the  remark 
was  made  in  exactly  the  same  tone.  He  coughed  six  different 
times,  and  six  times  the  suggestion  was  made.  The  last  time  he 
coughed,  before  the  teacher  could  speak,  he  said,  "I  not  cough 
again."     The  coughing  ceased  and  was  never  resumed. 

Willie's  obedience  is  very  marked.  So  far  as  his  feeble  atten- 
tion and  his  fears  allow,  his  tendency  is  to  do  the  thing  required. 
Yet  his  obedience  may  be  regarded  as  passive,  rather  than  active. 
It  is  more  a  response  to  a  suggestion,  than  a  deliberate  volition. 
At  least  two  exceptions  to  this  have  been  observed,  however.  In 
two  cases  he  refused  direction  and  assistance  at  the  blackboard. 
Very  recently  he  has  shown  signs  of  independent  activity,  which 
will  probably  develop  later  into  disobedience. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  power  of  self-direction.  To 
this  end  every  possible  opportunity  for  managing  and  planning  is 
afforded  him.  In  carrying  out  his  plans,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
him  to  direct  every  movement  of  the  teacher.  "ISTow  you  place 
the  chairs  while  I  get  the  box  ready.  You  go  behind  the  curtain 
and  sing  while  I  put  the  blocks  away.  Bring  me  a  good  crayon. 
Here,  vou  hold  this  box  till  I  want  it."  One  dav  when  he  was 
ready  to  go  home,  he  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  lunch  box 
upstairs.  He  said  to  the  teacher,  "You  go  and  get  the  box,  and  I 
will  wait  here."  "ISTo,"  said  the  teacher,  "You  go  and  get  the 
box,  and  I  will  wait  here.  I  think  that  will  be  the  better  plan." 
He  ran  off  quite  cheerfully  and  fetched  the  box. 

Willie's  quick  and  exact  imitation  of  tones  and  movements, 
as  well  as  of  attitudes,  implies  considerable  power  of  perception. 
Yet  his  attention  being  very  fleeting,  his  observations  are  often 
very  faulty.  Frequently,  however,  he  seems  to  see  and  hear  with 
less  effort  than  ordinary  children.     Without  appearing  to  look  or 
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to  listen  carefully,  unexpected  reproductions  often  occur,  which 
indicate  that  he  must  have  been  very  alert.  In  securing  correct 
pronunciation  of  syllables,  his  power  of  imitation  is  very  service- 
able. It  aids  him  in  enunciating  final  letters,  d,  t,  etc.,  yet  he 
has  objections  against  pronouncing  certain  words  other  than  they 
are  spelled.  He  persists  in  calling  the  word  stopped,  "stop-ped" 
rather  than  "stopt."  He  treats  similarly  many  words  ending 
in  ed. 

Such  originality  as  Willie  possesses  is  shown  more  in  his  play 
than  in  his  work.  In  the  latter,  he  is  addicted  to  routine.  In 
singing  he  will  often  improvise  words  appropriate  to  his  actions. 
In  his  skipping  games,  he  frequently  introduces  new  figures.  His 
interpretations  of  the  characters  of  his  reading  lesson  are  his  own. 
In  his  written  work  he  dislikes  greatly  to  write  after  a  copy.  The 
teacher  one  day  gave  him  as  a  copy,  "My  dear  mother  remembers 
her  boy."  He  wrote  the  page,  then  read  the  copy  and  said,  "Yes, 
I  am  her  boy,  but  why  I  write  the  same  words  many  times  ?" 
"Very  well,"  said  the  teacher,  "next  time  you  make  your  own 
copy."  "ISTo,"  said  he,  "I  write  this,"  and  he  wrote,  "I  am  glad 
Miss  F.  comes  every  day  to  sing  and  dance  with  me."  He  refused 
to  write  the  same  words  a  second  time,  but  instead  wrote  a  new 
sentence. 

Throughout  the  work,  Willie  has  never  shown  any  signs  of 
anger.  The  reports  of  his  family  are  directly  contrary  to  this 
statement.  An  aunt  and  a  grandmother  both  state  that  at  home  he 
has  always  been  addicted  to  fits  of  violent  anger.  Before  he  talked, 
this  anger  was  expressed  in  cries,  and  in  throwing  his  limbs  about. 
Since  he  has  acquired  some  facility  of  speech,  he  threatens  to 
strike  or  even  to  kill.  He  does  not  swear,  but  makes  use  of  abus- 
ive words.  The  vn'iter  has  never  been  able  to  see  the  child  in 
one  of  these  states,  and  is  still  disposed  to  believe  that  they  are 
states  of  fear  rather  than  of  anger.  From  her  own  experience, 
she  cannot  say  that  his  vocabulary  contains  a  single  abusive  term. 
Throughout  the  training,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  adjust  the 
work  to  his  tendencies,  and  to  secure  a  pleasant  tranquility  that 
should  make  for  repose  and  serenity,  to  the  end  that  both  anger 
and  fear  might  be  allayed. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  fear  has  seemed  to  act  directly  upon 
the  motor  centres,  so  that  action,  especially  articulation,  was 
almost  if  not  quite  impossible.  When  not  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  the  child's  motor  activities  are  satisfactory.  He  is  deft  in 
the  hand  work  required  of  children  of  his  age.     In  drawing  and 
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coloring  he  uses  pencil  and  brush  fairly  well.  He  sketches  fairly 
well  from  memory  such  objects  as  steam  engines,  dwelling  houses, 
churches,  mills,  factories,  trees,  etc.  In  the  shop  for  manual 
training  he  can  saw,  hammer,  and.  cut  fairly  well.  He  writes 
legibly  and  freely.  He  can  run,  juni]),  hop,  skip,  and  dance, 
though  as  yet  in  a  jig  dance  the  co-ordination  of  his  feet  is 
awkward.  He  can  beat  simple  time  accurately  with  fingers  or 
feet,  or  even  by  shrugging  the  shoulders.  At  present,  his  head, 
shoulders,  arms,  legs,  hands,  and  feet  are  under  fairly  good  con- 
trol. This  control  has  required  much  practice.  The  teacher 
walked  with  him  daily,  again  and  again  showing  him  how  to  lift 
his  feet,  how  to  hold  his  head,  to  depress  the  chin,  square  the 
shoulders,  keeping  the  arms  at  the  sides,  and  throwing  the  weight 
on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  At  times  he  was  required  to  walk  alone 
and  to  observe  all  these  directions.  In  a  similar  way  he  learned 
to  run  and  jump.  Skipping  and  dancing  were  his  own  discovery, 
resulting  from  his  efforts  to  act  words  in  his  reading  lesson. 

Wliile  the  acquisition  of  language  has  been  the  child's  greatest 
need,  it  is  doubtful  whether  without  the  bodily  activities  the  lan- 
guage would  have  had  the  desired  mental  effect.  The  rhythm  of 
singing  gave  purpose  and  gi'ace  to  his  movements,  while  the 
rhythmic  exercises  were  effective  in  controlling  the  writhing  of 
the  body,  and  in  correcting  the  facial  grimaces.  Indeed  the 
rhythms  of  singing  and  dancing  secured  a  concentration  of  atten- 
tion and  energy  which  has  benefited  both  body  and  mind.  Skip- 
ping and  dancing  in  time  to  his  own  singing  afford  him  a  pleasure 
of  which  he  never  tires.  Under  the  influence  of  this  pleasant 
feeling  he  expands  socially  and  seeks  the  people  whom  under  other 
circumstances  he  carefully  avoids.  At  any  work  which  allows  him 
to  keep  time  with  his  hands,  he  is  disposed  to  sing. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  Willie  is  required  to  keep  his  body 
still  only  when  he  is  reading.  Of  late  even  this  exercise  is  carried 
on  with  both  teacher  and  boy  on  foot.  AVhen  conversation  is  in 
order,  verv^  likely  they  are  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  perhaps 
together,  perhaps  on  different  sides  of  the  room.  If  he  sat  still 
while  the  teacher  talked,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  become 
incapable  of  understanding  half  of  what  she  says. 

In  giving  the  meanings  of  words,  the  evidence  of  the  promi- 
nence of  motor  activity  is  veiy  marked.  In  every  case  at  first  he 
seemed  to  see  himself  in  action.  For  example,  he  defined  neatly, 
''to  measure  nice";  happy,  ''to  dance";  anger,  "you  get  mad"; 
trouble,  "you  got  hit";  surprise,  "you  laugh";  moon,  "to  shine"; 
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uneasy,  "to  move".  At  the  present  time,  his  thought  appears  to 
consist  of  concrete  images  more  or  less  logically  related.  When 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  pillow,  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
table,  shut  his  eyes  and  said  "Good  night,"  sleepily. 

Willie's  habits  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  unconscious  repeti- 
tion of  certain  acts,  rather  than  by  any  deliberation  or  resolution 
on  his  part.  An  instance  of  this  is  his  habit  of  greeting  people. 
At  first  the  teacher  directed  him  to  remove  his  cap  from  his  head 
and  to  present  his  right  hand.  This  was  done  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week.  At  present  when  he  meets  his  teacher,  or  indeed 
any  person  he  knows,  he  takes  off  his  cap  and  extends  his  right  hand 
automatically.  When  told  to  go  and  speak  to  visitors,  he  offers 
his  hand  instinctively  and  immediately  says,  "Good  moniing." 

An  exception  to  this,  however,  is  the  deliberate  effort  he  is 
now  making  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  when  not  speaking.  One  day 
in  April  he  was  amusing  himself  by  pronouncing  words  very 
vigorously,  when  he  observed  the  syllables  which  made  him  open 
his  mouth,  as  well  as  those  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
bring  the  teeth  or  lips  together.  Then  he  began  to  name  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  found  amusement  in  opening  his  mouth  much 
too  widely  when  pronouncing  the  vowels,  and  in  shutting  lips  or 
teeth  much  too  tightly  when  speaking  the  consonants.  "Oh,"  h(^ 
exclaimed,  "I  must  keep  my  mouth  shut!"  The  matter  of  keeping 
the  mouth  shut  had  been  suggested  very  many  times  with  no 
apparent  result,  but  from  this  time  whenever  the  thought  occurs 
to  him,  he  shuts  his  mouth  and  runs  his  finger  along  the  lips  to 
convince  himself  that  they  are  close  together.  His  later  attempts 
in  this  matter  seem  to  arise  entirely  from  his  own  volition. 

In  undertaking  the  training  of  this  child,  the  writer  had  at 
first  in  mind  the  repetition  of  a  few  fundamental  physical  move- 
ments by  means  of  which  she  hoped  to  secure  a  certain  co-ordina- 
tion of  nei*ves  and  muscles  suificient  to  enable  the  boy  to  remain 
in  the  grades  of  the  public  school  without  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  other  children.  Because  of  his  serious  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing, she  began  with  the  simplest  movements  of  the  vocal  organs, 
speaking  to  him  a  single  w^ord  many  times,  until  he  was  con- 
strained to  imitate  the  sound,  and  the  movements  of  the  lips  and 
tongue.  As  the  work  progressed,  it  became  evident  that,  in  order 
to  save  the  child  from  permanent  arrest  and  perhaps  from  idiocy, 
the  acquisition  of  language  was  absolutely  necessary.  With  his 
senses  fairly  acute,  and  with  power  of  locomotion,  he  was  con- 
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staiitlj  gaining  images  from  the  outside  world,  but  without  power 
to  speak  the  names  which  he  must  have  frequently  heard.  Beyond 
the  most  primitive  gestures  and  tones  (limited  to  nodding  and 
stamping,  and  to  a  moan,  whine,  or  shriek),  he  had  no  means  of 
communication  with  people.  Deaf-mute  children,  who  have  no 
words  to  express  their  mental  states,  often  develop  a  condition  of 
restlessness,  and  uncontrolled  anger.  In  Willie's  case,  instead  of 
anger,  overwhelming  fear  seemed  to  paralyze  his  efforts.* 

As  a  means  of  developing  an  apprehension  of  his  own  and  of 
other  people's  possibilities  and  limitations,  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  number  relations  seemed  to  be  only  second  in  impor- 
tance to  the  acquisition  of  words  and  their  relations.  In  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  later  apprehension  of  number  in  accordance 
with  the  Herbartian  idea,  viz.,  that  number  as  a  multiple  (mani- 
fold) of  unity  has  its  origin  in  space  relations,  the  "Tillich  blocks" 
were  used  as  illustrative  material.  The  presentation  was  careful 
and  slow,  and  the  results  have  been  unexpectedly  satisfactory.  The 
addition  tables  were  worked  out  from  the  blocks  and  expressed 
in  figures.  The  multiplication  table  was  developed  from  addition, 
and  later  was  constructed  systematically.  Fractions  to  tenths  were 
developed  and  expressed,  thus  laying  a  foundation  for  division. 
Nothing  was  done  with  subtraction  concretely,  but  a  good  deal  of 
abstract  work  involving  this  process  was  performed.  With  the 
use  of  the  "Tillich  blocks,"  Willie  manifested  quite  as  great  an 
aptitude  for  the  apprehension  of  number  as  the  average  boy  of 
his  age. 

In  number,  as  in  language,  the  teacher  repeated  the  presenta- 
tion imtil  a  reaction  involving  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child 
was  secured.  ISo  mention  of  his  ability  or  inability  to  do  a  thing 
was  ever  made.  Working  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  If 
the  child  made  his  best  effort,  and  a  result  was  produced,  even 
though  the  result  was  poor,  beyond  an  expression  of  pleasure  in 
the  accomplishment,  nothing  was  said.  If  his  best  efforts  were 
not  put  forth,  or  if  no  result  was  gained,  by  one  means  or  another 

*For  the  sake  of  opening  communication  with  the  people  around  him, 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  instruction  consisted  of  the  acquisition  of 
words  and  the  use  of  words  in  sentences.  Though  the  results  are  fairly 
satisfactory,  yet  the  child's  greatest  difficulty  is  still  in  connection  with 
speech.  Any  sudden  excitement  may  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  say  a 
word.  If  he  is  to  be  permanently  helped,  his  speech  must  receive  atten- 
tion for  years  to  come.  Before  fluent  speech  can  be  depended  upon,  a 
much  greater  control  of  his  emotions  must  be  secured. 
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he  was  induced  to  do  the  same  thing  again  and  again  until  the 
accomplishment  was  in  some  degree  adequate. 

The  habit  of  looking  for  a  result  after  every  series  of  efforts 
has  given  a  constructive  character  to  Willie's  work,  and  does  much 
towards  enabling  him  to  understand  the  relation  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  his  work.  His  expressions  indicate  this, 
— "Now  you  hide  till  I  have  done  something  for  you.  Don't  peep 
until  it  is  finished.  Come  and  see  what  I  have  done."  Upon 
such  occasions  the  teacher  strives  to  do  exactly  as  directed.  If  he 
needs  her  help  at  any  point,  he  calls  her,  tells  her  what  to  do,  and 
then  tells  her  to  leave  him.  "Come  and  write  the  word  about  and 
the  word  finger  on  the  board.  Don't  rub  them  out.  Leave  them 
there.  E'ow  go."  When  allowed  to  see  his  finished  work,  the 
teacher  read,  "I  cut  my  finger  about  off  one  day."  Once  when  in 
response  to  his  summons  she  did  not  appear  immediately,  he 
shouted  impatiently,  "Come!  I  have  done  it.    It  is  good !" 

An  apprehension  of  accomplishment  being  the  intellectual 
result  of  all  sustained  effort,  it  is  always  assumed  that  work  is 
begun  with  the  intention  of  keeping  at  it  until  it  is  finished. 
Nothing  partly  done  is  ever  given  up.  The  relation  between 
accomplishment  and  effort  is  always  maintained.  The  result  is 
not  always  reached  in  a  single  period.  Occasionally  the  same  point 
comes  up  in  three  or  four  lessons.  Throughout  the  training  the 
teacher  has  managed  so  that  every  moment  has  been  occupied.  A 
habit  of  industrious  (purposeful)  activity  is  the  result.  Willie 
begins  his  work  briskly,  never  stopping  until  the  last  exercise  is 
finished,  and  the  last  objects  used  have  been  returned  to  their 
places.  The  habit  of  working  toward  a  known  (desired)  result 
has  developed  some  power  of  looking  ahead.  Before  the  close  of 
school  (June  18,  1908)  Willie  began  to  plan  the  reading  of  certain 
books  during  the  summer,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  enter  the  third 
grade  in  the  autumn.  He  has  much  respect  for  school  require- 
ments, and  a  lively  sense  of  responsibility  in  meeting  engagements. 

Throughout  the  training  no  questions  as  to  Willie's  liking  or 
disliking  to  do  a  thing  have  been  asked.  It  has  always  been  taken 
for  granted  that,  since  a  thing  was  to  be  done,  it  was  necessarily 
pleasing  and  interesting.  As  a  result,  Willie's  work  and  play  are 
performed  with  equal  cheerfulness.  Until  work  is  finished,  he 
does  not  think  of  play.  He  delights  in  dancing,  but  never  mentions 
it  until  the  last  exercise  is  finished,  and  aU  apparatus  has  been 
put  carefully  away. 

One  unexpected  feature  of  this  work  has  been  that  the  in- 
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structioii  has  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  i*hild  much  more 
synthesis  than  analysis.  In  his  immature  condition  synthesis  has 
been  less  difficult  than  analysis.  The  peculiarities  of  his  fleeting, 
feeble  attention,  and  his  great  need  of  language  have  deteraiined 
this  procedure.  The  observation  of  an  object  involving  anything 
like  careful  analysis  has  always  been  physically  exhausting,  and 
often  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  child.  His  tendency  is  always 
constructive.  For  example,  ''Miss  B.  wears  a  brown  dress.  She 
does  not  wear  glasses,  and  she  wears  red  (tan)  shoes.  Miss  F. 
wears  glasses,  she  Avears  a  black  dress,  and  her  shoes  are  black."  In 
this  way  his  images  of  ^liss  B.  and  Miss  F.  are  quite  complete, 
and  the  one  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other.  Such  analysis  as 
was  performed  was  merely  incidental  to  the  construction  of  the 
image. 

So  far  as  possible  in  his  work  as  well  as  in  his  play,  Willie 
has  been  encouraged  to  make  use  of  any  original  devices  that  be?t 
served  his  purpose.  Especially  every  effort  has  been  made  to  have 
him  put  his  plans  into  words.  ''AVhat  are  you  going  to  do  ?  How 
will  you  do  it  ?" — the  answers  to  these  questions  give  purpose  to 
his  actions,  and  enable  him  to  look  over  the  field  of  his  activity. 
His  pleasure  in  talking  by  no  means  equals  his  pleasure  in  doing 
things  with  his  hands,  but  the  teacher  tries  to  keep  the  two  in 
connection.  In  the  number  work  his  devices  for  getting  results 
with  his  blocks  are  never  quite  the  same  as  those  of  his  teacher, 
but  so  long  as  he  secures  a  correct  result,  and  makes  a  good  use 
of  his  time,  he  is  allowed  to  pursue  his  ovm  plan.  He  chooses 
largely  his  own  games,  and  detennines  how  they  shall  be  played, 
introducing  such  changes  as  seem  to  him  good. 

From  being  an  inarticulate  little  boy,  Willie  can  now  use  in 
reading  and  speaking  more  than  two  thousand  words.  At  present 
he  reads  readily  the  stories  of  any  third  grade  school  reader.  He 
had  read  manv  of  Grimm's  fairv  tales.  At  home  he  reads  the  Bible 
aloud  every  day.  His  talking  is  less  fluent  than  his  reading,  but 
he  speaks  to  his  teacher  without  restraint.  AAHien  at  play,  he  will 
talk  with  children,  not  otherwise. 

Upon  the  M'hole  Willie  has  ceased  to  be  the  helpless  victim  of 
his  fears,  but  this  difliculty  still  persists  in  the  form  of  imagined 
obstacles  which  are  a  great  hindrance  to  undertakings  requiring 
deliberation.  The  reflex  movements  which  kept  the  child  in  con- 
stant motion  have  largely  disappeared.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
him  to  sit  still  in  his  seat,  so  that  he  no  longer  disturbs  other 
children.     Unless  undulv  excited,  his  hands  are  motionless.     Even 
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when  disturbed,  if  reminded,  he  can  put  his  hands  at  his  sides  and 
keep  them  still.  With  the  head  and  facial  muscles  under  control, 
he  posesses  a  sufficiently  attractive  appearance. 

The  child  no  doubt  possesses  the  fundamental  conditions  for 
reasoning  power.  ILis  memory  is  good.  In  a  limited  way,  he 
can  plan  and  execute.  He  realizes  the  future  as  well  as  a  child 
may.  A  few  days  ago  the  word  money  occurred  in  his  reading 
lesson.  He  ceased  reading,  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  said, 
reflectively,  "1  have  no  money,  but  when  I  be  a  man  I  will  have 
money  in  my  pockets."  "Willie,"  questioned  the  teacher,  "how 
will  you  get  it?  How  do  men  get  money?"  He  remained  silent 
and  shook  his  pockets.  For  the  most  part  his  associations  are 
logical,  as  shown  by  his  definitions  of  worrU.  as  well  as  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  actions. 

Though  still  weak  as  regards  his  social  development,  he  ha& 
made  much  progress.  He  likes  the  teachers  of  the  school.  He  is 
curious  regarding  strangers,  and  he  has  much  more  interest  in  the 
members  of  his  family  than  he  had  at  first.  As  regards  his  capacity 
for  happiness  as  well  as  his  effective  activity,  the  child  is  quite  a 
new  creature.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  he 
is  still,  and  for  some  years  to  come  must  be,  dependent  upon  the 
care  and  oversight  of  an  experienced  instructor.  The  cause  for 
anxiety  regarding  his  future  lies  in  the  uncertain  influence  of  the 
j/ublic  school,  which  in  working  for  masses  loses  sight  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  adapted  to  its  fixed  lines.  The  teachers  of  the 
grades  are  so  burdened  with  numbers  of  children,  and  with  a 
multitude  of  subjects  which  must  be  presented  in  rapid  succession 
that  they  have  neither  time,  strength,  nor  interest  for  any  special 
children.  If  adequate  instruction  and  training  could  be  given  this 
child  for  the  next  five  years  (he  is  now  ten  years  old)  there  is 
little  doubt  that  at  least  ordinary  intellectual  capacity  might  be 
developed. 

The  expression  "adequate  training"  i-^  a  very  eomprehensive 
term,  however.  It  probably  im})lies  exclusion  from  home  for  a 
large  part  of  the  time  indicated.  At  present  the  difference  be- 
tween AVillie's  home  life  and  school  life  is  so  great  that  there  may 
be  danger  of  developing  a  double  personality.  If  the  family 
reports  are  to  be  trusted,  the  Willie  at  home  bears  little  resem- 
l)lance  to  the  Willie  at  school.  The  child  at  home  seems  to  be  a 
much  less  desirable  person  than  the  child  at  school.  In  the  home 
life,  filling  as  it  does  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  oppor- 
tunitv  for  n  desirable  development  must  be  greatly  hindered.     The 
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conditions  ought  to  be  reversed.  Better  still,  if  a  new  life  quite 
independent  of  the  old  could  be  built  up,  it  would  be  well.  To 
this  end,  new  surroundings  are  nea^ssary.  The  mother  in  her 
misapprehended  love  for  the  child,  being  bent  upon  giving  him  (or 
herself)  the  gratification  of  the  moment,  loses  sight  of  the  future, 
which  is  being  defeated  by  present  indulgence. 

There  is  also  danger  that  both  parents  may  underestimate  or 
totally  misunderstand  the  effort  which  the  child  makes,  and  may 
become  unduly  exacting  at  times  when  he  most  needs  their  patience. 
In  their  false  shame  of  the  child's  defects,  they  may  be  inclined 
to  give  untrue  reports  of  his  condition.  Sometimes  also  false 
statements  may  arise  from  uncertainty  and  forgetfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  mother.  "Whatever  their  cause,  they  are  a  formidable 
hindrance  to  the  work  of  the  trainer,  who  ought  to  have  accurate 
information  regarding  everything  concerning  the  child.  The 
mother  is  in  danger  of  misapprehending  the  real  significance  of  the 
child's  condition,  as  well  as  of  the  trainer's  procedure,  and  may 
unwittingly  undo  a  large  part  of  the  work  done.  Very  few  mothers 
realize  the  importance  of  obedience  to  directions,  and  of  consecu- 
tive action.  In  this  special  case,  the  mother's  tendency  to  epileptic 
convulsions  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  child.  Also  the  home 
atmosphere  lacks  the  requisite  intelligence  to  stimulate  him  prop- 
erly. The  reported  bursts  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  child  may 
very  probably  be  traced  to  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
to  direct  him,  or  even  to  leave  him  alone  at  the  right  time. 


KEVIEWS  AND  CRITICISM. 

A  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene.    Co-operative  Studies  and  Experiments  by 

the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Bureau 

of  Municipal  Research.     September,  1908. 

This  pamphlet  presents  the  results  of  two  experiments  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  New  York  City.  A  further  result,  which  promises 
to  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  is  one  to  which  a  pamphlet  of  this  kind 
could  hardly  do  justice,  and  that  is,  the  establishment  on  August  19, 
1908,  by  the  Department  of  Health  of  a  division  of  child  hygiene. 

The  first  investigation  had  for  its  object,  to  devise  "more  effective 
methods  of  supervision  and  of  follow-up"  in  the  medical  examination  of 
school  children  for  non-contagious  defects.  A  study  conducted  in  the 
spring  of  1908  had  clearly  shown  "that  the  accuracy  of  the  examination 
was  open  to  serious  question,  and  that  no  adequate  methods  had  been 
worked  out  for  securing  the  treatment  of  children  supposed  to  be  defect- 
ive. Inspectors  examining  in  the  same  schools  rendered  reports  differing 
as  widely  as  by  100  per  cent  in  the  number  of  children  found  defective; 
while  of  the  parents  notified  that  their  children  required  medical  atten- 
tion, only  8  per  cent  reported  any  action."  The  experiment  was  limited 
to  three  schools  in  different  parts  of  Manhattan,  representing  three 
distinct  nationalities,  Irish,  Jewish,  and  Italian.  An  inspector  and  a 
nurse  were  assigned  to  each  school.  The  returns  from  the  three  schools 
were  very  similar,  and  showed  that  from  88  to  98  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  in  need  of  treatment.  The  nurses  followed  up  the  recommendations 
of  the  inspectors,  interviewed  parents,  and  took  children  to  clinics.  By 
this  method  "81  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children  needing  treat- 
ment were  actually  treated  for  one  or  more  defects."  This  gratifying 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  medical  inspection  was  accomplished  at 
a  cost  of  only  sixty  cents  for  each  child  treated. 

The  second  investigation  was  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1908, 
with  the  view  of  securing  better  oversight  of  the  health  of  babies  in 
Manhattan.  "Instead  of,  as  previously,  a  large  corps  of  inspectors  and 
a  small  number  of  nurses  engaged  in  a  house  to  house  visitation  for 
sick  children  under  two  years  of  age,  the  Department  of  Health  em- 
ployed a  large  staff  of  nurses  and  a  few  inspectors,  the  former  visiting 
the  homes  from  which  births  were  reported  and  instructing  mothers  in 
the  care  of  their  babies,  the  latter  visiting  sick  babies  referred  by  nurses 
or  others,  and  conducting  educational  lectures  and  instructions  in  vaca- 
tion schools,  playgrounds  and  recreation  centres."  Although  full  reports 
of  the  work  are  not  yet  available,  the  present  returns  show  a  decrease 
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in  the  infantile  death  rate,  as  comi)ared  with  the  summer  of  1907.  Here, 
as  abroad,  the  experiment  has  proved  that  "the  problem  of  infant  mor- 
tality is  fundamentally  educational  and  is  therefore  not  merely  a  summer 
problem,  but  demands  an  all-the-year-round  service."  The  practical  out- 
come of  this  experiment  is  that  the  Department  of  Health  "is  planning 
to  incorporate,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  its  regular  program  of  work  the 
instruction  of  mothers  of  new-born  babies." 

The  whole  pamphlet  is  a  model  of  clear  and  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. It  is  accompanied  by  tables  which  minvitely  analyze  the  statistics, 
and  by  copies  of  the  various  blanks  used  by  the  medical  inspectors  and 
nurses,  and  is  illustrated  by  three  excellent  pictures  of  school  children 
taken  at  the  nose  and  throat  dispensary.  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  the 
Commissioner  of  Health,  contributes  a  foreword. 

NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 

That  the  Japanese  are  indeed  people  of  the  rising  sun,  the  most 
advanced  nation  of  the  East,  and  in  certain  ways  more  advanced  than 
those  of  the  West,  is  brought  home  to  iis  by  Jido  Kenhyu,  the  "Japanese 
journal  for  child  study  with  especial  reference  to  pedagogical  pathology 
and  therapeutics."  It  is  now  entering  upon  its  twelfth  year,  and  is 
therefore  only  about  a  year  yonnger  than  the  German  magazine  with  a 
similar  title,  which  w'as  formerly  known  as  Die  Kindcrf elder.  It  is 
ten  years  older  than  The  Psychological  Clinic,  which  is  the  first 
journal  in  the  English  language  in  this  field.  Professor  Yujiro  Motora, 
of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  is  its  editor,  as  well  as  president 
of  the  Japanese  Society  for  Child  Study.  His  collaborators  on  the 
editorial  staif  include  physicians,  medical  inspectors,  alienists,  and 
psychologists,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six. 

The  journal  is  of  course  printed  in  Japanese,  but  a  summary  of 
the  contents,  including  abstracts  of  original  articles,  is  given  in  German 
at  the  beginning  of  each  number.  For  July  it  contains  a  report  of  the 
twentieth  annual  congress  of  the  Japanese  Society  for  Child  Study,  and 
some  of  the  pn])ers  presented  at  the  meetings,  which  were  held  in  Tokyo 
on  May  10  and  11  last.  The  complete  list  of  subjects  discussed  is  a 
long  one,  and  shows  the  society  to  be  engaged,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
same  problems  that  are  engrossing  the  attention  of  Occidental  scholars. 
x\  bit  of  Oriental  color  flashes  out  in  the  title  of  one  paper,  "The  Sense 
of  Beauty  in  School  Girls,  with  regard  to  the  Blossoming  of  the  Cherry 
Trees,"  by  Dr.  I\.  Sugawara. 

The  Augiist  number  contains  an  article  "On  the  Influence  of 
Pedagogy  upon  the  Psychical  States  of  Young  People,"  by  Dr.  H." 
Takashima,  and  a  report  of  the  June  meeting  of  the  Japanese  Society 
for  Child  Study. 
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THE  TREATMENT  AND  CURE  OF  A  CASE  OF  MENTAL 
AND  MORAL  DEFICIENCY. 

By  Lightner  Witmer^  Ph.D. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Some  children  stand  at  a  point  where  the  path  of  individual 
development  forks.  One  road  leads  on  through  a  life  of  imbecility 
or  markedly  subnormal  efficiency.  The  other  road  will  bring  the 
child  at  maturity  to  a  life  of  normal  activity.  That  such  widely 
divergent  possibilities  are  open  to  one  and  the  same  child,  will 
appear  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
watch  the  course  of  development  of  these  children. 

What  is  feeblemindedness  ?  Is  it  a  mental  condition,  or  is  it 
an  incurable  brain  defect  ?  The  brain  itself  cannot  be  directly 
examined,  and  its  condition  determined.  In  severe  cases  of  idiocy 
the  existence  of  a  serious  and  incurable  defect  of  the  brain  is 
readily  enough  inferred  from  the  mental  condition  of  the  child 
and  from  associated  physical  signs  or  stigmata,  such  as  a  malfor- 
mation of  the  skull,  peculiarities  of  the  physiognomy,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bony  structure,  skin,  and  blood  vessels,  and  from  other 
somatic  and  physiological  abnormalities.  In  many  cases  the 
diagnosis  of  a  brain  defect  has  been  substantiated  by  post-mortem 
examination,  but  in  those  other  cases,  which  stand  on  the  border- 
land between  feeblemindedness  and  normality,  post-mortem 
examination  has  often  failed  to  reveal  any  apparent  defect  of  the 
brain.  If  such  defect  exists,  it  must  reside  in  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  cells, — a  defect,  the  nature  of  which,  for  the 
present,  science  is  unable  to  ascertain.  In  these  cases,  therefore, 
which  are  the  very  ones  that  have  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
psychologist,  the  existence  of  the  brain  defect  is  merely  an 
inference  from  the  mental  condition  and  the  associated  stigmata  of 
degeneration.  If  we  make  the  inference  that  this  brain  defect  is 
incurable,  we  have  done  more  than  diagnose  or  posit  the  existence 
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of  feeblemindedness.  We  have  in  addition  expressed  a  prognosis 
or  prophecy  of  the  nltimate  outcome  of  the  development  process. 

Is  every  brain  defect  necessarily  incurable  ?  This  is  not  the 
case  with  defects  of  other  organs.  Certainly  deficiencies  of  eye- 
sight may  be  cured  or  at  least  ameliorated.  Even  if  a  defect 
persists,  its  consequences  may  be  overcome  by  the  application  of 
proper  remedies.  Thus  the  wearing  of  glasses  is  a  simple  device 
for  avoiding  the  consequences  of  an  optical  defect,  which  may  in 
itself  be  incurable.  But  in  some  cases,  if  taken  in  time,  the 
wearing  of  glasses  will  actually  assist  in  the  removal  of  a  defect. 
Why  mav  not  brain  defects  be  ameliorated  and  cured  to  the  same 
extent  ? 

If  at  the  outset  we  define  feeblemindedness  as  an  incurable 
brain  defect,  then  naturally  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  if  those 
cases  are  cured  in  which  feeblemindedness  has  been  diagnosed  as 
existing,  a  mistaken  diagnosis  has  been  made.  It  is  my  contention 
that  feeblemindedness  is  a  term  that  should  be  restricted  solely  and 
simply  to  the  mental  condition.  If  the  menial  status  presens  of 
a  child  is  one  of  imbecility,  the  child  is  at  that  moment  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  imbecile.  If  appropriate  treatment  can 
restore  him  to  normal  condition,  he  ceases  ipso  facto  to  be  an 
imbecile,  thus  proving  that  the  imbecility  did  not  rest  upon  an 
incurable  brain  defect.  If  asylum  training  is  competent  to  develop 
a  low  grade  imbecile  into  a  middle  grade  imbecile,  why  may  not 
the  appropriate  training  be  found  to  elevate  a  feebleminded  child, 
say  an  imbecile  of  high  grade,  into  a  child  of  normal  intelligence  ? 
If  the  application  of  every  method  known  to  modem  psychology 
fails  to  elevate  a  feebleminded  child  above  the  grade  of  the  imbe- 
cile, then  and  only  then  are  we  justified  in  diagnosing  the  exist- 
ence of  an  incurable  brain  defect.* 

From  Seguin's  time,  feeblemindedness  has  been  viewed  as  a 
retardation  or  arrest  of  mental  and  physical  development.  If  the 
feeblemindedness  is  a  form  of  retardation,  the  question  naturally 
arises  in  our  mind,  as  it  did  in  that  of  Seguin,  Avhether  the  arrested 
processes  cannot  be  stimulated  into  acti\dty  and  the  retardation 
be  overcome,  or  in  other  words  whether  feeblemindedness  may  not 
be  cured.  Seguin  himself  distinguished  between  idiotism  as  the 
mental  condition,  and  idiocy  as  the  brain  defect  upon  which  the 

♦For  tlie  pvu-poses  of  this  discussion,  children  are  distinguished  as 
either  normal  or  feebleminded.  The  feebleminded  are  either  (1)  imbeciles 
or  (2)  idiots.  Imbeciles  are  of  three  grades: — high,  middle  and  low.  The 
high  grade  imbecile  therefore  represents  the  class  of  feebleminded  children 
which  stands  next  below  the  normal  child  in  intelligence. 
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mental  condition  rests.  May  not  two  children  present  a  similar 
picture  of  mental  inferiority  or  feeblemindedness,  though  the 
feeblemindedness  may  in  the  one  case  rest  upon  an  incurable  brain 
defect,  and  in  the  other  case  be  merely  the  symptom  of  a  tempo- 
rarily arrested  development?  If  we  affirm  that  of  these  two  chil- 
dren the  one  is  feebleminded  but  the  other  only  apparently  feeble- 
minded, this  may  be  a  justifiable  use  of  the  term  feebleminded. 
It  restricts  the  term,  as  many  would  have  it,  to  an  incurable  brain 
defect.  But  in  what  way  are  we  able  to  determine  whether  an 
apparently  feebleminded  child  is  really  feebleminded  or  not,  or 
in  other  words  w^hether  the  brain  defect  is  incurable  ?  A  mental 
and  physical  examination  extending  over  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or 
even  a  month,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  make  a  satisfactory  diag- 
nosis, which  in  its  terms  involves  a  prognosis  as  well.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  distinction  between  rea?  and  apparent  feebleminded- 
ness, or  as  I  prefer  to  put  it,  between  a  feeblemindedness  which 
rests  upon  an  incurable  brain  defect,  and  a  feeblemindedness  which 
is  the  expression  of  an-ested  cerebral  development,  can  only  be 
ascertained  after  a  protracted  examination,  and  more  important 
still,  after  a  persistent  effort  has  been  made  to  stimulate  the 
arrested  mental  processes.  There  are  children  whom  even  the  lay- 
man is  able  at  a  glance  to  diagnose  as  feebleminded,  but  there 
are  other  children  with  Avhom  even  the  expert  cannot  distin- 
guish between  these  two  forms  of  feeblemindedness  without  some 
protracted  examination  and  effort  at  education.  It  is  my  ex- 
perience that  careful  individual  training  is  able  to  restore  to 
normality  a  small  percentage  of  children  who  are  considered 
feebleminded  by  physicians,  whose  diagnosis  is,  in  my  opinion, 
correct  so  long  as  it  is  understood  to  be  merely  a  statement  of  the 
status  presens  and  not  a  ]:)rophecy  of  the  future  condition  of  .the 
child.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  reason  for  impugning 
the  diagnoses  which  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  cases  that 
have  come  under  my  personal  observation.  It  is  only  my  desire 
in  this  and  other  articles  to  call  attention  to  certain  cases  which 
offer  a  typical  picture  of  feeblemindedness, — though  of  high  grade, 
— and  which  are  nevertheless  distinctly  curable.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  even  the  physical  signs  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient.  The  study  of  degeneration  reveals  that  practically 
every  normal  person  possesses  one  or  more  of  these  so-called  de- 
generative stigmata.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  number  of  such 
stigmata  which  the  individual  can  safely  carry. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  a  man  may  be  insane  in  one  environ- 
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ment,  and  sane  in  another.  I  believe  that  a  child  may  be  feeble- 
minded in  one  environment,  for  example  in  his  own  home,  and  may- 
cease  to  exhibit  feeblemindedness  when  placed  in  a  different 
environment.  I  also  agree  with  those  modern  students  of  insanity 
who  assert  that  the  development  of  some  forms  of  insanity  may  be 
averted  by  a  proper  course  of  discipline  and  training.*  Analogously 
I  contend  that  because  a  child  of  sixteen  or  twenty  presents  a  hope- 
less case  of  feeblemindedness,  this  is  no  evidence  that  proper  treat- 
ment, instituted  at  an  earlier  age,  might  not  have  determined  an 
entirely  different  course  of  development.  It  is  a  question  of  per- 
suading physicians  and  parents  to  confide  these  children  to  educa- 
tional and  psychological  experts,  and  of  supplying  the  financial 
means  to  provide  for  what  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  an  extremely 
expensive  mental  and  physical  training.  The  type  of  child  whom 
I  have  under  consideration  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  viewed  aa 
being  in  as  critical  a  condition  as  the  child  who  is  on  the  verge  of 
death  from  typhoid  fever.  In  an  acute  disease  every  remedial 
agency  will  be  called  upon,  regardless  of  the  expenditure  of  money 
and  scientific  effort.  The  retarded  child  under  ten  years  of  age, 
from  the  medical  standpoint,  is  not  suffering  from  alarming 
symptoms.  From  the  standpoint  of  society,  the  family,  and  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  if  he  could  give  expression  to  it,  his  condi- 
tion is  more  alarming  than  if  he  stood  momentarily  expecting  a 
summons  to  another  world.  If  I  am  right  in  the  position  for 
which  I  have  been  contending,  there  are  children  under  ten  years 
of  age,  who  have  before  them  a  life  which  is  little  better  than  a 
living  mental  death,  who  might,  if  taken  in  time,  be  rescued  from 
this  condition  and  developed  through  a  course  of  training  to  the 
normal  mental  stature  of  man.  We  have  institutions  and  private 
schools  for  feebleminded  children,  and  we  have  schools  for  normal 
children,  we  need  something  in  the  nature  of  a  scientific  home  and 
school  for  those  children  who  are  suspected  of  feeblemindedness, 
but  who  give  to  the  expert  in  this  new  field  some  promise  of  ulti- 
mate restoration  to  normal  condition.  The  Hospital  School^ 
which  I  have  estal)lished  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  intended  for  the 
observation  and  treatment  of  children,  for  whom  in  my  opinion 
there  is  a  fighting  chance  of  restoration  to  normal  life,  but  who,  if 


*Meyer,  Dr.  Adolf.  What  do  Histories  of  Cases  of  Insanity  teach  us 
Concerning  Preventive  Mental  Hygiene  during  the  Tears  of  School  Life? 
The  Psychological  Clinic,  Vol.  II.  pp-  89-101. 
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allowed  to  remain  undeveloped,  would  inevitably  be  doomed  to  a 
life  of  imbecility  and  inefficiency.* 

The  cure  of  a  case  of  mental  and  moral  deficiency  is  one  of  the 
first-fruits  of  this  school.  My  report  of  this  case  will  present 
a  child  of  eleven  years  who  had  never  attended  a  regular 
school,  and  who  was  unable  to  do  even  the  simplest  addition 
;or  subtraction  correctly.  lie  could  read,  but  he  never  read 
a  single  sentence  without  making  several  mistakes.  He 
was  subject  to  outbursts  of  uncontrollable  and  unreasoning 
anger,  which  caused  the  parents  much  anxiety.  He  did  not  asso- 
ciate with  other  boys  in  a  normal  fashion.  His  father  complained 
that  he  would  let  other  boys  browbeat  him,  take  away  what  belongea 
to  him,  and  in  other  ways  treat  him  as  a  distinct  inferior.  I  was 
told  by  the  father  that  when  the  boy  was  between  four  and  five 
years  of  age,  he  had  consulted  several  specialists  in  Xew  York 
City,  none  of  whom  gave  him  any  hope  of  the  child's  ultimate 
recovery  from  the  condition  then  existing.  One  diagnosed  the 
child  as  mentally  defective,  adding  that  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  him  that  he  could  cure.  Another  pronounced  the  boy 
generally  undeveloped,  "foolish  and  weakminded,"  Another  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "Don't  spend  any  money  on  doctors  or  medi- 
cines for  this  boy.  They  won't  do  him  any  good.  Take  him  out 
into  the  country,  or  send  him  to  a  private  kindergarten,  where 
they  will  humor  him  a  good  deal."  Another  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  by  the  time  he  was  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  he  would  be 
uncontrollable.  The  family  physician  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
if  the  boy  were  an  adult,  he  would  say  he  had  locomotor  ataxia. 
A  neurologist,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  transcript  of 
his  notes,  made  a  tentative  diagnosis  of  hereditary  or  congenital 
ataxia. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  at  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years  this  boy  presented  symptoms  which  warranted  a  diagnosis 
of  mental  and  physical  degeneracy.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
most  of  the  physical  symptoms  had  subsided  by  the  time  he  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  but  the  mental  and  moral  symptoms  continued, 
and  the  boy  was  an  object  of  extreme  anxiety  to  his  parents,  the 
mother,  a  naturally  strong  woman,  being  on  the  verge  of  nervous 
prostration  from  worry. 

*See  also  an  article  entitlecl  "The  Hospitnl  School"  in  The  Psycho- 
logical Clinic.  Vol.  I.  p.  138  ff.  Also  called  "The  Orthogenic  School"  to 
emphasize  its  aim  at  restoring  normal  development  through  individual 
training. 
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On  October  12,  1907,  be  was  entered  in  tbe  Hospital  Scbool. 
On  January  15,  1908,  I  entered  bim  in  tbe  tbird  grade  of  a 
Pbihidelpbia  public  scbool.  In  June  be  was  promoted,  by  exemp- 
tion on  bis  term  record,  from  tbis  grade  to  tbe  fourtb  grade  of  tbe 
Pbiladelpbia  scbool.  During  tbis  time  be  lived  at  tbe  Hospital 
Scbool,  and  bis  work  was  under  my  supervision.  In  tbe  early 
summer  be  returned  to  A ,  bis  native  town,  witb  tbe  recom- 
mendation tbat  be  be  entered  in  tbe  fourtb  or  if  possible  tbe  fiftb 
grade,  as  intellectually  be  was  ready  for  tbis  bigber  grade.  He 
was  given  some  private  tuition  during  tbe  summer,  and  tbis  fall 

be  was  entered  in  tbe  sixtb  grade  of  tbe  public  scbool  at  A .    If 

be  advances  at  a  normal  rate  of  promotion,  be  will  enter  tbe  bigh 
scbool  in  tbree  years  time,  at  tbe  age  of  fifteen.  At  tbe  present 
time,  tberefore,  be  manifests  no  intellectual  retardation,  nor  bas 
be  moral  symptoms  wbicb  in  my  opinion  deserve  to  be  considered 
patbological. 

Tbe  bistory  of  tbis  case  presents  many  points  of  psycbological 
and  medical  interest.  I  sball  give  in  order,  (1)  tbe  results  of  my 
first  examination;  (2)  bis  previous  bistory;  (3)  bis  condition  on 
entering  tbe  Hospital  Scbool;  (4)  bis  record  of  progress  in  tbe 
Hospital  Scbool;  (5)  bis  present  condition. 

(1)      First  examination.     On  August  9,  1907,  Mr.   C 

wrote  to  me  from  A ,  a  city  in  tbe  state  of  I^ew  Jersey,  saying 

tbat  be  bad  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Jobn  K.  Mitcbell  to  consult 
me  in  regard  to  bis  son,  wbo  was  a  case  of  arrested  development.  I 
told  tbe  fatber  I  was  about  to  leave  tbe  city  on  my  vacation,  and 
recommended  tbat  be  wait  until  my  return  in  tbe  latter  part  of 
September.     He  wrote  me  again,  bowever,  requesting  me  to  stop 

off  in  A ,  to  see  tbe  boy  on  my  way  nortb.     I  mention  tbis  fact 

to  sbow  tbe  urgency  of  tbe  case  from  tbe  f atber's  point  of  view. 

I  saw  Edgar  on  August  18,  1907.  I  dined  witb  tbe  parents 
and  tbeir  two  cbildren,  and  spent  a  couple  of  bours  in  tbe  pbysical 
and  mental  examination  of  tbe  boy.  He  was  a  stocky,  well-built, 
bealtby  looking  cbild.  He  bad  red  bair,  and  tbe  expression  of  bis 
face  suggested  an  unsteady  temper.  Tbe  brow  was  low,  but  not  of 
a  cbaracter  to  awaken  a  suspicion  of  mental  deficiency.  Tbe 
sbape  of  tbe  aperture  of  tbe  eyes  indicated  a  possible  arrest  of 
foetal  development,  but  tbis  was  tbe  only  suspicious  symptom. 
Tbe  teetb  were  in  good  condition,  tbe  moutb  closed,  tbe  nose 
undeveloped,  tbe  nostrils  small.  A  basty  examination  sbowed  tbe 
necessity  of  consulting  an  oculist,  and  tbe  appearance  of  the  nose 
and  nostrils  called  for  an  examination  of  tbe  naso-pbarynx.  Tbe 
cbest  was  fairly  well  developed,  tbe  voice  was  good,  but  be  bad  a 
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lisp,  and  his  speech  was  a  trifle  thick.  Hearing  was  normaL  His 
manners  at  table  were  good.  His  gait  was  normal,  the  knee  jerks 
were  present  on  both  sides,  the  co-ordination  of  the  hands  was  good. 
In  his  conversation  mth  me  and  with  his  family,  he  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  normal  child  of  eleven,  rather  alert  mentally,  a  seK- 
contained,  independent  sort  of  boy.  If  I  had  visited  the  family 
casually,  I  would  not  have  observed  anything  wTong  wdth  him. 
My  first  brief  examination  was  therefore  negative,  and  excepting 
for  the  history  which  the  father  and  mother  gave,  I  should  have 
pronounced  the  boy  normal,  but  probably  suffering  from  some 
optical  defect  and  from  naso-pharyiigeal  obstruction. 

(2)  History.  The  father  and  mother  were  apparently 
healthy,  and  of  normal  mentality.  I  considered  them  capable  of 
exercising  more  than  average  judgment  in  the  management  of  their 
children,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  home  discipline.  I  could 
obtain  no  history  of  degeneracy  in  either  the  father's  or  the 
mother's  family.  There  was  one  other  child  younger  than  this 
boy,  a  girl  who  had  never  caused  the  parents  any  anxiety  and  whose 
history  was  that  of  an  unusually  alert  and  vigorous  child. 

The  birth  of  the  child  had  been  in  every  respect  normaL  He 
had  been  healthy  as  an  infant,  and  for  three  or  four  years  they  had 
observed  nothing  unusual  in  his  development.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  they  observed  that  his  gait  in  wallcing  and  running  was 
defective,  that  his  speech  was  thick  and  slow  of  development,  and 
that  he  refused  to  associate  freely  with  other  children.  These 
facts  led  them  to  look  back  with  suspicion  on  an  occurrence  which 
took  place  when  the  child  was  two  months  old.  The  mother  had 
left  the  child  in  charge  of  a  woman  acquaintance,  during  an 
absence  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  When  she  left  the 
child  he  had  just  awakened  from  a  nap.  ^Vhen  she  returned,  the 
child  was  apparently  sleeping  soundly  again.  He  slept  until 
midnight,  a  very  unusual  occurrence  for  him,  and  he  aw^akened 
screaming.  During  the  evening,  the  woman  in  whose  charge  he 
had  been  left,  kept  coming  up  and  asking  after  the  child,  as  though 
she  were  worried  concerning  his  condition.  Shortly  afterwards 
she  moved  away  and  ceased  to  visit  the  family.  They  recalled 
that  she  was  jealous,  and  they  suspected  that  she  might  have 
struck  the  child  on  the  head  or  injured  him  in  some  way,  either 
purposely  or  accidentally.  They  reported  that  the  child  was 
unusually  fretful  the  next  day,  and  vomited  once  violently.  They 
also  noticed  that  when  bathing  him  the  arms  and  legs  hung 
pendant,  although  previously  the  fingers  had  been  tightly  grasped 
into  a  fist,  and  the  legs  drawn  up  on  the  body. 
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The  parents  reported  that  he  began  to  wallv  at  one  year,  and 
to  talk  at  about  three  years  of  age.  When  he  began  to  talk,  he 
lisped.  He  was  a  healthy  child,  the  only  children's  disease  from 
which  he  suffered  being  measles.  When  between  four  and  five 
years  of  age,  he  got  up  a  great  deal  at  night,  crying  and  seeming 
to  suffer  pain.  He  lost  the  power  of  wall^ing  and  for  a  while  could 
not  stand.  His  legs  went  from  under  him.  He  had  nervous 
movements  which  looked  like  chorea.  He  stumbled  a  good  deal, 
and  often  fell  sprawling  upon  the  floor.  One  leg  was  not  notice- 
ably worse  than  the  other.  He  was  said  to  be  awkward  in  the  use 
of  his  hands,  and  could  not  dress  himself.  He  was  careless  at 
table,  eating  noisily  and  "slobbering,"  He  was  very  hot-tempered, 
could  not  be  corrected  for  anything  without  flying  into  a  passion, 
but  when  angry  he  never  broke  or  smashed  anything  around  the 
liouse.  ^^lien  he  was  a  small  child  he  would  strike  back  at  his' 
parents  or  other  children,  but  later  on  he  became  somewhat  easier 
to  manage. 

From  the  beginning  he  did  not  play  like  other  children,  and 
differed  from  them  in  many  ways.  When  a  little  over  four  years 
of  age,  he  was  entered  in  a  kindergarten.  Here  the  teacher  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  be  managed  with  the  other  children.  He 
would  not  join  in  the  games,  and  would  lie  upon  the  floor,  refusing 
to  stand  or  march  in  line  with  the  others.  The  kindergarten 
teacher  thought  he  had  spinal  trouble,  and  said  he  lacked  concen- 
tration. It  was  after  this  experience  in  the  kindergarten  that  the 
father,  on  the  advice  of  the  family  physician,  consulted  a  number 
of  specialists,  from  whose  opinion  the  parents  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  boy  was  mentally  deficient  and  likely  to  develop 
moral  symptoms  Avhich  would  make  him  dangerous  to  himself  and 
other  children.  A  neurologist  whose  notes,  made  at  the  time,  I 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  consult,  reports  him  "fairly  well 
developed  physically,  but  with  a  kyphosis  of  moderate  degree  due 
apparently  to  muscular  habit  rather  than  any  bony  condition.  His 
gait  was  simply  rather  ataxic  and  awkward,  but  he  could  walk  and 
run  fairly  well.  He  stumbled  in  walking,  would  hold  the  head 
forward,  but  had  no  distinct  Brach-Romberg.  .  .  .  The 
speech  was  thick,  although  he  talked  fluently.  The  main  defects 
in  the  boy  were  his  mental  backwardness  and  his  stumbling  gait, 
and  I  take  it  to  be  a  case  of  hereditary  or  congenital  ataxia, 
cerebellar  or  spinal.  I  only  saw  the  boy  twice  and  could  not  follow 
him  up." 

As  a  result  of  the  boy's  condition  and  of  the  medical  opinions 
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which  they  had  received,  the  parents  sent  him  to  a  small  private 
school  in  the  neighborhood,  where  it  was  thought  the  teacher  would 
be  able  to  give  him  individual  instruction.  When  he  came  to  us 
he  had  evidently  been  taken  through  fractions  in  arithmetic,  and 
had  been  taught  to  read.  But  the  mother  reported  that  he  did  not 
know  his  multiplication  tables.  When  she  tried  to  teach  him,  he 
would  forget  one  day  what  he  had  learned  the  day  before.  lie  had 
never  been  able  to  tell  time  very  well.  If  the  parents  or  the  teacher, 
in  their  efforts  to  teach  him  reading,  had  asked  him  to  close  first 
one  eye  and  then  the  other,  they  would  doubtless  have  discovered 
that  he  was  nearly  blind  in  one  eye.  The  early  correction  of  this 
optical  defect  would  probably  have  led  to  the  amelioration  of  much 
in  his  condition. 

The  parents  complained  that  the  boy  was  imable  to  stand 
up  for  himself,  that  he  would  allow  strange  boys  to  take  things 
away  from  him,  damage  his  bicycle,  or  pummel  him  without 
making  any  resistance.  The  mother  talked  Avith  him  about  this, 
and  both  father  and  mother  impressed  upon  him  that  when  a  boy 
hit  him  he  must  hit  back. 

They  also  complained  that  the  child  giggled  and  laughed 
inordinately.  "^ATien  a  joke  was  made,  he  would  laugh  to  an 
immoderate  extent.  They  also  observed  that  he  was  unable  to 
play  ordinaiy  children's  games  with  cards,  and  that  he  complained 
very  much  of  fatigaie.     He  vomited  frequently. 

In  view  of  this  history,  I  felt  I  could  only  suspend  judgment, 
and  I  therefore  advised  the  father  that  I  must  have  the  boy  in 
the  Hospital  School  for  at  least  a  month  before  I  would  be  willing 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  his  condition  and  the  treatment  required 
in  his  case. 

(3)  His  condition  on  entering  the  Hospital  ScJiool. 
Accepting  my  advice,  the  father  placed  the  boy  under  my  care  in 
the  Hospital  School  on  October  12,  1907.  He  appeared  to  be 
a  bright,  observant  boy,  manifesting  considerable  intelligence  in 
conversation.  Our  tests  showed  him  to  be  possessed  of  a  fairly  good 
memory.  His  mental  retardation  was  not  of  a  character  that 
could  be  revealed  in  a  brief  examination.  I  therefore  left  the 
discovery  of  his  mental  defects  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  his 
training,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Tierney,  the  trainer 
and  nurse  in  charge  of  the  school.  From  her  report  and  my  obser- 
vation of  his  work  we  found  that  his  retardation  in  school  work 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  two  factors,  (1)  his  o^vn  deficiency  and 
(2)  the  improper  teaching  that  had  been  accorded  him  up  to  this 
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time.  For  example,  in  arithmetic  lie  would  attempt  fractions, 
but  iu  the  first  days  that  he  "was  with  us  he  did  not  perform  a 
single  sum  even  in  simple  addition  correctly.  The  following  is  a 
sample  of  his  work  in  substraction : 

6273 
—1425 


4847 
A  single  instance  of  this  kind  means  nothing.  When  an  error 
like  the  one  made  in  subtracting  5  from  13  creeps  into  every  opera- 
tion there  must  be  some  cause  for  this  deficiency.  Is  it  a  defect 
in  the  boy  or  in  the  educational  methods  ?  There  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  why  a  boy  of  his  general  intelligence  could  not  have  been 
taught  to  add  and  subtract  w^ith  accuracy.  There  were  also 
apparent  gaps  in  his  educational  equipment.  Thus,  in  division 
he  worked  as  follows : 

3)17415 

585 
We  could  find  no  evidence  of  his  ever  having  known  that  a  cipher 
should  be  placed  in  the  quotient  to  represent  the  division  of  1  by 
3.  He  was  taught  this  in  two  davs  and  never  seemed  to  lose  ii 
afterwards.  He  also  failed  to  understand  how  to  multiply  by  a 
cipher.     He  did  not  know  his  multiplication  tables. 

In  reading  he  left  out  words  and  put  in  others  which  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  text.  He  also  misread  many  words.  Thus, 
he  would  read  was  for  were.  The  comprehension  of  what  he  read 
was  excellent,  and  despite  his  many  errors  wdth  simple  words,  he 
was  able  to  read  very  difficult  words.  In  reading  he  was  hasty, 
rushing  quickly  at  the  succession  of  words.  He  seemed  to  be  fond 
of  reading,  but  he  mumbled  a  great  deal  to  himself  when  reading 
a  book. 

His  spelling  was  exceedingly  deficient.  He  could  not  spell 
words  that  were  taught  in  the  first  grade.  Thus,  he  failed  to  spell 
correctly  all  of  the  following  words:  fruit,  'picture,  taliing,  liking, 
making,  ever,  kneel,  friglit,  knitting,  and  never.  His  writing 
was  extremely  poor  and  unformed.  Apparently  he  had  never 
written  with  pen  and  ink  until  he  came  to  us. 

The  physical  examination  made  by  Dr.  Ludlum*  and  myself 
was  negative,  so  far  as  revealing  severe  somatic  or  physiological 
stigmata    of   degeneration.     His    circulation   was   poor,   but   was 

♦Neurologist  to  the  Hospital  School,  who  had  charge  of  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  case. 
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rapidly  improved  by  hygienic  baths,  massage  and  exercise.  His 
appetite  was  poor  and  his  nutrition  below  par.  He  fatigued 
rapidly  both  at  work  and  play.  He  was  ready  to  go  to  bed  right 
after  his  supper,  which  he  had  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  To 
improve  his  health,  he  was  given  a  tonic. 

He  had  spells  of  vomiting, — two  or  three  a  week.  When  his 
field  of  vision  was  tested  he  became  dizzy  and  vomited.  The 
examination  of  the  eyes  revealed  a  marked  defect  in  one  eye. 
With  the  right  eye  alone  he  was  able  to  read  better  than  Avith  the 
two  eyes  open.  With  the  left  eye  he  could  not  make  out  a  single 
word,  and  a  line  of  print  looked  like  a  black  blur  upon  the  page. 

His  mouth  was  closed ;  he  was  not  a  mouth-breather,  even 
during  sleep,  but  the  nose  was  undeveloped,  the  nostrils  small,  and 
blood  often  appeared  in  the  nasal  passages. 

He  settled  down  to  work  in  the  school,  quite  happy  and  con- 
tented. The  parents  were  greatly  worried  about  the  result  of  my 
examination,  and  kept  imploring  me  for  an  expression  of  my 
opinion.  It  was  a  long  time,  as  our  work  progressed,  before  I 
was  able  to  convince  them  that  there  was  nothing  seriously  and 
permanently  wrong  with  the  boy.  Some  of  my  letters  to  the  father 
help  to  develop  the  case,  and  I  therefore  print  some  extracts  from 
them  here.     On  October  16,  1907,  I  wrote: 

My  Dear  Mr.  C.  : 

I  have  been  observing  your  boy's  work,  continuing  my  examination. 
I  wish  that  I  could  write  with  such  positiveness  as  to  disabuse  Mrs.  C.'s 
mind  of  all  cause  for  worry.  I  am  not  able  to  do  this,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  is  no  reason  to  worry  greatly.  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  observe  from  my  examination  of  Edgar,  that  there  is  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  able  to  take  a  full  public  school  education  and  develop 
into  a  perfectly  normal  young  man. 

Edgar  is  an  extremely  nervous  boy.  His  mind  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  quick  and  alert, — so  quick  that  he  does  not  give  sufficient  attention 
to  detail.  He  ought  to  have  been  trained  very  early  to  do  some  of  his 
work  with  great  exactitude.  In  all  ordinary  matters  he  seems  to  be 
quite  bright.  He  can  repeat  a  story  that  he  has  read  quite  well,  perhaps 
a  little  bit  better  than  the  average  boy  of  eleven  years.  I  may  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Edgar  is  a  boy  of  a  peculiar  mind,  a  mind  that 
may  perhaps  be  cultivated  to  some  work  above  the  average.  I  must 
observe  him  somewhat  longer.  We  must  undertake  to  teach  him  some 
simple  things,  and  see  how  well  he  grasps  and  how  well  he  retains.  We 
have  already  found  that  he  grasps  quite  readily.  It  will  take  me  a  week 
to  see  whether  he  loses  what  he  has  once  been  taught. 

I  find  that  he  fatigues  vei-y  easily,  growing  tired  and  nervous.     His 
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circulation  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.     We  shall  strive  to  improve 
this  with  baths,  exercise  and  massage. 

I  want  you  to  assure  Mrs.  C.  that  on  the  whole  the  result  of  my 
examination  is  favorable.  Dr.  Ludlum  and  I  are  not  able  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  there  is  anj'  mental  defect.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  he  is  seriously  in  need  of  a  training  which  will,  in  some 
directions,  go  all  the  way  back  to  the  beginnings  of  school  work.  I  will 
write  you  again  in  the  course  of  a  week,  or  if  anything  is  discovered 
by  me  which  forms  my  judgment  positively  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
shall  be  very  greatly  surprised  if  I  should  discover  Edgar  to  be  perma- 
nently a  mental  defective. 

Very  truly  yours. 

On  October  IStli  T  wrote: 

My  Dear  Mr.  C.  : 

Edgar's  right  eye  is  practically  normal.  His  left  eye  is  quite  defect- 
ive. It  is  very  astigmatic  and  his  vision  is  very  much  reduced.  He  has 
about  one-tenth  normal  vision  for  distance.  If  this  condition  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  examination  of  an  oculist,  the  condition  of  Edgar's 
eyes  would  account  for  a  great  deal  of  his  difficulty  in  progressing  in 
school  work.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  Edgar's  vision  corrected 
immediately,  as  it  is  very  disadvantageous  for  him  to  use  his  eyes  in 
their  present  condition. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Following  this  letter  he  was  sent  to  Dr.  Burton  Chance,  who 
refracted  his  eyes.*  On  October  28d  I  wrote  to  the  father  as 
follows : 

My  Dear  Mr.  C: 

I  have  found  one  cause  of  Edgar's  inability  to  progress  in  school 
work.  His  left  eye  is  quite  defective,  while  his  right  eye  is  very  nearly 
normal.  My  diagnosis  of  deficient  vision  has  been  substantiated  by 
the  examination  of  an  oculist,  to  whom  I  sent  him.  Edgar's  eyes  will 
now  be  refracted  and  glasses  will  be  prescribed  for  him.  I  wiU  then 
see  how  he  progresses. 

An  inequality  in  the  capacity  of  the  two  eyes,  such  as  Edgar  has,  is 
usually  attended  with  somewhat  serious  consequences.  Edgar  complains 
of  headaches,  which  are  undoubtedly  from  the  eyes.  Moreover,  I  believe 
that  we  must  attribute  to  the  eyes  alone  his  inability  to  learn  to  read 

*The  findings  were  a  slight  inward  deviation  of  the  axes,  associated 
with  a  Iiypermetropia  of  the  ri^ht  eye  and  a  myopia  of  much  gi-eater 
degree  of  the  left  eye.  The  vision  of  the  right  could  he  made  to  equal  the 
normal  in  spite  of  the  hypermetropia,  while  that  of  the  left  equalled  one- 
twelfth  the  normal  and  was  practically  amblyopic. 
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with  exactness  and  his  difficulty  in  some  of  his  work  in  arithmetic. 
Outside  of  this  defect  of  vision  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything 
seriously  wrong  with  the  boy.  I  believe  now  that  at  the  end  of  this 
month  I  shall  be  able  to  report  to  you  with  confidence  that  the  boy  has 
normal  mentality,  but  that  he  has  been  backward  in  school  work  owing 
to  his  defect  of  vision  and  owing  to  poor  training  at  school.  I  also 
incline  to  the  belief  that  much  of  his  irritability^  may  have  arisen  from 
the  eyes  producing  nervousness. 

Very  truly  yours, 

On  October  29th  I  wrote  the  following  letter: 

My  Dear  Mr.  C.  : 

It  is  very  necessary  for  Edgar  to  remain  with  us  until  a  full  month 
has  been  completed.  I  have  sent  Edgar  to  an  oculist,  who  has  made  a 
very  careful  examination  of  his  eyes  and  will,  I  expect,  finish  to-morrow 
by  giving  him  a  prescription  for  glasses.  It  will  be  necessary  for  Edgar 
to  wear  these  glasses  always.  When  there  is  one  very  bad  eye  and  one 
nearly  normal  eye,  it  is  verj'^  hard  to  get  the  two  eyes  working  together 
properly.  I  shall  want  to  see  that  his  glasses  are  satisfactory  and  shall 
want  to  discover  what  improvement  he  makes  in  school  work  from  the 
wearing  of  the  glasses. 

The  question  of  where  Edgar  shall  go  to  school  is  an  important  one. 
I  am  beginning  to  encourage  myself  Vv^ith  the  thought  that  if  Edgar  is 
given  special  instruction  he  ought  to  be  able  by  Febri;ary  1st,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  term,  to  enter  his  proper  grade  in  a  public  school  and 

progress  normally  with  the  other  children.     The  schools  in  A are 

good  schools,  at  least  that  is  their  reputation.  If  he  were  entered  at  the 
present  time,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  trouble,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  curious  gaps  in  his  knowledge,  especially  concerning 
arithmetic;  certain  simple  things  which  he  ought  to  comprehend  and 
would  have  eomprehended  if  he  had  been  taught,  he  appears  not  to  know. 
I  think  that  Miss  Tierney  could  do  a  great  deal  for  him  between  now 
and  February  1st.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  boy,  and  as  I  have  a 
small  fund  at  my  disposal  for  looking  after  a  few  of  these  children,  I 
should,  I  think,  be  glad  to  make  a  special  arrangement  with  you,  keeping 
Edgar  at  my  school  on  such  terms  as  you  feel  you  could  aflFord.  I  do 
this  because  I  want  to  continue  my  experiment  with  him  until  I  can 
return  him  to  yon  with  his  backwardness  entirely  made  up. 

Unless  you  are  confident  that  the  military  academy  to  which  you 
thought  of  sending  the  boy  is  a  better  school  than  a  public  school,  I 
would  not  send  him  to  it.  If  he  returns  to  school  immediately  after  his 
first  month  with  me  is  over,  I  want  to  be  put  in  communication  with 
his  teacher,  as  I  can  tell  her  some  things  that  will  help  her  to  under- 
stand him. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 
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The  first  month's  work  clearly  demonstrated  that  Edgar  was 
not  intellectually  defective.  His  extreme  retardation  in  school 
subjects,  an  intellectual  deficiency  for  a  boy  of  his  age,  appeared  to 
be  difiicult  to  explain.  Undoubtedly  the  defect  of  vision  had  made 
his  school  work  difficult,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  backwardness.  Children  with  eye  strain  of  the  sort 
from  which  Edgar  suffered,  cannot  concentrate  their  attention  on 
their  work.  They  also  fail  to  form  clear  visual  images  which  are 
essential  for  the  acquisition  of  satisfactory  memories,  and  thus  they 
experience  a  very  serious  handicap  in  the  learning  of  reading,  spell- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  Moreover,  eye  strain  of  this  character  produces 
in  some  cases  a  state  of  mental  confusion.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  much  of  the  boy's  nervousness  was  due  to  eye  strain,  for  this 
ceased  shortly  after  his  eye  defect  had  been  corrected.  He  had 
been  troubled  with  vomiting,  and  the  prolonged  testing  of  his 
vision  always  brought  on  a  fit  of  nausea.  After  he  had  been 
given  glasses,  he  had  but  two  attacks  of  vomiting,  one  following 
immediately  upon  first  wearing  them.  The  wearing  of  the  glasses 
also  resulted  in  greater  mental  alertness,  and  a  greater  accuracy  in 
reading  and  writing.  They  probably  also  assisted  in  the  improve- 
ment which  took  place  in  his  health,  though  this  was  brought  about 
in  large  part  by  more  hygienic  food,  baths  and  a  tonic. 

The  moral  symptoms  displayed  by  this  boy  are  of  great 
interest.  By  the  end  of  the  first  month  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  whether  these  symptoms  were  pathological,  the  result  of  an 
earlier  diseased  condition  of  the  brain,  or  whether  I  should  view 
them  as  normal  traits  of  character.  Fortunately  the  father  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  boy  with  us  until  June,  in  order  that  we  might 
overcome  the  backwardness  in  school  subjects.  This  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  moral  features  of  the  case. 

The  first  symptom  worthy  of  note  was  obstinacy.  Edgar 
could  not  be  forced  in  any  of  his  school  work,  nor  could  external 
discipline  be  exercised  without  producing  a  resistance  which  was 
certainly  excessive,  and  might  be  viewed  as  pathological.  It  was 
necessary  to  treat  him  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  ordinary 
boy.  The  trainer  could  not  say, — "do  this,"  with  any  hope  that 
the  command  would  be  obeyed,  but  if  the  boy  were  invited  or 
requested  in  a  mild  manner,  especially  if  he  were  allowed  to  reason 
the  matter  out,  he  became  entirely  amenable  to  the  discipline  of 
the  school  and  home.  He  at  first  refused  to  take  the  tonic  pre- 
scribed for  him  before  each  meal.  Wlien  brought  to  the  breakfast 
table,  and  told  that  he  could  not  have  his  breakfast  until  he  had 
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taken  the  tonic,  he  refused  to  eat  a  mouthful.  The  same  pro- 
cedure brought  about  the  same  result  at  dinner,  hut  when  Miss 
Tierney  put  before  him  the  solicitude  which  his  father  and  mother 
felt  for  his  welfare,  and  their  desire  that  he  should  get  an  educa- 
tion, and  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to  take  the  medicine,  ht* 
finally  yielded  and  never  afterwards  made  any  objection.  This 
kind  of  treatment  made  him  more  and  more  compliant  to  the 
demands  put  upon  him  by  the  Hospital  School.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  at  the  outset  we  had  employed  the  ordinary  school  methods, 
the  obstinacy  would  have  developed  instead  of  diminishing.  By 
the  time  we  considered  him  ready  for  an  ordinary  public  school, 
the  middle  of  January,  he  had  become  thoroughly  interested  in 
his  work,  and  this  element  of  his  character  was  no  deterrent  to 
his  school  progress. 

A  second  trait  of  character  amounting  to  a  pathological 
symptom  was  the  uncontrolled  and  apparently  unreasonable  out- 
break of  temper,  at  times  resembling  an  insane  rage.  Without 
a  sufficient  cause,  he  would  rush  dowTi  from  the  second  floor  and 
violently  assault  another  boy  in  the  school.  These  outbursts  of 
violence  and  temper  appeared  to  be  periodic.  They  were  ushered 
in  by  two  or  three  days  of  irritability.  Their  frequency  diminished 
very  rapidly  during  his  stay  with  us,  and  on  January  10th  he  had 
his  last  attack.  Undoubtedly  his  general  improvement  in  health 
assisted  in  causing  their  disappearance,  but  they  were  made  to 
disappear  largely  because  we  finally  reached  an  understanding 
as  to  their  origin  and  nature.  In  what  manner  I  shall  proceed 
to  relate. 

Edgar  had  one  trait  of  character  which  cannot  be  called 
abnormal  per  se,  but  which  in  his  case  was  undoubtedly  excessive. 
His  parents  never  mentioned  it  to  us,  and  doubtless  they  had 
never  observed  its  presence.  He  was  intensely  jealous.  Even 
after  he  had  been  with  us  for  several  months,  he  would  be  unpleas- 
antly affected  for  two  or  three  days  if  another  boy  was  shown  some 
favor  by  even  a  relative  or  outsider.  He  was  extremely  ready  to 
claim  that  one  or  another  of  his  associates  was  the  "teacher's  pet." 
He  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  favors  shown  to  others,  in  which 
he  did  not  participate.  ISTaturally,  this  was  accompanied  by  intense 
selfishness.  He  never  offered  to  share  a  penny,  or  a  bit  of  candy, 
or  a  cake  with  another  child  in  the  school.  If  he  could  not 
immediately  use  what  he  had,  he  stored  it  away  for  some  future 
occasion.  Rather  than  use  a  postage  stamp  that  belonged  to  him- 
self, he  would  borrow  a  postage  stamp  from  some  one  else  and 
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forget  to  return  it.  In  my  judgment  the  selfishness  was  not  exces- 
sive for  a  boy,  but  the  jealousy  was  certainly  present  to  an  inor- 
dinate degree,  and  yet  I  am  not  willing  to  consider  what  at  times 
I  called  an  ''insane  jealousy"  a  pathological  symptom.  I  view 
it  now  as  a  trait  of  character  which  he  will  have  to  struggle  against 
all  his  life.  ]Miss  Ticrncy's  influence  upon  him  was  for  the  good, 
and  this  influence  increased  after  we  discovered  the  relation  between 
his  jealousy  and  his  outbursts  of  passion, — for  example,  he  prob- 
ably ran  downstairs  and  assaulted  the  other  boy  for  what  appeared 
to  us  to  be  no  cause,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  brooding  for 
a  day  or  two,  or  three  perhaps,  over  some  chance  favor  that  had 
been  displayed  to  this  boy,  M-hich  he  considered  unfair.  His 
je&lousy  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  win  a  game  of  checkers 
or  cards  from  a  child  who  had  much  less  intellectual  capacity  than 
he.  He  was  always  fearful  that  the  other  boy  would  cheat  and 
get  the  better  of  him  in  some  way.  He  therefore  did  not  watch 
his  own  hand.  The  first  game  he  ever  won  in  his  life  he  won  some 
time  during  the  spring,  after  he  had  been  taught  how  to  control  this 
passion  of  jealousy. 

He  was  a  child  fond  of  nagging  and  teasing.  He  would 
knock  another  boy's  hat  off,  or  give  him  a  gentle  pinch.  If  the 
other  bov  retaliated,  he  went  him  one  better,  then  when  the  inevit- 

«y  7  7 

able  outcome  of  this  occurred,  he  was  the  one  who  blamed  the  other 
boy  for  teasing  him.  After  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  father 
brought  him  back  with  the  report  that  Edgar  had  been  struck  by 
another  boy  in  the  school,  and  that  Miss  Tierney  had  not  allowed 
Edgar  to  hit  the  other  boy  back,  as,  according  to  the  father's  advice, 
he  ought  to  have  done.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  diplomacy  to  con- 
vince the  father  that  this  kind  of  admonition  was  not  appropriate 
for  his  bov.  While  he  loved  to  tease,  and  had  the  elements  of  a 
bully,  he  was,  like  most  bullies,  a  coward.  "Wlien  it  finally  came 
to  blows,  I  never  knew  him  to  make  a  stand-up  fight  wdth  some  one 
whom  he  had  been  nagging.  "\Miile  these  traits  are  unpleasant, 
they  are  not  sufficiently  unusual  to  be  called  pathological. 

The  bov  also  had  certain  habits  which  miffht  awaken  a 
suspicion  of  a  pathological  origin.  He  would  pick  his  nose  and 
sores  on  the  body,  and  then  put  his  fingers  in  his  mouth.  He 
also  chewed  his  food  at  table  wath  his  mouth  open,  and  made  a 
great  deal  of  noise  while  eating.  Eut  I  scarcely  consider  these 
habits  pathological,  for  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  boys 
who  awaken  no  suspicion  of  mental  defect.  Of  course  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  child  came  of  parents  to  whom  these  habits 
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were  disgusting,  and  that  they  had  tried  to  break  him  of  them,  and 
failed,  but  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  failed  because  they 
necessarily  had  a  pathological  character  to  deal  with.  It  may  have 
been  that  they  were  not  gifted  with  sufficient  psychological  insight 
to  train  a  boy  who  presented  just  this  combination  of  character 
traits,  each  in  itself  normal. 

If,  for  example,  we  had  failed  to  discover  early  in  our  treat- 
ment of  him  that  there  was  one  trait  of  character  to  which  we 
could  always  appeal, — a  reasonableness,  combined  with  an  ambi- 
tion and  pride  in  accomplishment, — it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  have  solved  in  the  easy  way  we  did,  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  emotional  and  moral  characteristics  of  this  boy.  It 
was  always  possible,  except  during  the  actual  occurrence  of  some 
outburst  of  temper,  to  appeal  to  Edgar's  reasonableness,  his  desire 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  his  wish  to  please  his  parents,  his  pride  in 
outdoing  his  fellows.  Indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  the 
exaggeration  of  his  jealousy,  of  the  nagging  and  teasing,  may  not 
have  come  in  very  large  measure  from  the  observation  of  his  own 
inefficiency,  when  he  compared  what  he  himself  was  able  to  do, 
with  what  other  boys  were  doing.  Consequently,  in  a  double 
sense  his  eye  defect  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  exacerbation 
of  his  moral  symptoms,  in  the  first  place  because  the  eye  strain 
induced  a  hyperexcitability  of  his  neiwous  system,  and  in  the 
second  place  because  the  defect  of  vision  made  him  ineffective, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  must  have  been  aware  of  his  mental  superi- 
ority to  boys  who  far  outdid  him  in  the  elements  of  school  work. 
He  certainly  showed  signs  of  shunning  competition  with  other  boys. 
In  our  Hospital  School,  they  vied  with  one  another  as  to  who 
should  run  the  talking  machine.  He  sat  by,  apparently  uninter- 
ested. 

The  complex  of  emotional  and  moral  symptoms  which  I  have 
just  passed  in  review,  presents  the  picture  of  a  pathological  con- 
dition often  found  in  children  recovering  from  an  injury  to  the 
brain,  at  birth  or  in  the  early  years  of  life.  Associated  with  these 
symptoms  was  the  intellectual  deficiency.  The  motor  symptoms 
which  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  pathological  emotional  and 
intellectual  conditions,  were  not  present  in  this  case,  unless  we 
view  the  marked  inefficiency  in  writing  and  drawing,  which  showed 
itself  during  the  entire  course  of  his  training,  as  a  survival  of  an 
earlier  motor  disorder.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  within  the 
realm  of  probability  that  this  boy  at  the  age  of  five  years  was  in  an 
acute  condition  as  the  result  of  some,  perhaps  slight,  injury  to  the 
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brain ;  that  in  the  course  of  his  development  from  five  to  eleven 
years  of  age,  the  injury  to  the  brain  was  recovered  from,  and  the 
motor  symptoms  gradually  subsided  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses disappeared  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year; 
that  the  brain,  however,  remained  in  an  \mstable  and  irritable 
condition,  and  hence  the  retardation  in  intellectual  development 
and  the  emotional  symptoms.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence,  in 
view  of  his  rapid  intellectual  and  moral  development,  that  his 
condition  in  October,  1907,  or  at  any  time,  rested  upon  an  incur- 
able defect  of  the  brain. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  need  we  believe  that  there  remained 
any  trace  of  this  supposed  injury  when  the  boy  had  reached  his 
twelfth  year  ?  T\Tiy,  indeed,  may  we  not  assume  that  the  brain  had 
become  entirely  normal  at  an  even  earlier  period  than  this,  by  the 
time  he  had  reached,  let  us  say,  his  sixth  year  ?  Then  we  should 
view  the  mental  deficiency  and  the  defects  of  character,  which  he 
presented  in  his  twelfth  year,  as  the  very  natural  result  of  the 
failure  by  the  parents  to  provide  for  the  proper  training  of  a 
normal  boy,  because  they  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  abnormal, 
jDresenting  as  he  did  traits  of  character  which  rendered  him  difficult 
to  manage.  A  simple  arrest  of  mental  and  moral  development, 
the  result  in  the  first  instance  of  some  cerebral  injury  but  later 
on  due  solely  to  lack  of  training  and  a  defect  of  vision,  is  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  emotional  and  moral  symptoms  which  in  my  opin- 
ion do  not  suffice  to  remove  him  from  the  class  of  normal  children. 
If,  then,  the  picture  I  have  painted  is  that  of  a  normal  boy,  it  may 
appear  to  many  that  I  have  drawn  a  very  unlovely  character,  pre- 
senting as  it  does  extreme  irascibility,  jealousy  and  selfishness.  But 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  this  boy  was  induced 
during  the  eight  or  nine  months  that  he  was  subjected  to  our 
training,  to  make  a  manly  and  successful  effort  to  overcome  his 
defects  of  character.  This  must  be  placed  on  the  credit  side, 
when  we  form  an  estimate  of  the  worth  of  this  child's  character. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  opinion  that  children  of  strong  passions  and 
impulses  are  better  material  to  work  with  than  those  who  are 
merely  indifferent,  and  that  an  excess  of  temper  and  obstinacy 
is  more  easily  dealt  with  than  excessive  amiability.  Under  proper 
guidance,  children  of  strong  impulses,  even  though  these  may  in 
themselves  be  objectionable  and  likely  if  let  alone  to  lead  on  to  a 
perverted  and  practically  hopeless  moral  condition,  possess  the 
materials  upon  which  may  be  built  an  adult  character  of  fine 
quality  as  well  as  strength. 
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Edgar  was  under  training  in  the  Hospital  School  from 
October  12,  1907,  to  June  25,  1908.  In  the  record  of  progress 
which  follows,  I  have  eliminated  all  but  the  essential  features. 
With  reference  to  the  development  of  emotional  stability  and 
moral  character,  my  notes  are  given  in  greater  fulness  of  detail 
than  with  reference  to  the  methods  and  other  particulars  of  the 
intellectual  training  and  improvement. 

(4)  Record  of  Progress.  On  October  30th,  he  began  to 
wear  glasses.  On  November  3d,  he  had  an  outbreak  of  temper, 
in  which  he  lost  control  of  himself.  On  November  4th,  he  com- 
plained of  headache  and  vomited.  On  November  11th,  he  again 
complained  of  severe  headache  and  vomited  and  had  an  outburst  of 
temper. 

His  school  work,  in  which  he  had  begiin  to  make  some  pro- 
gress, before  he  put  on  glasses,  now  showed  marked  improvement 
although  he  still  continued  to  make  his  characteristic  mistakes.  He 
complained  constantly  of  being  tired,  lounged  in  his  seat,  rested  his 
head  on  the  desk  and  usually  had  to  be  urged  to  take  any  kind  of 
exercise.  On  November  21st,  he  began  taking  a  tonic.  By  De- 
cember 1st  his  physical  improvement  was  beginning  to  be  noticeable. 
He  no  longer  lounged  in  his  seat  and  he  sat  erect  when  studying. 
He  did  not  seem  to  fatigue  so  easily,  and  his  attention  was  more 
steady. 

On  December  12th  he  again  had  an  outburst  of  temper  in 
which  he  attacked  another  boy  without  any  apparent  cause,  running 
downstairs  and  assaulting  him.  He  also  tried  to  bite  the  assistant 
trainer.  He  was  irritable  for  several  days  at  this  time.  Wliile 
in  this  state  he  pulled  the  bedclothes  from  another  boy  in  the 
school  and  annoyed  him  so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
room. 

He  returned  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  his  report 
the  father  commented  on  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to  play  more 
naturally  than  usual  with  the  other  boys,  that  both  he  and  his  wife 
had  remarked  that  the  boy  played  a  game  of  cards  with  a  cousin 
thirteen  years  old  in  quite  a  normal  fashion.  He  complained  that 
the  child  continued  to  giggle  inordinately.  Edgar  had  no 
outbursts  of  temper  while  at  home.  The  father  observed  that 
the  boy  told  time  better  than  he  used  to.  His  disposition  was 
much  improved.  He  read  a  great  deal  at  night,  having  been 
given  five  or  six  books  for  Christmas  which  interested  him  greatly. 
The  father  reports  that  he  noticed  before  he  came  to  the  school 
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that  he  would  often  have  severe  headaches  and  would  go  to  bed 
early.  During  the  Christmas  holidays  he  had  no  headaches  and 
had  to  be  driven  to  bed. 

On  January  7th  he  was  operated  on  for  adenoids.  Following 
this  operation  he  Avas  irritable  for  three  days  and  on  January  15th, 
he  had  another  outburst  of  temper,  but  much  less  violent  than 
heretofore.  j\[iss  Ticruey  reports  that  he  tells  her  now  when 
he  feels  the  attacks  coming  on  and  by  talking  to  him  she  is  able  to 
check  the  active  outbreaks.  This  was  the  last  violent  outbreak  of 
temper  that  he  had  during  his  stay  at  the  Hospital  School. 

On  January  15th  he  v>'as  entered  in  the  third  grade  of  a 
Philadelphia  public  school.  The  normal  age  for  children  in  this 
grade  is  nine  years.  Measured  by  his  classmates,  Edgar  was  two 
years  behind  in  his  school  studies.  He  presented  his  first  school 
report  on  Monday,  March  21st.  He  had  received  excellent  in 
conduct,  excellent  in  spelling,  excellent  in  geography,  good  in  read- 
ing, good  in  language  and  poor  in  writing  and  drawing.  I  had 
rather  feared  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  the 
school  work  and  of  association  with  other  boys,  but  his  teacher 
expressed  very  great  satisfaction  with  the  excellent  work  he  was 
doing,  and  spoke  of  him  to  Miss  Tierney  as  one  of  the  best  pupils  in 
her  room.  He  prepares  all  of  his  lessons  for  the  next  day  before 
going  to  bed.  He  has  to  be  sent  to  bed.  I  have  myself  observed  him 
come  in  from  the  street,  where  he  had  been  roller  skating,  in  order 
to  get  his  lessons  of  an  afternoon.  He  seems  to  be  able  to  work  at 
odd  moments,  showino-  verv  excellent  concentration  of  attention.  He 
had  some  difficulty  with  a  boy  at  school  on  one  occasion,  claiming 
that  the  bov  ordered  him  out  of  the  hall,  and  that  he  kicked  the 
boy  and  then  ran  home  to  report.  The  boy  followed  him,  but  he 
escaped  by  getting  into  the  house  first.  He  had  to  be  coaxed  to 
go  back  to  school  the  next  morning,  but  he  finall}^  consented. 

Since  the  operation  for  adenoids  a  marked  improvement  has 
been  noticed  in  his  physical  health.  He  is  now  unusually  obedient 
and  does  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  whatever  he  is  asked  to 
do.  He  has  no  more  nausea  or  vomiting.  His  improvement  in 
spelling  and  arithmetic  is  most  remarkable. 

The  boy  is  ambitious  in  his  school  work.  On  March  11th 
his  name  was  placed  on  the  roll  of  honor  for  the  week,  for  the 
first  time.  He  exhibited  his  record  on  this  occasion,  and  also  on 
subsequent  occasions  when  he  had  achieved  this  honor,  with  the 
greatest  pride.     He  realizes  that  he  has  a  bad  temper,  which  is 
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apt  to  get  him  into  trouble  with  the  other  boys,  and  he  remains 
at  home  until  nearly  school  time,  so  as  to  avoid  getting  into  trouble 
with  them. 

His  inability  to  control  himself  is  shown  in  his  temper  in 
games.  He  is  not  good  at  any  game.  In  fact,  he  always  loses. 
This  is  to  some  extent  due  to  selfishness  and  excitability.  He 
seems  to  be  in  such  fear  that  someone  will  take  an  advantage  of 
him,  that  he  watches  his  antagonist  rather  than  his  own  hand. 
When  he  loses  his  game,  he  becomes  very  angry.  Thus  on 
March  15th  he  ran  down  stairs  to  Miss  Tieniey  and  said  that  he 
could  not  win  a  game,  and  would  not  play  any  more.  He  was 
greatly  excited,  but  calmed  down  after  being  talked  to,  and 
admitted  that  his  temper  was  due  to  jealousy.  The  next  evening 
he  was  told  to  play  a  game  and  see  if  he  could  not  carry  it  through 
without  losing  his  temper.  He  played  with  another  boy  in  the 
Hospital  School,  and  lost  as  usual,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  temper 
this  time ;  he  came  to  Miss  Tiemey  and  reported  with  some  pride 
that  he  had  controlled  his  temper,  although  he  had  again  played 
and  lost  the  game.  When  jealousy  leads  him  to  resentment,  he 
will  torment  another  child  in  every  way  possible.  Thus  on  the 
evening  of  March  27tli,  he  kept  striking  another  child  with  a 
strap  in  a  teasing  manner,  pulling  his  hair,  and  otherwise  worrying 
him.  When  he  was  talked  to  bv  an  assistant  trainer  in  a  kindly 
way  about  this,  with  a  view  to  persuading  him  to  stop,  he  refused 
to  obey,  and  simply  said  "1  don't  care."  Miss  Tierney  was  then 
called,  and  when  she  went  into  the  room  he  said  he  would  stop 
teasing  D — ,  but  as  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room  he  began  again, 
claiming  that  D —  was  her  pet,  and  had  everything.  He  said  he 
hated  D —  because  he  had  everything,  and  made  the  remark,  "If 
I  had  two  aunts  living  in  Philadelphia  I  could  go  anywhere  too." 
(This  was  apropos  of  the  fact  that  D —  had  two  aunts  who  occa- 
sionally took  him  to  the  theatre.)  He  said  he  hated  everybody 
in  the  house.  He  continued  to  bother  D  — so  that  they  could  not 
be  kept  in  the  same  room  for  that  night.  When  in  these  spells 
of  anger  or  jealousy  his  eyes  become  very  small  and  bright,  and 
the  cornea  seems  to  redden.  His  face  gets  very  red,  and  his  whole 
expression  changes. 

On  the  following  day  he  kept  up  this  tormenting  of  D — , 
because  D —  had  been  taken  to  a  lecture  the  previous  evening,  and 
he  (Edgar)  had  been  kept  at  home  in  punishment  for  his  bad 
temper  of  the  night  before.     With  the  assistance  of  another  boy 
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in  the  school,  D — 's  hands  and  feet  were  tied,  and  the  two  cul- 
prits walked  off  withont  permission.  When  they  came  back, 
Edgar  kept  on  teasing  D — ,  calling  him  the  "pet  of  the  school," 
was  irritable  all  day  and  very  unkind  to  D — . 

On  March  29th  he  was  still  in  what  Miss  Tierney  had  taught 
him  to  call  his  "mean  mood,"  and  sulked  all  Sunday  morning, 
refusing  to  go  to  church.  In  the  evening  he  was  a  little  more 
agreeable,  and  sat  on  the  porch.  By  April  4th  he  had  overcome  his 
mean  mood,  was  in  a  pleasant  humor,  and  ashamed  of  his  behavior 
of  the  past  few  days.  On  this  day  he  came  voluntarily  to  Miss 
Tierney  and  asked  her  if  he  had  not  been  behaving  himself  better 
in  the  last  day  or  two,  admitting  that  he  was  jealous  of  D — . 
Wlien  Miss  Tierney  talked  to  him  about  his  faults,  he  promised  to 
do  his  best  to  keep  his  temper  down,  although  he  said  it  made  him 
mad,  because  D —  had  everything. 

By  April  6th  his  outbreaks  of  jealousy,  like  his  violent  outbursts 
of  temper,  were  beginning  to  be  under  control.  By  this  time  also 
his  articulation  was  noticeably  improved.  I  had  him  read  from  a 
history  which  was  far  beyond  his  ordinary  reading  lesson,  and  he 
read  extremely  well.  He  lisped  on  a  few  words,  but  when  I  asked 
him  to  pronounce  them  carefully,  he  pronounced  them  without  any 
lisp.  He  lisps  more  when  talking  than  in  reading.  The  lisp  is 
undoubtedly  a  persistent  habit.  The  grade  teacher  reports  on 
April  6th  that  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  pupils  she  has  in  her  class. 
His  average  for  a  test  in  arithmetic  made  about  this  time  was  6Y. 
This  branch  is  now  his  most  difficult  study.  Excepting  in  arith- 
metic and  writing,  he  is  doing  excellent  work.  He  has  caught 
up  to  and  is  perhaps  beyond  the  average  of  children  in  his  grade. 

On  April  8th,  Edgar  reported  that  his  teacher  said  that  his 
language  work  was  the  best  in  the  class.  The  story  was  about 
George  Washington,  on  the  rendering  of  which  she  complimented 
him,  saying  that  he  knew  more  facts  than  any  other  boy. 

On  April  9th,  he  came  home  with  a  language  lesson  marked 
good.  He  claimed  that  another  boy  was  jealous  of  his  mark,  and 
had  torn  up  his  own  work,  because  it  was  only  fair.  He  fre- 
quently makes  remarks  of  this  kind  about  the  other  boys,  seeming 
to  think  that  they  are  jealous  of  his  good  work.  He  also  volun- 
teered the  information  that  one  boy  in  the  class  was  marked 
excellent,  but  this  did  not  bother  him  as  this  boy  was  the  "teacher's 
pet"  and  she  would  have  marked  him  high  anyway. 

Perhaps  because  of  this  boy's  mark,  Edgar  sat  down  to  dinner 
sullen  and  irritable.     Miss  Tierney  was  absent,  and  an  assistant 
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trainer  was  in  charge.  Wlien  asked  if  he  would  have  some 
butter,  he  said,  yes,  but  when  another  boy  refused,  he  said  he  did 
not  care  for  any  either.  When  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  develop  a  little  originality, 
and  not  copy  others,  he  said,  "Well,  I  will  have  a  little  butter  after 
a  while."  The  assistant  trainer  said,  "l^o,  if  you  don't  take  it 
now,  you  can  do  without."  He  retorted  that  he  did  not  want  any 
dinner  any^vay.  He  was  advised  that  he  would  be  the  chief  loser 
by  going  without  his  dinner,  and  that  he  was  spiting  only  himself. 
When  dinner  was  brought  in,  he  helped  himself  liberally.  But 
he  was  still  in-itable  towards  D — ,  and  when  he  was  told  to  let 
D —  alone,  he  grew  cross  and  wanted  to  leave  the  room,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  sit  still.  When  the  trainer  told  him  that  D —  was 
really  too  good-humored  to  associate  with  a  boy  like  himself,  that 
when  he  went  out  into  the  world,  he  would  be  shunned  by  everyone 
and  have  no  friends,  as  other  people  would  not  take  his  nasty 
remarks  so  nicely,  he  made  a  face  at  the  trainer,  stuck  out  his 
tongue,  and  said  he  did  not  care  what  other  people  thought  of  him. 
But  during  the  rest  of  the  meal  he  was  in  a  reflective  mood,  and 
after  finishing  his  dinner,  when  D —  asked  if  he  might  skate, 
Edgar  asked  if  he  could  go  on  the  porch  and  watch  D — .  The 
rest  of  the  evening  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  good  humor. 

On  April  10th,  he  brought  home  an  arithmetic  paper  marked 
100,  and  his  average  in  review  was  91.  This  kept  him  in  the  best 
kind  of  humor  all  day.  He  asked  the  trainer  what  she  thought  of 
his  general  behavior  during  the  week,  and  when  she  told  him  it  was 
not  very  good,  he  said  it  would  be  better  next  week,  as  he  was 
trying  hard.  On  April  11th,  he  was  in  good  humor,  played  a 
game  of  marbles  and  won  the  game.  He  came  in  very  delighted 
to  report  the  fact,  saying  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  had  won  any  game.  He  also  asked  "Don't  you  think  I  am 
getting  along  well  ?  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  quarrelled 
with  anybody."  He  was  out  of  doors  playing  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and  had  no  outbursts  or  quarrels. 

On  April  12th  he  attended  church  in  the  morning,  and  spent 
the  afternoon  with  D —  and  his  aunt  in  the  park.  In  the  evening- 
Miss  E.  invited  him  to  attend  a  special  service.  He  made  ready 
to  go,  but  when  he  got  as  far  as  the  door  he  said  he  had  changed 
his  mind  and  would  not  go.  When  coaxed,  he  continued  to  refuse, 
and  ran  upstairs.  Miss  Tiemey  called  him  down,  and  said, 
"Edgar,  that  does  not  look  as  if  you  were  improving  or  getting 
along  well."    It  was  pointed  out  to  him  how  very  unkind  it  was  to 
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act  in  that  way  when  people  were  good  to  him,  and  that  it  showed 
an  ungenerous  disposition.  After  being  reasoned  with  in  this 
fashion  for  a  few  minutes,  he  said,  "If  I  run,  I  will  catch  up  with 
them  and  go."  He  ran  out,  caught  them,  and  went  to  church  with 
them. 

On  April  14ih  he  again  had  100  in  arithmetic.  Tliree  dollars 
was  sent  to  him  in  a  letter  from  his  father.  The  receipt  of  this 
money  delighted  him.  He  is  always  pleased  when  he  gets  money. 
He  wanted  to  keep  it,  and  was  not  vrilling  that  the  trainer  should 
take  charge  of  it.     He  said  he  knew  a  place  where  he  could  hide  it. 

On  April  27th  he  obtained  an  average  of  75  for  a  review.  He 
apologized  for  this  low  grade  on  the  gTOund  that  he  should  have 
had  a  higher  mark,  but  that  a  bov  sittino-  near  him  defaced  his 
paper.  "VMien  the  paper  was  brought  home,  however,  this  was 
found  to  be  an  untruth.  The  work  was  all  his  own,  and  the  correc- 
tions on  his  paper  were  made  by  the  teacher.  The  mistakes  made 
in  the  review  lesson  were  in  new  work  in  arithmetic. 

On  April  28th  he  went  to  school  as  usual  and  was  in  good  humor 
until  evening,  Avhen  he  and  D —  went  out  skating.  Edgar  came 
home  angry,  claiming  that  D  — ^liad  made  fun  of  him,  and  that 
D —  felt  too  proud  because  he  could  skate  better  than  he.  He 
Avould  not  go  out  again,  saying  that  he  would  rather  study  anyway, 
as  he  had  more  to  study  than  D — .  He  is  by  far  D — 's  intellectual 
superior,  When  D —  was  questioned,  he  said  he  had  not  made  fun 
of  Edgar,  but  that  Edgar  had  become  angiy  because  he  could  take 
longer  strokes  and  skate  faster.  Edgar  remained  in  the  house  and 
studied  his  lessons,  and  went  to  bed  about  nine  o'clock. 

On  April  29th  he  came  home  from  school,  claiming  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  write  certain  words  ten  times,  whereas  another 
boy  who  was  th6  "teacher's  pet"  had  written  them  only  five  times. 
When  asked  how  he  knew  this,  he  said  he  had  picked  the  boy's 
paper  out  of  the  waste  paper  basket,  and  found  that  his  words 
were  written  only  five  times  each.  He  said  he  was  never  going 
to  write  his  work  more  than  five  times  in  the  future.  He  seemed 
very  jealous  of  this  boy.  This  is  an  illustration  of  what  jealousy 
will  lead  him  to  do.  On  ]\Iay  1st,  D —  was  taken  to  the  circus. 
Edgar  did  not  go,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  affect  him  to  jealousy, 
as  it  always  had  heretofore,  and  he  even  asked  D —  to  tell  him 
about  what  he  had  seen  at  the  circus.  But  in  the  evening,  when 
he  played  a  game  with  E —  and  D —  he  lost  the  game  and  said  it 
was  because  E —  cheated.  He  teased  E —  callina:  her  a  cheat.  He 
was  suffering  at  this  time  from  a  colJ,  which  probably  tended 
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somewhat  to  make  him  more  readily  exasperated.  On  the  following- 
day,  May  2d,  he  said,  "]\riss  Tierney,  it  is  a  long  time  now  since 
I  had  any  fits  (meaning  his  outbursts  of  temper).  Do  you  think 
I  will  ever  have  any  more  ?"  Miss  Tierney  told  him,  "ISTo,  not 
if  you  keep  on  trying  to  overcome  your  jealousy."  He  claimed 
he  was  not  jealous  of  anybody  now,  except  of  the  boy  in  school 
who  thought  himself  so  smart.  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  this 
boy  claiming  that  the  teacher  petted  him  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
made  everybody  mad. 

On  JMay  6th  his  cold  continued  pretty  bad,  but  his  humor  was 
excellent.  He  brought  home  a  report  of  100  in  arithmetic,  which 
pleased  him  greatly.  He  is  always  delighted  when  he  gets  a  high 
grade.  On  May  Ttli  he  came  home  very  much  excited  and  indignant 
because  he  and  some  others  had  been  searched  for  money  that  was 
lost.  It  took  quite  a  long  time  to  quiet  him  down,  and  until  he 
was  quiet  he  was  unable  to  eat  his  luncheon.  He  finally  calmed 
down,  but  during  the  afternoon  he  referred  to  it  frequently. 
Despite  his  excitement,  he  prepared  his  lessons  for  the  next  day, 
read  a  story,  and  played  a  game  in  a  good-natured  manner.  On 
May  8th  his  name  was  again  on  the  roll  of  honor,  but  he  had  mislaid 
his  glasses  and  brought  home  work  from  school  which  he  had  copied 
wrong.  He  had  written  m's  for  n's  and  left  out  letters  in  a  number 
of  words.  The  following  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  hi?  mother  which 
was  very  badly  spelled,  sho"^^^ng  the  kind  of  spelling  errors  that  are 
easily  referred  to  difficulties  of  vision.  His  work  showed  that  he 
could  not  possibly  get  along  well  without  his  glasses.  On  May 
10th  he  and  D —  went  with  D — 's  aunt  to  gather  some  flowers. 
When  he  came  home  he  requested  that  his  bunch  of  flowers  be  kept 
separate  from  D — 's,  because  he  had  the  larger  bunch, — another 
manifestation  of  his  selfishness.  On  May  11th,  he  came  home  from 
school  very  much  excited.  He  said  he  was  afraid  his  teacher 
would  take  his  name  off  the  roll  of  honor,  but  it  would  be  all  on 
account  of  another  boy.  This  other  boy  was  jealous  because 
Edgar's  name  was  on  the  roll  of  honor,  and  kept  slapping  him ; 
and  because  he  told  the  boy  to  stop  slapping  him,  he  supposed 
the  teacher  would  take  his  name  off  the  roll  of  honor.  He  said 
another  boy  also  slapped  him,  and  claimed  that  he  did  this  so 
that  he  would  have  to  talk  and  have  his  name  taken  off  the  roll. 
His  name  so  far  had  not  been  taken  off  the  roll,  but  he  said  if  he 
should  come  home  and  say  it  was  taken  off,  ]\tiss  Tierney  would 
know  the  reason  why.  On  May  12th  he  reported  that  his  name  was 
still  on  the  roll  of  honor.     This  put  him  in  a  very  good  humor. 
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On  May  13th,  he  was  sent  from  the  dinner  table  to  wash  his 
hands.  On  leaving  the  room  he  said,  ''I  won't  come  back." 
However,  he  did  come  back  after  washing  his  hands,  ^^^len  the 
meal  was  over,  he  went  to  Miss  Tierney  and  said,  "I  nearly  got 
mad  but  I  just  said  to  myself  'I  will  control  my  temper.'  "  May 
15th,  he  came  home  from  school  with  his  glasses  broken.  He 
said  a  boy  at  school  had  broken  them,  but  he  did  not  report  it  to  the 
teacher  because  this  boy  was  the  teacher's  pet  and  she  might  only 
punish  him  (Edgar)  for  it.  Miss  Tierney  asked  him  why  he 
disliked  this  particular  boy  so  much.  He  said,  "Oh,  he  thinks  he 
is  so  smart,"  and  then  he  told  about  the  good  clothes  this  boy 
wore  and  that  he  always  carried  a  flower  in  his  button  hole  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  grin  on  his  face  as  much  as  to  say  "I  am 
smarter  than  you." 

On  ]\Iay  20th,  he  reported  that  all  the  boys  with  the  exception 
of  three  of  the  teacher's  pets  had  been  kept  after  school  for 
leavino;  the  room  in  a  disorderly  fashion.  He  claimed  he  had  been 
unjustly  punished,  but  he  studied  away  at  his  lessons  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  On  May  21st,  in  the  evening,  while  play- 
ing with  some  other  boys,  he  stopped  playing  and  left  the  room. 
After  he  had  gone  to  his  room,  he  called  Miss  Tierney  and  asked 
her  if  she  thought  he  had  left  the  boys  because  he  was  angry.  He 
said  he  wanted  her  to  be  sure  that  he  had  not  lost  his  temper  and 
claimed  that  he  had  only  left  the  room  because  he  was  feeling  very 
warm  and  Miss  Tierney  had  told  him  not  to  get  overheated  in 
playing.  He  asked  if  she  did  not  think  that  he  had  been  control- 
ling himself  pretty  well.  On  June  5th,  Edgar  came  home  from 
school  with  a  distinguished  note  signed  by  the  principal,  testify- 
ing to  his  good  conduct  and  he  asked  if  he  might  keep  this  report 
and  was  allowed  to  keep  it.  On  June  23d,  he  came  to  me  with 
his  term  report  from  the  school.  He  had  been  exempted  from 
examinations  and  promoted  to  the  fourth  grade.  He  was  very 
proud  of  the  record  that  he  had  made  and  said  he  was  glad  to  go 
home  as  "he  felt  like  himself  again."  He  said  to  me,  "Dr. 
Witmer,  do  you  think  I  am  cured  now  ?  I  havn't  got  mad  since 
the  operation.  Of  course  E —  came  into  the  room  once  or  twice 
and  bothered  around  and  I  chased  her  out,  but  that  wasn't  like 
what  I  used  to  do." 

On  June  25th,  he  returned  home  and  during  the  summer  was 
given  private  tuition  to  prepare  him  for  skipping  one  or  more 
grades. 
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His  present  condition.  No  comment  of  mine  can  add  to  the 
force  of  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  of  the  boy's 
father : 

October  10,  1908. 
Dear  Dr.  Wither: 

Your  letter  received  and  would  have  answered  sooner  but  was 
waiting  for  Edgar  to  receive  his  monthly  report.  They  have  placed  him 
in  6  B,  which  means  he  has  three  years  before  he  enters  high  school,  if 
he  does  not  miss.  He  received  8  in  history  and  geography  and  7  in  all 
other  studies,  which  we  considered  fairly  good,  as  we  only  expected  he 
would  be  placed  in  the  5th.  We  have  urged  him  to  do  better  next  month 
and  try  to  bring  home  some  lO's  on  his  report.  We  consider  Edgar  very 
much  improved. 

Tours  sincerely, 

C. 


CLASSIFICATJOX   A^'D   EDUCATIONS    OF   AFFLICTED 

CHILDREN. 

By  Felix  Arnold,  Pd.D.,  Ph.D., 
Xew  York  City. 

Classification  in  general.  From  an  educational  point  of  view, 
afflicted  children  may  be  defined  as  all  children  who  are  prevented 
from  taking  up  regular  class  work  with  normal  children  because  of 
mental,  moral,  or  physical  deficiencies.  I  use  the  term  "afflicted" 
as  a  general  category  including  all  types  of  abnonual,  defective, 
delinquent,  or  backward  children  who  are  not  up  to  the  average 
qualifications  of  the  normal  child.  In  the  organization  of  special 
classes,  as  well  as  in  many  recent  discussions  of  defectives,  the 
difference  between  children,  who  have  been  usually  lumped  together 
as  "bad,"  "incorrigible,"  "defective,"  etc.,  have  been  ignored  and 
these  different  types  of  children  forced  to  work  in  the  same  tread- 
mill under  a  single  teacher.  To  be  specific,  I  recall  a  small  school 
set  aside  for  the  incorricibles,  truants  and  bad  bovs,  from  the 
neighboring  schools  in  the  district.  It  was  a  sort  of  half-way 
house  between  the  regular  school  and  the  truant  school.  There 
I  found  various  types  of  boys  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  same 
class.  Feebleminded  children,  underfed  boys,  criminal  types, 
mentally  dwarfed  children,  and  the  usual  "bad"  boys  worked  side 
by  side.  The  dangers  of  such  a  lack  of  classification  need  hardly 
be  emphasized.  One  or  two  vigorous  criminal  types,  a  few  bad  or 
wild  children,  several  feebleminded  children, — and  the  nucleus  of 
a  gang  of  thieves,  pickpockets,  etc.,  is  formed.  Further  evils  of 
a  lack  of  proper  classification  I  shall  note  in  the  course  of  this 
paper. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  classification  of  afflicted  chil- 
dren:— (1)  backward  children,  (2)  crippled  children,  (3)  deaf 
and  dumb  children,  (4)  blind  children,  (5)  feebleminded  children, 
(6)  delinquents,  and  (7)  moral  defectives. 

Backward  children  are  those  who  seem  unable  to  do  the  regiilar 
grade  w^ork  even  when  minimum  requirements  are  demanded. 
Three  classes  of  such  children  may  be  distinguished  according  to 
the  causes  of  their  backwardness.    In  the  first  class  may  be  placed 
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children  or  normal  ability,  who,  because  of  change  of  residence, 
transfer  from  school  to  school,  travel,  ill  health,  etc.,  are  not 
in  the  grade  they  should  be  when  measured  by  the  standard  of 
age,  general  appearance,  and  general  intelligence.  Thus,  I  recall 
instances  in  which  children  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  even 
seventeen  years  of  age  were  only  in  the  seventh  year  of  school, 
(first  half),  because  of  the  reasons  given  above.  Little  w^ould  have 
been  needed  to  bring  these  children  up  to  the  work  of  the  eighth 
year.  As  it  was,  they  were  forced  to  do  Avork  far  below  their 
general  ability.  In  the  second  class  arc  children  of  foreigm-born 
parents  who  may  know  the  subjects  of  school  instruction  in  their 
native  tongue,  but  lack  such  command  of  English  as  enables  them 
to  express  themselves  properly  and  to  understand  the  instruction 
given.  Thus,  children  of  fourteen,  or  over,  may  be  compelled  to 
struggle  along  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  school,  and  finally  to 
leave  a  year  or  two  later.  In  the  third  class  are  children  who  are 
below  mediocrity  in  intelligence,  who  are  slow  to  understand  the 
work,  or  who,  because  of  nervous  disposition,  are  unable  to  do  the 
routine  work,  and  to  withstand  the  stress  and  strain  of  mass  teach- 
ing. I  may  note  that  this  class  does  not  include  such  children  as 
are  specially  gifted  along  manual  or  naturalistic  lines.  It  is  wrong 
to  measure  such  children  by  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the  '^three  R's" 
and  to  declare  them  unfit. 

Crippled  children  are  those  wlio  are  unable  to  walk  without 
the  aid  of  crutches,  braces,  or  other  assistance.  In  addition  to 
their  crippled  condition  they  may  be  sickly,  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis in  some  form,  weakened  through  malnutrition,  etc. 
Usually  they  are  extremely  nervous  and  excitable  when  first  taken 
in  hand.  Many  crippled  children  are  normal  as  far  as  intelligence 
and  morality  are  concerned.  Up  to  the  present  they  have  been 
practically  shut  out  of  the  public  schools  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  school  furniture  and  means  of  transportation. 

Deaf  and  dumb  children  need  no  special  description.  Usually 
a  number  are  cared  for  in  asjdums.  Many,  however,  remain  at 
home,  and,  shut  out  of  the  public  schools,  are  denied  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education  open  to  normal  children.  The  same  is  true 
of  blind  children. 

Feebleminded  children  are  those  w^ho  are  deficient  in  mental 
equipment.  They  range  all  the  way  from  idiots  and  imbeciles  to 
children  of  weak  intelligence.  They  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  insane.     As  Barr^  points  out,  one  who  is  insane  may  be  curea. 

'Barr.  M.  W.,  Mental  Defectives,  Ch.  III. 
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One  ^vho  is  feebleminded,  however,  has  some  defect  which  renders 
him  incurable.  The  term,  "mental  defective,"  is  not  advisable 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  deaf  and  dnmb  and  blind 
children  are  defective.  In  the  second  place,  some  children  are 
morally  defective.  Finally,  "feebleminded"  is  an  expression  less 
repulsive  than  "idiot,"  "imbecile,"  or  "defective."^ 

The  worst  cases  of  feeblemindedness  should  have  no  place  in 
the  school.  Idiots  who  are  helpless  and  untrainable,  and  idio-imbe- 
ciles  who  are  improvable  only  to  the  extent  of  self-lieip  and  of 
training"  in  simple,  automatic  actions,  belong  to  the  asylum.  Imbe- 
ciles of  a  higher  grade,  feebleminded  children,  and  those  who  have 
mental  defects,  however,  should  be  cared  for  by  the  public  school. 
Such  care  and  education  are  especially  needed  when  these  children 
remain  with  their  parents.  In  such  cases  they  are  often  used  as 
household  drudges  and  may  drift  into  vagabondage  and  crime. 
Without  a  proper  education  this  is  often  their  only  means  of 
living. 

Delinquents  should  be  distinguished  from  moral  defectives. 
Delinquents  are  normal  children  w^ho,  because  of  improper  home 
training,  of  evil  surroundings,  etc.,  have  little  or  no  appreciation 
of  the  social  standards  of  right  and  wrong.  Such  children  may 
vary  from  the  truant  and  disorderly  child,  to  the  child  who,  asso- 
ciating w'ith  adult  criminals,  may  pilfer,  steal,  and  commit  petty 
crimes  under  the  guidance  of  his  elders. 

The  delinquent  is  the  product  of  his  environment.  The  moral 
defective,  however,  is  such  because  of  his  inlieritance  and  birth. 
Even  if  he  has  proper  home  surroundings,  with  a  perversity  which 
is  innate,  he  will  seek  evil  companions  and  do  wi'ong  because  it  is 
natural  to  him.  If  a  moral  defective  is  likely  to  become  a  social 
menace,  his  place  is  in  some  special  institution. 

Education  in  general.  The  education  of  special  classes  of 
children  is  possible  under  at  least  four  conditions.  They  may  be 
cared  for,  (1)  in  a  private  asylum,  (2)  in  a  public  institution 
devoted  wholly  to  one  class  of  individuals,  (3)  in  the  home  under 
private  care,  or  (4)  in  classrooms  in  the  regular  schools.  A  word 
or  two  is  necessary  to  bring  out  aspects  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
conditions. 

In  general  it  is  advisable  to  regard  the  education  of  special 
classes  from  the  same  economical  and  educational  standpoint  as 
that  from  Avhich  the  education  of  normal  children  is  regarded. 
Thus,  in  the  latter  case,  the  state  undertakes  to  educate  the  child, 
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but  it  does  not  undertake  to  feed/  clothe,  and  shelter  him  into  the 
bargain,  when  the  parents  are  able  to  make  adequate  provison. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  state  determines  to  educate  its  children, 
it  should  not  neglect  those  who  are  afflicted  in  any  way.  The 
same  rule  should  apply  to  all,  weak  and  strong  alike. 

If  a  child  is  defective,  crippled,  etc.,  his  parents  may,  as  stated 
above,  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  a  private  asylum  or  public  insti- 
tution. If  the  cost  is  met  by  private  or  public  munificence,  the 
care  of  the  child  is  taken  out  of  the  parents'  hands,  and  they  are 
relieved  from  all  expense.  Children  are  sent  to  such  institutions 
because  of  the  educational  and  other  facilities  offered.  If,  how- 
ever, only  the  education  of  the  child  is  in  question,  then  the  parents 
should  undertake  the  other  duties  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  shelter- 
ing their  offspring. 

Another  objection  to  the  institution  which  undertakes  full 
charge  of  afflicted  children  is  the  relatively  small  area  which  it  can 
conveniently  cover.  There  are  very  few  institutions  devoted  solely 
to  one  or  another  class  of  afflicted  children.  Children  can  not 
attend  daily  and  so  must  usually  either  live  at  the  institution  or 
give  up  its  advantages.  In  the  first  case,  the  child  becomes  a 
public  charge  soon  after  its  birth  while  at  the  same  time  it  loses 
the  advantages,  however  poor,  of  home  life  and  free  association 
with  children  of  normal  social  attainments.  In  the  second  case, 
the  afflicted  child  becomes  practically  useless  because  of  its  lack  of 
a  proper  education. 

Education  through  private  tuition  is  practically  out  of  the 
question.  Most  families  have  all  they  can  do  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  usual  way  without  the  additional  expense  of  private 
instiiTCtion  and  care.  Special  classes  in  the  public  schools,  or 
small  schools  properly  distributed,  are  a  better  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Some  care  is  needed  to  secure  the  ]:)roper  location  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  classes.  There  should  be  a  class  for  each  type 
of  afflicted  child  within  reach  of  all  the  children  concerned.  If  the 
city  or  town  is  divided  into  a  number  of  school  districts,  there 
should  be  a  room  in  at  least  one  school  in  each  district  for  each 
of  these  special  groups  of  children.  Each  district  Avould  then  have 
a  number  of  schools  within  easy  reach  of  the  children  of  the  dis- 

'Where  of  course  normal  children  are  partially  fed,  as  with  milk, 
soup,  etc.,  the  same  should  apply  to  afflicted  children.  I  refer  here 
rather  to  the  total  support  of  afflicted  children  that  Is  given  in  some 
asyhims. 
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trict,  one  school  with  a  class  for  crippled  children,  another  with 
a  class  for  deaf  and  dninb  children,  a  third  with  one  for  mental 
defectives,  and  so  on.  By  this  means  there  would  be  a  number  of 
special  classes  so  distributed  as  to  be  within  reach  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  any  district. 

Instead  of  having  special  classes  distributed  in  this  manner 
among  the  regular  schools,  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  special 
building  put  up  in  each  district  and  fitted  for  the  various  classes 
of  afflicted  children.  Another  plan  would  be  to  have  small,  one- 
story  buildings  put  up  for  each  of  the  special  classes  of  afflictc-d 
children.  Whichever  plan  is  followed,  the  classes  should  be  so 
distributed  that  all  the  afflicted  children  may  be  conveniently 
reached. 

The  purely  pedagogic  aspects  of  the  training  of  afflicted  chil- 
dren require  some  consideration.  The  accommodation  for  the 
entrance  and  dismissal  of  the  pupils  w'ill  depend  upon  the  special 
class  concerned.  I  shall  deal  with  each  class  under  the  appropriate 
heading.  In  general,  however,  the  classrooms  should  be  on  or 
near  the  ground  floor.  Pupils  should  be  dismissed  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  school,  and  should  come  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  regular  pupils.  In  this  way  contact  with  the 
regular  pupils  will  be  avoided,  and,  moreover,  the  sessions  being 
shorter  the  strain  will  be  less. 

The  teachers  selected  for  special  classes  should  possess  the 
spirit  of  the  kindergarten.  Before  appointing  a  teacher  regmlarly 
for  special  work  the  authorities  should  try  him  for  one  or  more 
terms.  As  work  in  a  special  class  requires  unusual  patience  and 
fitness,  no  disgrace  should  be  attached  to  a  teacher's  failure.  If 
he  does  not  succeed  he  should  be  appointed  to  a  regular  class, 
provided  of  course  he  is  otherwise  qualified.  It  is  better  to  have 
regular  teachers  qualify  for  such  positions  than  to  have  raw  stu- 
dents by  the  usual  examiner's  tests.  There  is  however  some  danger 
that  the  deadening  routine  of  the  grade  may  be  carried  into  the 
special  class  and  kill  its  spirit  and  purpose.  It  seems  needless 
to  add  that  properly  qualified  teachers  of  special  classes  should  be 
put  on  salary  schedules  higher  than  the  regulation  schedules.  If 
not,  they  should  receive  a  bonus,  or  be  permitted  to  work  under 
specially  favorable  conditions.  Teachers  should  not  be  assigned 
to  special  classes  because  they  seem  good  for  nothing  else,  or 
because  a  special  class  is  a  convenient  means  of  getting  them  out  of 
the  way  or  of  punishing  them.  Special  qualifications  over  and 
above  the  regular  qualifications  must  be  required. 
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Instruction  must  by  the  nature  of  the  case  be  largely  indi- 
vidual. The  size  of  the  class  will  depend  upon  its  kind.  In  no 
case  should  it  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  pupils.  It  may  be  limited 
to  as  few  as  five  or  ten  pupils. 

As  regards  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  children  should  not  receive  as  much  as,  if 
not  more,  than  is  given  to  normal  children.  They  should  there- 
fore be  carried  as  far  in  the  regular  course  of  study  as  their  mental 
and  physical  strength  will  permit.  As  a  minimum  they  should  be 
taught  such  expression  as  is  necessary  for  human  intercourse. 
In  addition,  if  possible,  they  should  be  taught  some  pursuit,  trade 
or  occupation,  by  which  they  may  become  self-supporting.  More 
specific  suggestions  on  this  point  I  shall  give  below  under  the 
different  heads.  I  may  here  note  that  the  usual  methods  of  learn- 
ing handicrafts  are  beyond  the  reach  of  afflicted  children.  The 
special  methods  which  are  necessary  for  routine  instruction  are 
necessary  likewise  for  instruction  in  a  trade,  industr}%  or  profes- 
sion. Because  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  learning  a  trade 
or  industry  outside  of  the  school,  most  afflicted  children  are  left 
helpless,  a  burden  to  either  their  parents  or  the  public,  and  often 
an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  neighborhood. 

In  general  the  periods  of  instruction  should  be  shorter  than 
normal  periods.  In  the  matter  of  program  the  teacher  should  be 
left  free  to  do  practically  what  he  pleases.  So  long  as  the  chil- 
dren are  happy  and  contented,  and  are  progressing  in  their  work, 
no  fault  should  be  found  with  individual  programs  or  arrangements 
of  instruction  periods,  so  long  as  the  official  requirements  are  met. 

The  discipline  in  special  classes  should  be  especially  mild  and 
humane.  Patience  is  here  a  cardinal  virtue.  The  rie-idity  and 
uniformity  which  are  forced  upon  normal  children  should  have  no 
place  in  special  classes.  Healthy  children  manage  somehow  to 
live  throuo'h  it  all,  but  weaklv  or  afflicted  ones  would  be  crushed 
beneath  its  weight. 

The  suggestions  thus  far  are  more  or  less  general.  More 
specific  directions  are  conditioned  by  the  particular  class  of  afflicted 
children  treated.     I  shall  briefly  take  up  each  class  separately. 

Backward  children.  A  class  of  normal  children  who  are  back- 
ward in  one  or  more  subjects  because  of  change  from  school  to 
school,  or  of  illness,  etc.,  should  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  children.  Individual  instruction  should  be  given  in  those 
subjects  where  the  child  is  backward.  In  such  subjects  more  time 
should  be  spent  than  in  subjects  in  which  the  child  is  normal.     The 
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work  of  the  teacher  should  be  giiided  by  the  individual  needs  of 
the  children.  As  soon  as  a  child  has  made  up  what  he  has  lost 
or  failed  to  get  he  should  be  returned  to  the  regular  class. 

Children  who  are  below  average  ability  and  intelligence  should 
not  be  classed  with  those  above  mentioned.  A  class  of  twenty  should 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  groups  according  to  the  age,  ability, 
and  attainments  of  the  pupils.  The  regiilar  school  work  should  be 
pursued  with  special  reference  to  practical  application,  and  mth 
special  emphasis  upon  manual  aids.  Individual  instruction  should 
predominate.  To  encourage  the  children  and  to  indicate  their 
progress  in  some  way  the  teacher  should  promote  them  from  group 
to  group  and  give  them  different  books  with  each  advance.  As  soon 
as  a  child  has  covered  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  course  of 
study  he  should  be  allowed  to  graduate  with  the  rest,  even  though 
he  has  done  all  his  work  in  the  special  class. 

ForeigTL-born  children  should  form  a  class  by  themselves. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  oral  and  written  English.  As 
soon  as  a  child  seems  able  to  do  the  regailar  work  he  should  be  given 
special  instruction  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  gTade  work  of  the  class 
which  he  seems  ready  to  enter.  He  should  then  take  up  regular 
Avork  in  his  proper  grade. 

A  few  misconceptions  and  some  doubtful  practices  may  be 
noted.  The  backward  child  is  not  one  who  can  be  hurriedly  pushed 
through  enough  school  work  to  make  him  eligible  for  working 
papers  according  to  the  law.  He  is  less  fitted  to  go  to  work  than  are 
his  companions  and  so  should  be  kept  in  school  as  long  as  possible. 
The  school  is  not  an  instrument  of  selection  (^.  e.,  a  machine  for 
crushing  the  unfit),  neither  is  it  an  institution  for  developing 
intellectual  specialists  or  polishing  material  of  finer  fibre.  Every 
child  should  receive  the  full  benefit  of  everything  which  the  school 
has  to  offer.  If  a  child  goes  through  the  work  more  slowly  he 
should  remain  at  school  so  much  longer,  though  not  necessarily 
in  the  same  grade. 

Another  doubtful  practice  results  from  the  application  of  the 
"three  R's"  fallacy  to  such  special  classes.  It  is  just  the  barren 
and  useless  nature  of  much  of  these  subjects  which  retards  the 
backward  child  and  makes  him  more  eager  to  leave  school.  To 
narrow  the  curriculum  in  this  manner  will  drive  the  backward 
child  more  quickly  out  of  the  school.  An  instance  comes  to  my 
mind  in  which  a  class  of  backward  pupils  was  given  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  most  mechanical  teachers  in  the  place,  and  driven  along  a 
road  composed  of  the  dry  bones  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and  spell- 
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ing.  Such  a  scheme  is  often  very  convenient  for  a  principal, 
since  it  rids  him  of  objectionable  pnpils,  children  who  will  not  show 
up  well  in  examinations,  and  who  may  cast  a  shadow  on  the  intel- 
lectual halo  of  the  school.  Under  cloak  of  the  Pecksniffian  excuse 
of  helping  children  to  get  their  working  papers,  a  principal  may 
rid  himself  in  this  manner  of  pupils  who  are  not  wanted. 

A  pernicious  scheme  which  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  is 
to  advance  older  pupils  and  to  keep  back  younger  pupils,  even 
though  the  younger  children  may  be  far  ahead  of  the  older  in  school 
work.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  seen,  a  principal  can  proudly  point 
to  the  few  children  who  are  over  age  in  the  lower  grades.  Over- 
age pupils  should  no  doubt  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
the  younger  pupils  should  not  on  that  account  be  made  to  suffer. 

Crippled  children.  The  chief  problem  in  the  case  of  crippled 
children  is  their  transportation  and  their  feeding  at  noon.  They 
should  be  carried  to  and  from  school  in  stages.  At  noon  they  should 
be  given  a  hot  meal.  ]\Iilk  should  be  supplied  at  all  times. 
Sessions  should  begin  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  than  the  regular 
sessions  and  should  end  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  regular 
sessions.  If  children  remain  at  school  for  lunch  the  sessions 
should  begin  a  half  hour  after  and  close  a  half  hour  before  regular 
sessions. 

A  class  should  not  exceed  twenty  pupils.  Boys  and  girls  oi 
all  ages  may  be  instructed  together.  If  there  are  two  or  more 
classes  in  a  district  it  might  be  well  to  send  the  boys  to  one  class 
and  the  girls  to  another.  Groups  in  a  class  should  be  fomied 
according  to  the  ability  and  attainments  of  the  children. 

The  children  should  be  carried  ahead  in  the  grade  work  just 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  their  physical  and  mental  condition  will 
allow.  A  healthy  child  may  cover  the  course  in  the  regular  time, 
or  if  he  is  beyond  the  normal  age  on  entrance,  he  may,  by  reason 
of  his  greater  maturity,  cover  it  in  less  time.  If  some  mental 
defect  accompanies  the  child's  disabled  condition,  much  less  can  be 
accomplished. 

Deaf  and  dumb  children.  Classes  for  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren should  not  exceed  ten  children,  especially  in  the  early  stages 
of  instruction.  "Wlien  the  children  are  more  advanced,  classes 
may  be  somewhat  larger. 

Pupils  should  be  instructed  in  the  German  or  oral  method  of 
expression  and  also  in  the  sign  or  manual  method.  The  two  should 
go  side  by  side.  In  the  oral  method  the  children  learn  to  read  the 
motions  of  the  lips  of  one  speaking  and  also  to  talk.     In  the  latter 
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case  they  are  guided  by  feeling  the  throat  muscles,  etc.,  and  by 
closely  watching  the  position  of  the  mouth,  lips,  tongue  and  teeth, 
of  one  talking.  Lip  reading  and  talking,  however,  are  somewhat 
difficult,  and  all  can  not  obtain  the  same  proficiency  in  them. 

The  sign  or  manual  method  is  the  one  in  use  among  the  deaf 
and  dumb  themselves.  An  ingenious  method  of  finger  langiiagc, 
devised  by  Dalganio  in  IfiSO,  and  revived  by  Bell,  enables  mutes 
to  talk  into  each  other's  hands.  Each  space  between  the  finger 
tips  and  portions  of  the  palm  corresponds  to  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet.* 

Individual  instruction  should  be  used  so  that  brighter  pupils 
may  not  be  kept  back  by  the  others.  The  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  followed,  the  teacher,  however,  being  allowed  great 
freedom  in  mapping  out  and  presenting  it  to  the  class.  Promo- 
tion should  be  from  group  to  group,  if  there  is  only  one  class. 
^Vhen  a  pupil  has  finished  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
course  he  should  be  allowed  to  graduate  with  the  regular  class.^ 

Blind  children.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
section  holds  for  classes  of  blind  children.  Classes  should  num- 
ber not  more  than  ten  pupils.  Advanced  classes  may  be  slightly 
larger.  As  regards  the  transportation  to  and  from  school  the  plan 
pursued  in  the  case  of  crippled  children  might  be  followed. 

Children  should  be  taught  how  to  read  raised  print  and  words 
in  hraille  or  point  alphabet.  They  may  also  be  taught  how  to 
print  and  write.  The  regular  course  of  study  should  be  pursued, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  music  and  manual  work.*^ 

Feebleminded  children.  Children  who  are  feebleminded — 
mental  defectives  as  they  are  sometimes  called — are  usually  marked 
by  features  and  expression  varying  greatly  from  the  normal. 
Asymmetric,  flattened,  or  misshapen  head,  defonned  ears,  flattened 
or  nidimentary  nose,  large,  coarse  mouth,  thick  lips,  thin,  inex- 
pressive lips,  bad  teeth,  these  are  some  of  the  stigmata.  In  addi- 
tion there  may  be  imperfect  articulation  or  stammering,  shambling 
gait,  weak  powers  of  attention,  erratic  conduct,  marked  ability  in 
some  special  line  with  complete  lack  of  power  in  other  subjects, 
etc.'''     Xo  child  should  be  assigned  to  a  class  for  such  defectives 

'See  Love,  .T.  K..  Deaf  Mutism.  230. 

'For  special  methods  see  Arnold,  T..  On  the  Education  of  the  Deaf, 
Revised  and  Rewritten  by  A.  Farrar. 

Tor  interesting  accounts  of  the  education  of  blind  children  see  Keller, 
Helen.  The  f^tnry  of  My  Life;  Howe.  Mand.  and  Hall.  Florence  Howe, 
Laura  Briflyman,  and  others.     (See  bibliography  in  last  named.) 

'See  Barr,  M.  W..  Mrutal  Defectives,  Ch.  V. 
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until  he  has  been  tried  under  a  number  of  teachers  and  until  his 
case  has  been  diagnosed  by  a  competent  specialist.  Some  investi- 
gation should  be  made  into  the  conditions  surrounding  the  life  of 
the  child,  his  birth,  family  history,  health,  peculiarities,  etc. 

The  notion  that  a  ''class"  is  simply  a  roomful  of  children, 
should  have  no  plac«  in  the  organization  of  classes  of  defectives. 
I  recall  in  this  connection  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  collection  of 
such  roomfuls,  in  which  defectives  proper  were  placed  side  h^ 
side  with  moral  defectives  and  with  normal  children,  who 
happened  to  be  "bad"  boys  or  boys  who  were  unruly  in  the  regular 
classes.  To  make  matters  worse,  these  various  aggregations  were 
placed  in  charge  of  new,  inexperienced,  and  substitute  teachers, 
who  had  neither  special  preparation  nor  special  aptitude  for  the 
work.  The  main  object  seems  to  have  been  achieved  when  these 
children  were  removed  from  the  regular  classes  of  the  neighbor- 
ing schools  in  the  district. 

The  room  and  the  school  surroundings  should  be  made  as 
cheerful  as  possible.  Physiological  conditions  should  be  looked 
after.  Exercise,  play,  bathing,  and  feeding  should  form  a  part  of 
the  class  work.  Milk  and  bread  should  be  supplied.  According 
to  Barr,^  "statistics  show  that  10  ounces  of  bread  and  1  pint  of 
skimmed  milk  equal  in  nutriment  a  diet  composed  of  8  ounces  of 
soup,  2  ounces  of  beef,  2  ounces  of  potatoes,  1  ounce  of  turnips, 
4  ounces  of  bread,  l/^  ounce  of  butter,  and  1  cup  of  coffee  contain- 
ing 1  oimce  of  new  milk  and  I/2  ounce  of  sugar." 

The  only  limit  to  the  instruction  given  should  be  the  pupil's 
capacity  to  profit  by  it.  Instruction  should  lay  special  emphasis 
on  manual  aids,  as  coarse  weaving,  simple  modeling,  easy  shop 
work,  and  the  like.  Abstract  work  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Artificial  incentives,  mild  discipline,  and  patient  repeti- 
tion are  necessary.  Games,  entertainments,  dancing,  athletics,  and 
other  means  of  spontaneous  expression  may  be  directed  and  used 
for  purposes  of  instruction  and  discipline.^ 

Delinquents.  Delinquent  children  arc  those  children  who, 
otherwise  normal,  have  not  had  proper  bringing-up  or  who  do  not 
respond  properly  to  the  regular  school  regulations.  They  include 
the  truant,  the  incorrigible,  the  spoiled  child,  and  the  child  who 

nud.,  170. 

°7&jrf.,  Ch.  YI.  See  also  Seguin,  Idiocy:  And  its  Treatment  hy  the 
Physiological  Method,  Coliiiiihin  University.  Teaciiers'  College.  Educational 
Reprints;  Tuke,  Hack,  A  Dictionary  of  Psjxhological  Medicine;  "Idiots  and 
Imbeciles,"  The  Psychological  Cllnic,  1907,  1908. 
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has  fallen  among  evil  companions  and  criminal  surroundings.  A 
class  should  number  about  twenty  pupils.  Before  putting  a  child 
into  a  class  for  delinquents  he  should  have  a  fair  trial  with  three  or 
more  different  teachers. 

Instruction  should  place  emphasis  upon  manual  aids,  athletics, 
games,  social  entertainments,  etc.  On  the  side  of  discipline  a 
special  course  in  moral  instruction  and  practice  should  be  system- 
atically followed.  Class  control  should  be  mild  and  humane. 
The  class  surroundings  should  be  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

The  medieval  notion  that  fear  and  intimidation  are  effective 
in  gTiiding  and  correcting  delinquents  seems  to  have  a  hold  on 
officials  even  to-day.  In  a  report  otherwise  modern  we  find  this 
astonishing  statement,  Avhich,  1  may  note,  voices  the  sentiments  of 
many.  "For  a  disciplinary  class  the  room  should  be  as  nearly 
like  the  rooms  of  the  grade  as  possible.  I  do  not  belive  that  pure 
disciplinary  cases  should  be  'interested'  by  special  attractions, 
either  in  the  way  of  classroom  fittings,  or  extra  and  especially 
attractive  subjects.  .  .  .  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  class  so  attractive  that  the  boys  seek  admission  or  to  remain  in 
the  class."^*^  As  regards  the  last  statement,  I  should  think  that 
if  the  disciplinary  class  v/as  such  a  success  that  pupils  sought  it, 
the  regular  class  teachers  might  with  advantage  make  a  study  of  the 
methods  followed  in  such  a  class. 

Individual  help  and  instruction  should  carry  the  pupils  along 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  they  can  go.  If  they  seem  fit  for  it  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  regular  class.  If  the  home  and  the  other 
surroundings  are  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  the  school,  if 
criminal  associates  still  giiide  the  child's  conduct  out  of  school, 
he  should  be  taken  out  of  his  surroundings  entirely  and  placed  in 
some  institution  founded  on  the  cottage  plan. 

Moral  defectives.  Moral  imbeciles  and  defectives  should  be 
treated  much  like  delinquent  children,  though  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  separate  class.  The  physiological  treatment  suggested 
for  mental  defectives  should  also  be  given.  Frequently  moral 
defectives  are  also  mentally  defective.  Instruction  and  discipline 
should  then  follow  the  method  of  educating  mental  defectives. 
Should  a  child  prove  to  be  beyond  school  control,  and  should  the 
welfare  of  the  community  be  endangered  by  his  actions,  he  should 


"Brown,    E.   Ci.,   "Report  on   Special  Classes  for   Defective  Children," 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent.  New  York  City,  1905. 
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be  placed  in  some  special  institution,  or  in  some  school  for  the 
purpose  run  on  the  cottage  plan.^^ 

Some  general  considerations.  With  schools  overcrowded,  with 
thousands  of  children  in  part-time  classes,  any  extra  demand  on 
the  schools  may  seem  out  of  place.  If  the  schools  can  not  provide 
room  for  all  the  normal  children  who  apply,  if  regular  classes  are 
filled  to  the  limit,  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  seventy  children  being 
crowded  into  a  single  room,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  how  room 
for  extra  classes  can  be  formed.  The  only  answer  possible  is. 
Build  more  schools.  The  fact  that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands 
of  afflicted  children  have  heretofore  been  neglected  does  not  justify 
continued  neglect  of  them. 

So  long  as  the  public  allows  afflicted  children  to  be  bom  into 
the  world  and  to  live,  the  only  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  educate  them 
on  a  par  with  normal  children.  IsTot  to  do  so  is  to  act  in  much 
the  same  spirit  which  impelled  the  ancient  Greeks  to  expose  chil- 
dren who  seemed  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  state.  In  fact  a  sudden 
death  in  infancy  is  in  many  cases  much  better  than  the  prolonged 
privation  and  misery  which  afflicted  children  have  to  suffer  because 
of  a  lack  of  training,  education,  and  occupation.  So  long  as  school 
boards  look  upon  the  school  as  instruments  for  turning  out  cheap 
clerks,  salesmen,  and  the  like,  it  is  highly  probable  that  plans 
for  the  education  of  afflicted  children  will  meet  with  considerable 
opposition  from  them.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  larger 
cities,  but  the  movement  has  not  as  yet  gained  much  headway.  In 
the  meantime  the  afflicted  children  can  do  nothing  but  stand  and 
wait. 

"See  Snedden,  D.  S.,  Administration  and  Educational  Work  of  Amer- 
ican Juvenile  Reform  Schools,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to 
Education 


EEVIEWS  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  Hard  Palate  in  Normal  and  Feebleminded  Individuals.    By  Walter 

Channing,  M.D.,  and  Clark  Wissler,  Ph.D.     Anthropological  Papers 

of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.    Vol.  I,  Part  V.    New 

York,  1908.     Pp.  66  +  9  plates. 

Thirty  years  ago  Dr.  .7.  Langdon  Down,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Earlswood  Asylum  for  the  Feebleminded,  in  England,  advanced 
a  theory  wliich  is  still  rather  widely  accepted.  He  declared  that  a  certain 
peculiarly  shaped  palate,  generally  ''V-shaped,"  was  pathognomonic  of 
congenital  idiocy.  An  able  American  dentist.  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kingsley, 
who  was  unable  to  agree  with  Dr.  Down's  conclusions,  visited  the 
asylum,  and  together  with  Dr.  Down  made  a  careful  examination  of 
every  inmate.  He  found  that  "about  two  per  cent  might  be  said  to  be 
pronounced  cases  of  narrowed  or  V-shaped  arches,  and  another  five  or  ten 
per  cent  might  be  said  to  have  more  or  less  tendency  in  that  direction; 
but  of  the  more  positive  cases  (he  says)  I  did  not  see  one  so  marked  as 
I  have  seen  and  treated  in  private  practice  and  associated  with  full 
intellectual  development." 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  Dr.  Kingsley's  report  failed  to  receive 
the  attention  it  deserved,  and  Dr.  Down's  conclusions,  for  what  now 
appear  to  us  equally  inexplicable  reasons,  have  survived,  gaining  strength 
from  the  theory  that  malformations  of  certain  structures,  of  which  the 
hard  palate  is  one,  are  to  be  regarded  as  "stigmata  of  degeneracy,"  and 
in  return  supplying  one  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  proofs  of  the 
stigmata  theory. 

Over  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Walter  Channing  undertook  to  test  Dr. 
Down's  conclusions  and  assign  to  the  palate  its  true  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  degeneracy.  He  obtained  casts  of  the  palates  of  a  thousand 
feebleminded  persons,  and  five  hundred  school  children,  and  as  a  refeult 
of  his  investigation  he  announced  the  following  conclusions: — 

"1.  Two-fifths  of  the  palates  of  idiots  are  of  fairly  good  shape. 

"2.  Palates  of  normal  individuals  may  be  deformed. 

"3.  In  the  idiot  it  is  a  difference  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind. 

"4.  In  either  case  it  shows  irregular  development  anatomically. 

"5.  Palates  of  average  children  and  idiots,  under  eight  years  of  age, 
probably  do  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  markedly  differ. 

"6.  There  is  no  form  of  palate  peculiar  to  idiocy. 

"7.  The  statement  that  a  V-shaped  or  other  variety  of  palate  is  a 
'stigma  of  degeneracy'  remains  to  be  proved." 

Dr.  Channing's  paper  was  published  in  January,  1897,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  modify  his  views.     The  present 
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investigation  was  imdertaken  in  order  to  apply  new  anttropometrical 
methods  to  a  study  of  the  casts  collected  by  Dr.  Channing  and  many 
additional  casts  of  the  palates  of  normal  persons,  with  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  his  conclusions,  and  proving  or  disproving  them.  The  meas- 
urements on  which  the  study  is  based  were  made  with  an  apparatus 
devised  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas  and  so  constructed  that  measurements  are 
made  in  three  carefully  determined  planes  intersecting  at  right  angles, 
and  therefore  are  not  subject  to  the  errors  which  occur  in  the  freehand 
use  of  calipers. 

After  determining  the  tjT)ical  palate  form  for  the  normal-minded, 
the  authors  proceed  to  compare  with  it  the  measurements  of  the  palates 
of  the  feebleminded.  They  discuss  the  evidence  very  thoroughly,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  their  conclusions  in  their  own  words, — 
"Our  method  reveals  evidences  of  a  slight  difference  in  the  degree  but 
not  in  the  kind  of  variability  between  the  normal  and  feebleminded. 
.  .  .  What  difference  there  is  shows  apparently  a  slightly  greater 
variability  for  the  feebleminded.  This  difference,  however,  is  distributed 
with  approximate  equality  among  the  minimum  and  maximum  values, 
thus  failing  to  svibstantiate  the  assumption  that  the  palates  of  the 
feebleminded  are  relatively  narrow.  Finally,  all  the  differences  we  have 
discovered  in  size  are  too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  eye,  and  hence 
are  of  no  practical  clinical  value." 

Dr.  Channing  and  Dr.  Wissler  have  established  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt  the  fact  that  the  palate  form,  taken  by  itself,  is  of  no 
weight  whatever  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  degeneracy.  We  need  to  be 
reminded  now  and  again  that  "One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer," 
and  that  a  single  morphological  cause  produces  no  significant  effect.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  similar  anthropometrical  investigations  will 
in  time  be  undertaken  for  other  parts  of  the  body. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 


Nursing  in  Psychotherapy. 

The  Nurses'  Journal  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  an  admirable  little 
magazine.  For  several  months  we  have  been  reading  it  with  genuine 
satisfaction,  and  watching  an  opportunity  to  introduce  it  to  our  sub- 
scribers. In  the  November  number  is  a  fine  article  on  "Nursing  in 
Psychotherapy"  by  Miss  M.  Grace  O'Bryan.  This  paper  was  read  by 
its  author  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Nurses'  Associated 
Alumnae  in  San  Francisco,  in  May  of  this  year.  Miss  O'Bryan  asks  her 
colleagues  at  the  outset,  "What  do  we  know  of  the  principles  of  modprn 
psychotherapy,  and  how  adequately  are  we  fitted  to  nurse  with  intelli- 
gent understanding  the  neurasthenic,  psychasthenic,  or  hysterical 
patient?"     She  refers  to  the  rapidly  growing  literature  on  the  subject 
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of  psychotherapy,  and  to  the  beginnings  that  have  been  made  at  a  few 
training  schools, — at  Johns  Hopkins,  for  example, — to  give  instruction 
to  nurses  in  psychology  and  psychiatry.  "Psychology  must  be  included 
as  one  of  the  definite  subjects  iaa  the  training  school  curriculum,"  says 
Miss  O'Bryan,  "if  the  students  are  to  be  considered  in  any  way  capable 
of  recognizing  the  deviations  from  the  normal  in  their  patients  and 
undertaking  later  the  very  grave  responsibility  of  the  care  of  the 
mentally  disturbed." 

This  declaration  of  principle  is  heartily  seconded  by  The 
Psychological  Clinic.  We  confidently  expect  in  the  near  future  to  see 
courses  in  psychology  included  in  the  training,  not  only  of  every  nurse, 
but  also  of  every  competent  teacher,  physician,  and  clergyman  in  the 
land. 

An  Ophthahnological  Department  for  a  City  School  System. 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  Charities  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  reports  the  result  of  three 
months'  work  by  the  division  of  ophthalmology  established  at  his  sug- 
gestion for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  the  visual  defects  of 
backward  school  children. 

The  chief  of  the  division.  Dr.  L.  C.  Wessels,  during  the  three  months 
ending  April  1st,  received  1267  visits.  "There  were  345  pairs  of  glasses 
prescribed  for  children  too  poor  to  buy  them.  The  vision  ranged  from 
15/200  to  15/20;  that  is,  figures  or  letters  that  should  be  distinguished 
at  200  feet  with  the  normal  eye  were  only  visible  at  15  feet,  and  3/4 
vision,  where  letters  that  should  be  seen  at  20  feet  were  seen  at  15. 
With  glasses  properly  adjusted  this  vision  was  brought  up  to  about 
15/15,  or  normal." 

"These  pupils,  as  evidenced  by  letters  from  the  teachers,  showed  an 
absolute  absence  of  progress  in  many  cases,  some  of  them  having  spent 
their  entire  school  life  in  the  first  gi'ade;  and,  of  course,  many  of  these 
so-called  'mentally  deficient'  children  interfered  with  the  progress  of 
their  fellow  pupils.  Often  their  tendency  was  towards  truancy  and 
incorrigibleness.  After  treatment,  almost  all  of  these  children  began 
to  improve  at  once.  Many  were  removed  from  special  schools  to  regular 
schools,  and  the  inclination  towards  truancy  passed  away.  The  majority 
have  made  rapid  strides  since." 

The  importance  of  this  work,  in  Dr.'  Neff's  judgment,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Many  of  these  cases  will,  in  his  opinion,  prove  useful 
citizens  in  the  future,  instead  of  deteriorating  and  in  all  probability 
becoming  charges  upon  the  city,  living  useless,  immoral  or  criminal  lives. 
Dr.  Neff,  therefore,  invites  the  assistance  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  obtain  from  the  City  Councils  an  additional  salaried  assistant 
and  clerk  for  the  ophthalmological  division,  with  increased  appropria- 
tions for  supplies  and  glasses,  as  the  work  can  thereby  be  doubled  or 
tripled. 
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A  CONCRETE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  VALUE  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING. 

By  Elmer  E.  Jones^  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University. 

There  is  a  type  of  child  who  sits  under  the  ordinary  class-room 
instruction  and  derives  therefrom  not  the  slightest  benefit.  He 
appears  listless  and  stupid,  is  not  able  to  fasten  his  attention  upon 
the  subject  of  the  recitation,  which  may  thrill  his  mates  with  in- 
terest, is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  general  school  environment,  and 
in  no  perceptible  way  is  impressed  by  the  teaching  process,  even 
though  the  character  of  the  teaching  may  be  excellent.  Such  a 
child  is  completely  overshot  by  the  traditional  class  instruction  of 
the  modern  school,  and  sits  there  day  after  day  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  it  all  means.  One  or  two  children  of  this  type  can  usually 
be  found  in  almost  every  first  year  class  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils. 
The  modern  school  offers  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  teaching 
such  children,  save  in  some  of  the  more  highly  favored  city  systems, 
where  there  are  special  schools  for  defectives.  Consequently, 
such  pupils  are  allowed  to  remain  with  the  class,  objects  of  pity 
and  regret.  The  teacher,  not  knowing  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  such  children,  and  even  if  she  did  know  them  not  having 
the  time  at  her  disposal,  eventually  ignores  the  child,  simply  leav- 
ing him  to  his  own  hopeless  destiny.  Two  or  three  years  of  such 
physical  persecution  and  mental  atrophy  and  the  child  is  thrust 
from  school  a  pronounced  defective,  doomed  to  a  life  of  intellectual 
darkness  and  physical  degeneracy.  Society  is  burdened  to-day 
with  a  small  percentage  of  such  individuals,  who  might  have  been 
trained  to  some  form  of  usefulness  and  thus  have  been  made  con- 
tributors to  the  assets  of  society,  instead  of  unwholesome  con- 
sumers, giving  nothing  in  return.  Herein,  doubtless,  we  find  a 
serious  defect  in  the  general  public  school  system  which  will  eventu- 
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ally  be  remedied  by  giving  all  such  pupils  the  special  training 
needed  to  bring  about  educative  reactions. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  such  children  are 
not  at  all  abnormal,  but  are  regarded  as  defective  because  the 
character  of  the  teaching  has  not  been  adapted  to  their  individual 
physical  and  mental  needs.  The  teaching  process  is  ordinarily 
adapted  to  the  average  child,  with  enough  flexibility  and  adjust- 
ment in  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children  not  too  far  above  or 
below  that  standard.  While  the  brilliant  child  probably  suffers 
as  much  retardation  under  these  conditions  as  the  one  who  is  con- 
sidered defective,  he  fails  to  get  the  same  sympathy  and  few  schools 
have  been  especially  established  for  him.  The  only  method  of 
reaching  the  child  who  manifests  retardation,  is  to  apply  individual 
instruction  to  him.  If  he  sits  unmoved  under  group  instruction, 
and  if  the  process,  which  adequately  instructs  the  class  as  a  whole, 
fails  to  reach  him,  then  he  must  be  taken  as  an  individual,  and 
given  the  educational  treatment  which  will  bring  about  that  mental 
and  physical  development  of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  results  of  the  present  investigation  were  obtained  while 
studying  another  problem  undertaken  the  past  year  with  children 
of  the  first  grade  of  the  Training  School,  in  the  State  iNTormal 
School  of  Virginia.  The  subject  was  to  study  the  learning  process 
as  shown  in  the  reading  exercises  of  these  children.  The  investi- 
gation began  after  the  children  had  been  in  school  about  two  weeks 
and  had  become  fully  adjusted  to  their  new  surroundings.  With 
the  co-operation  of  the  supervisor  of  the  primary  grades  and  some 
of  her  practice  teachers,  a  series  of  tests  were  made  upon  the 
children,  with  a  view  to  determining  everything  possible  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  children  learned  the  words  in  the  pre- 
scribed reading  lessons.  For  each  child  a  learning  curve  was 
worked  out,  w^hich  indicated  the  number  of  words  learned,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  learned. 

The  tests  were  made  in  the  followinc;  manner.  As  fast  as 
words  were  added  to  the  reading  vocabulary  of  the  child  in  the 
class-room,  they  were  written  on  cards  three  by  nine  inches  and 
given  to  me.  At  intervals  of  about  a  week  apart  the  children 
were  separately  brought  into  my  office  by  a  student  teacher  and 
asked  to  name  the  words  written  on  these  cards  in  regular  order. 
About  ten  words  were  added  to  the  list  each  week,  and  the  child 
was  compelled  to  go  over  the  whole  list  from  the  beginning  each 
time  he  Avas  tested.  This  was  continued  until  in  my  judgment 
the  tests  became  invalid,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  children  reached 
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a  point  eventually,  when  tlicy  could  name  almost  any  word  pre- 
sented, whether  they  had  ever  seen  it  before  or  not.     This  was 
due  to  the  excellent  system  of  phonetics  used  in  this  school,  which 
very  soon  enabled  the  child  to  interpret  the  sounds  of  letters  and 
combinations  of  letters  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  learned. 
AATien  this  point  had  been  reached  it  was  obvious  that  the  tests 
were  no  longer  testing  the  child  upon  the  words  he  had  learned, 
but  rather  upon  his  ingenuity  in  grouping  sounds  and  combina- 
tions of  sounds  into  words.     Consequently,  when  the  child  reached 
this  stage  he  was  excused  from  further  tests.     A  complete  record 
of  all  errors  was  kept  throughout  the  long  series,  and  a  careful 
study  of  them  reveals  much  of  interest  to  the  primary  teacher. 
Among  the  children  tested  was  a  boy  who  is  the  special  object 
of  study  in  this  paper.     He  had  been  in  the  Kindergarten  in  con- 
nection w'ith  the  Training  School  for  two  years  before  entering 
the  first  grade,  and  in  that  work  had  been  pronounced  rather  stupid. 
Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  derived  very  much  benefit  from  the 
Kindergarten  training.     Physically  he  appeared  perfectly  normal, 
save  that  he  showed  a  great  variety  of  muscular  reactions  to  slight 
stimuli,  and  his  eyes  seemed  rather  expressionless.     Upon  the  play- 
ground he  played  vigorously,  showaug  a  considerable  desire  to  win, 
or  to  appear  a  hero.     At  times  when  he  observed  me  watching  him, 
he  would  go  into  the  game  with  great  vigor.     In  such  a  game  as 
tossing  a  ball  with  the  object  of  catching  it,  he  appeared  to  have 
little  co-ordination  and  control,  becoming  excited  and  distorting 
the  face  badly  as  the  ball  approached.     He  could  run  well  and 
displayed  some  skill  in  tackling  another  runner  in  a  game  called 
''black  man".     He  talked  fairly  well,  though  he  expressed  himself 
too  much  in  babytalk  fashion  for  a  child  of  his  age.     Some  words 
he  could  pronounce  only  in  the  crudest  sort  of  way,  though  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  largely  due  to  imitation  either 
of  his  parents  or  of  his  playmates,  who  are  colored  children  of  his 
own  age.     In  the  schoolroom  he  was  listless,  had  no  ability  to 
attend  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum,  loved  to  attract 
attention  by  all  sorts  of  devices  which  were  destructive  to  good 
order,  molested  his  companions  by  pulling  their  hair,  stuffing  things 
down  their  neck,  punching  them  with  ruler  and  pencil, — in  fact, 
he  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  real  nuisance.     The  teaching  routine 
appeared  to  carry  absolutely  no  meaning  to  him.     When  not  a 
prey  to  the  mischievous  fits,  he  would  fall  into  a  sort  of  stupor, 
resting  his  head  upon  the  desk.     He  was  somewhat  under  size  for 
his  age,  but  his  growi:h  at  present  appears  to  be  about  normal.     He 
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increased  in  height  one  inch  and  a  half  during  the  time  in  which 
the  tests  were  made,  and  gained  in  weight  over  two  pounds.  He 
has  fair  skin  with  usually  a  good  color,  light  hair,  and  blue-gray 
eyes  which  rarely  have  the  twinkle  of  childhood  in  tliem.  At  a 
casual  glance  he  does  not  look  stupid  and  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  he  is  of  a  mental  type  w'hich  cannot  be  stimulated  by  the 
ordinary  teaching  process.  Xevertheless,  for  four  months  he  sat 
under  most  excellent  teaching,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  gained  a 
single  idea.  All  this  time  the  supervisor  of  the  primary  grade 
was  studying  the  child,  and  giving  him  as  much  extra  help  in 
the  class  as  her  time  would  permit ;  the  student  teacher  also,  con- 
sidering this  boy  an  interesting  problem,  gave  him  a  great  deal 
of  extra  drill  in  the  regular  work  of  the  class.  Still  he  was  not 
reached  by  all  this  eifort,  and  during  the  whole  time  he  actually 
learned  onlv  a  few  words,  and  the  tests  showed  that  even  these 
were  known  only  spasmodically. 

TABLE  I. 

Results  Under  Class  iNSTRrcxioN. 
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Words  Known  at  each  Test. 


S  lib  II 

Z  Z.ss  ZUJ 

1 10 0 

2 20 2 flower,  doll. 

3 30 3 doll,  orange,  kite. 

4 40 3 doll,  kite,  father. 

5 50 0 

6 00 4 doll,  flower,  kite,  orange. 

7 70 4 doll,  kite,  father.  Joss. 

8 80 5 doll,  flower,  you,  Joss,  kite. 

9 90 10 doll,  purple,  flower.  Joss,  kite,  chickadees,  butter- 
fly, Kitty,  May,  mother. 

10 100 2 mother,  chickadees. 

11 110 3 chickadees.  May,  kite. 

12 120 1 chickadees. 

13 130 10 mother,  caterpillar,  doll,  kite,  May,  Will,  purple, 

bred,  seed,  is. 

14 140 3 seed,  bud,  caterpillar. 

15 150 12 chickadees,   flower,   bred,   caterpillar,   goldenrod, 

sister,  mother,  doll,  flower,  kite,  orange,  father. 
16 160 2 goldenrod,  mother. 


A  very  little  studv  of  Table  I  will  suffice  to  show  how  much  the 
ordinary  class  instruction  had  impressed  him.  The  first  column 
indicates  the  number  of  tests  made,  usually  at  an  interval  of  a  week 
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apart;  the  second  column  shows  the  number  of  Avords  which  each 
member  of  the  class  was  supposed  to  know  at  the  time  the  test 
was  made ;  the  third  column  shows  the  number  of  words  which  this 
boy  actually  knew  at  the  time  of  each  test;  the  fourth  column 
of  the  table  gives  the  Avords  which  he  knew  at  the  time  each  test 
Avas  made.  Column  three  is  the  place  of  chief  interest  in  this 
table,  for  we  can  see  here  precisely  how  rapid  was  his  progress 
in  getting  a  reading  vocabulary.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  knew 
accurately  a  single  word  in  the  whole  vocabular}^  He  knew  "kite" 
nine  times  out  of  sixteen,  and  was  equally  certain  of  the  word 
"doll."  But  such  a  percentage  of  right  cases  does  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  more  than  a  fleeting  memory  of  these 
words,  not  to  mention  such  words  as  "you,"  "Will,"  "father," 
"Joss,"  and  others  which  he  knew  only  two  or  three  times  out  of 
the  sixteen  trials.  The  table  shows  also  that  the  words  he  appeared 
to  know  pretty  accurately  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  tests, 
were  forgotten  toward  the  close.  "Doll,"  for  example,  was  never 
recognized  but  twice  after  the  ninth  test;  and  the  word  "father" 
was  known  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  tests,  but  not  again  till  the 
fifteenth  test.  At  this  time  the  word  occurred  again  in  his  read- 
ing lesson,  which  probably  impressed  it  sufficiently  upon  his  mem- 
ory to  cause  him  to  recall  it  at  the  time  of  the  test. 

The  spasmodic  character  of  his  knowledge  of  these  words  is 
also  brought  out  in  this  table.  The  ninth,  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth 
tests  were  decidedly  his  best  efforts.  It  should  be  said  here  that 
his  success  at  these  times  caused  great  surprise,  both  to  his  teacher 
and  myself.  In  all  three  instances  he  knew  words  which  had  only 
been  presented  to  the  class  once,  and  not  being  considered  very 
important  in  the  context,  had  not  been  specially  emphasized. 
This  led  us  to  believe  that  a  way  might  be  found  of  stimulating 
his  mental  development,  for  in  some  peculiar  way  these  Avords  had 
made  an  impression  upon  his  mind  that  lasted.  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  immediately  after  each  of  his  most  successful  attempts 
there  is  almost  a  total  failure.  I  am  entirely  unable  to  account 
for  this,  for  at  the  ninth  and  fifteenth  tests  particularly,  the  words 
which  he  did  know  were  knowm  readily  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  guessing.  It  is  evident  enough  from  the  results  here 
tabulated  that  this  boy  during  the  sixteen  weeks  had  obtained 
scarcely  a  single  lasting  impression.  The  teaching  was  not  at 
all  adapted  to  his  physical  and  mental  condition,  as  is  shown  by 
the  later  results. 

After  sixteen  weeks  of  this  sort  of  failure  the  boy  was  placed 
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under  one  of  the  best  student  teachers  and  started  all  over  again. 
His  teacher  showed  great  tact  in  dealing  with  his  case,  by  appeal- 
ing to  his  meagre  interests,  and  holding  his  attention  for  short 
intervals.  The  subject  matter  of  the  work  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  which  had  been  previously  done  with  the  class  as  a  whole, 
but  this  boy  was  appealed  to  as  an  individual;  and  when  it  was 
found  that  his  attention  was  wavering  from  the  subject  matter, 

TABLE  II. 
Results  Uxder  Individual  Teaching. 


■g  o  o    .  o 

Eh  ^i^  k  ^ 

o  c  =5  o  Words  Missed  at  each  Test. 

o  S  3  o  t  s 

•s         ■§?=*>       "S  ^ 
a  5^  b        E  3 

1 10 10 

2 20 18 greeu,  roll. 

li 30 27 greeu,  yellow,  has. 

4 40 35 yellow,  has.  have,  Joss,  ball. 

5 50 41 yellow,   green,   has,   have,   blue,   will,   see,   seed, 

brown. 

6 60 46 yellow,  green,    have,    has,   blue,   brown,   is,   was, 

five,  fly,  did,  saw,  do,  white. 

7 70 68 do,  did. 

8 80 70 do,  did,  is,  was.  saw,  white,  blue,  the,  this,  in. 

9 90 76 did.   and,   is,   was,   it,   in,   white,   blue,   the,   this, 

birds,  come,  dog,  feed. 

10 KX) 84 did,  and.  was,  is,  white,  what,  blue,  purple,  the, 

this,  heads,  aster,  sister,  fox.  box,  for. 

11 110.... 100 and,   was,    is,   what,   white,    find,   purple,   aster, 

sister,  chicks. 

12 120.  . .  .101 did,  was,  in.  is,  white,  what,  purple,  cocoon,  aster. 

sister,  feed,  find,  them,  stem,  heads,  clear,  frog, 
do,  has. 

13 130. . .  .118 was,  were,  w^hite,  is,  it,  cocoon,  aster,  feed,  find, 

fly.  has.  jumji. 

14 140....  130 white,  cocoon,   in,  am,   feed,   find,  fly,   had,  has, 

were. 

the  work  was  changed  in  such  a  way  that  his  interest  was  made 
continuous.  To  the  delight  of  his  teacher,  and  all  who  had  ob- 
served him  during  the  previous  months,  and  even  to  his  own  great 
joy,  it  was  found  that  he  could  learn.  Under  this  method  of  treat- 
ment, he  was  not  stupid  at  all,  on  the  contrary  his  learning  capacity 
was  almost  up  to  the  average  of  the  class.  This  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  Tables  I,  II  and  III. 

The  third  column  of  Table  II,  which  gives  the  number  of 
words  known  at  each  test,  increases  steadily  from  the  first  test, 
when  he  knew  all  of  the  ten  words  of  the  reading  vocabulary,  to 
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the  fourteenth  test  Avhen  he  knew  130  out  of  140  words.  The 
words  known  at  each  test  were  so  numerous  that  these  have  not  been 
inserted  in  the  fourth  cohmm  of  the  table,  but  in  their  place  are 
given  the  words  missed  at  each  test.  A  comparison  of  the  results 
of  Tables  I  and  II  demonstrates  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
teaching,  in  comparison  Mdth  the  utter  ineffectiveness  of  class  in- 
struction. 

It  should  be  said  with  reference  to  the  results  exhibited  in 
Table  II,  that  the  tests  were  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  before.  His  teacher  prepared  the  cards  for  the  test  and  gave 
them  to  me  as  fast  as  the  words  became  his  reading  vocabulary,  and 
once  a  week  he  came  into  my  office  and  tried  to  name  them  from 
the  cards.  He  was  perfectly  delighted  at  his  own  success,  and  for 
about  three  months  continued  to  learn  at  about  the  normal  rate, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  close  the  series  of  tests. 

TABLE  III. 
A  Normal  Child  Under  Class  Instruction. 


Names  of  Words  Missed  at  each  Test. 


hoop,  now. 

how,  little,  orange,  kite. 

did,  and,  you. 

little,  orange,  kite,  you,  did. 

little,  kite,  did,  you,  had,  have,  has,  stem. 

had,  come,  came,  purple,  Kitty,  five. 

had,  come,  came,  five,  Kitty,  chickadees,  fly,  do,  it. 

had,  fly,  birds. 

brown,  caterpillars,  stem,  them,  hands. 

stem,  them,  it,  is.  box,  fox,  feed,  sister,  my. 

stem,  feed,  box,  fox,  aster,  my,  to,  at,  head,  have. 

aster,  sister,  head,  cocoon. 

aster,  horses,  feeding. 

horses,  spun,  his,  Is,  it,  girls,  goats,  Tom. 

horses,  spun,  goats,  here,  too,  yes,  sleep,  sheep. 

here,  sleep,  glad,  looking,  brook,  book. 


In  order  to  compare  this  boy's  learning  capacity  under  indi- 
vidual instruction  with  that  of  a  normal  child  under  class  instruc- 
tion, the  record  of  a  little  girl  considered  of  average  ability  in 
the  class  is  given  in  Table  III.  On  the  first  test  she  knew  eight 
words,  and  on  the  fourteenth  test  132  words.  She  improved 
steadily  from  the  first  to  the  fourteenth  test.  The  record  of  the 
supposedly  defective  boy,  under  individual  training,  is  about  as 
good  as  that  of  this  normal  child  under  class  instruction.     Indeed, 
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he  excels  lier  in  the  nuinbcr  of  words  known  in  the  first,  second, 
and  seventh  tests,  equals  her  in  the  third  and  fourth  tests,  and  in 
the  other  tests  he  falls  below  her  record  by  from  1  to  9  words. 
To  represent  this  in  a  graphic  and  striking  form,  I  have 
presented  these  results  in  three  learning  curves  shown  in  Figure  1 
on  this  page.  The  horizontal  line  indicates  the  number  of  tests 
from  1  to  16.  The  vertical  distance  above  the  horizontal  line 
indicates  the  number  of  words  from  zero  to  154.  The  heavy  solid 
line  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  which  runs  irregularly  just  above 
the  horizontal  line,  is  the  learning  cun^e  of  this  supposedly  defec- 


FiGUBE  1.     Learning  Curves. 

In  the  horizontal  line  is  shown  the  number  of  the  test  in  serial  order 
from  1  to  16 ;  in  vertical  distance,  the  number  of  words  known  from  zero 
to  1.54.  Heavy  lower  line,  the  learning  curve  of  the  retarded  boy  under 
class  instruction ;  upper  solid  line,  the  learning  curve  of  the  same  boy 
under  individual  teaching ;  broken  line,  the  learning  curve  of  a  normal 
girl  under  class  instruction. 
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tive  boy  under  class  instruction.  It  rises  very  little  above  the 
horizontal  line,  and  there  is  no  noticeable  continuous  rise  in  the 
curve  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  tests.  The  lighter  solid 
line  is  the  learning  curve  of  this  same  boy  under  individual  instruc- 
tion. It  rises  steadily  from  the  first  to  the  fourteenth  test,  and 
follows  about  the  same  course  as  the  learning  curve  of  the  normal 
child  under  class  instruction,  represented  by  the  broken  line.  A 
comparison  of  these  two  curves  would  seem  to  show  that  our  sup- 
posedly defective  boy  is  just  about  the  average  boy,  so  far  as  learn- 
ing to  read  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  intelligence. 

The  question  therefore  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  one  of 
individual  in  contradistinction  to  class  or  group  teaching.  Class 
instruction,  or  even  small  group  instruction,  does  not  reach  the 
child  who  manifests  retardation.  lie  must  have  a  skillful  teacher 
and  must  have  her  to  himself.  She  must  arouse  his  sympathies 
and  interests  and  enter  into  them  with  enthusiasm.  She  must 
devote  herself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  all  his  impulses  and 
activities,  and  must  find  the  method  adapted  to  this  individual 
child ;  for  no  two  children  will  manifest  the  same  form  of  retarda- 
tion. This  conclusion  brings  us  directly  to  the  economic  problem. 
Should  the  public  schools  provide  such  expert  instruction  for  the 
occasional  case  of  retardation  ?  The  question  is  being  answered 
affirmatively  in  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Chi- 
cago, Buffalo,  and  elsewhere.  But  in  the  smaller  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  it  will  doubtless  be  difficult  to  get  the  people  to  see 
that  skilled  instruction  for  the  occasional  case  of  retardation  is  in 
the  end  a  great  economy  to  the  schools  and  an  educational  stimulus 
to  social  progress. 


GYMXASTICS  AS  A  FACTOR  IJST  THE  TREATMEiS^T  OF 
MENTAL  RETARDATION^. 

By  E.  Blanche  Sterling^  M.D., 
Baltimore.  Md. 

The  relation  of  muscular  activity  to  mental  development, 
recognized  as  it  has  been  from  the  very  beginning  of  modern  psy- 
chology, teaches  us  that  kinesthetic,  i.  c,  motor,  images  are  more 
important  than  visual  or  auditory  images,  and  that  a  greater  part 
of  the  sensations  bringing  about  mental  development  are  excited 
through  motor  activities.  This  is  a  fundamental  tnith,  and  the 
leaders  of  to-day  who  are  doing  the  best  work  in  training  the  mind 
and  body  of  the  individual  are  making  the  science  of  kinesiology 
an  applied  science  indeed. 

The  natural  activities  of  a  normal  individual,  combined  with 
rational  exercise  of  some  sort,  help  to  bring  him  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  mental,  as  well  as  physical  efficiency.  With  the  subnor- 
mal class,  as  exemplified  by  the  feebleminded,  manual  training, 
gardening,  gymnastics,  and  like  motor  agencies  are  accomplishing 
much.  Johnstone  states  that  with  the  feebleminded  the  most  suc- 
cessful methods  are  the  various  kinds  of  motor  and  sense  training, 
and  Barr  asserts  that  constant  occupation  is  for  them  the  only 
security  from  deterioration.  The  psychiatrist,  too,  has  found  that 
with  many  abnormal  and  pathological  mental  conditions  some  form 
of  physical  training, — motor  activity, — is  always  indicated.  When 
such  an  authority  as  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  speaks  of  "exercise  and  its 
influence  upon  our  readiness  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of 
life,"  it  behooves  us  to  listen.  We  all  know  that  readiness  to  meet 
the  ordinary  demands  of  life  is  the  surest  criterion  of  a  normal 
mind,  the  goal  towards  which  all  endeavor  in  this  line  is  directed. 
And  it  seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that  training  or  treatment 
along  motor  lines  is  one  of  the  well  marked  highways  to  this 
goal. 

In  view  of  this  evidence,  it  would  seem  that  the  individual 
case  of  mental  retardation  is  a  most  suitable  field  for  the  appli- 
cation of  this  form  of  therapeutics.  Through  some  cause  or  causes, 
perhaps  remediable,  the  child's  mind  has  not  developed  at  the  nor- 
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mal  rate.  It  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  its  development 
can  be  best  promoted  by  mental  processes.  It  is  now,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  training,  that  the  case  of  mental  retardation, — 
particularly  the  retarded  child  of  the  city  dweller,  cut  off  from 
the  activities  of  country  life, — should  have  the  most  careful  and 
scientific  motor  training.  Each  case  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, his  mental  attitude  towards  his  environment  studied,  and 
those  exercises  and  games  selected  which  will  best  tend  to  develop 
what  he  needs.  The  practitioner  or  trainer  must  be  all  things  to 
all  children,  with  a  view  to  developing  a  "readiness  to  meet  the 
ordinary  demands  of  life."  His  success  or  failure  will  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  distance  from  this  goal. 

The  case  reported  below  is  simply  to  illustrate  the  argument, 
and  is  not  given  as  typical  or  representative.  In  fact,  when  I 
took  the  case  I  had  in  mind  only  the  improvement  of  his  physical 
condition,  and  it  was  not  until  I  saw  what  was  being  accomplished 
that  I  used  about  forty  hours  in  April  and  May,  1908,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  definite  observations  and  taking  notes  of  his 
training. 

The  report  covers  the  period  from  the  age  of  three  years  and 
four  months,  to  five  years  and  two  months, — almost  two  years. 
During  this  period  I  saw  him  approximately  three  hours  a  week 
for  one  month,  two  hours  a  week  for  one  month,  six  hours  a  week 
for  one  month,  and  three  hours  a  week  for  seven  months.  I  did 
not  see  him  at  all  after  this  for  four  months,  and  then  he  came 
under  my  care  three  hours  a  week  for  six  months,  and  six  hours 
a  week  for  three  months.  There  were,  however,  interruptions 
during  this  period  due  to  slight  illnesses  or  other  causes. 

When  I  first  saw  the  child  he  was  small  and  somewhat  rachitic 
in  appearance.  He  weighed  five  and  one-half  pounds  at  birth, 
and  had  always  been  delicate.  Although  he  could  walk,  he  would 
not  step  up  an  elevation  of  a  few  inches  without  assistance,  rarely 
if  ever  ran,  and  in  fact  was  almost  the  exact  opposite  of  a  normal 
active  boy  of  his  age.  He  was  little  inclined  to  move  around  unless 
made  to  do  so,  but  he  was  obedient  and  docile.  His  speech  was 
very  imperfect,  and  his  hard  palate  high,  narrow  and  arched. 
A  slight  strabismus  was  present.  His  mental  condition  was 
decidedly  retarded. 

At  five  years  of  age,  with  the  interrupted  treatment  indicated 
above,  he  could  climb  unassisted  up  the  Swedish  stall  bars,  and 
hang  by  his  hands  from  the  top  bar.  AVhat  is  more  noteworthy, 
his  idea  of  his  relation  to  this  particular  external  thing  had  so 
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developed,  that  instead  of  dropping  to  the  floor,  as  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  done  a  few  months  before,  he  knew  when  to  put 
his  feet  on  the  bars  as  his  hands  grew  tired.  This  idea,  however, 
had  to  be  developed  for  another  and  very  different  piece  of  appa- 
ratus. A  little  later,  he  asked  pennission  to  swing  along  on  a  bar 
suspended  by  a  rope,  and  to  pull  himself  up  in  the  Sayre  suspension 
apparatus. 

Under  date  of  April  10,  1908,  his  condition  is  described  as 
follows :  His  speech  is  better,  he  talks  more,  rims,  laughs,  wants 
to  do  what  he  sees  others  do,  and  likes  to  play  and  look  at  pictures. 
His  play  is  rather  elemental  in  character. 

About  this  time  definite  observations  and  notes  began  to  be 
taken,  the  most  important  of  which  are  given  below.  At  five  years 
his  height  and  weight  were  normal. 

April  10,  1908.  Although  he  had  fallen  from  the  swinging- 
bar  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  was  permitted  to  use  it  again  to-day 
after  being  told  that  if  he  let  go  the  bar  he  would  fall.  He  did 
not  fall.  The  bar  was  hung  so  low  that  he  could  reach  it  and  swing 
by  holding  up  his  feet. 

I  tried  to  get  a  quick  response  to  a  stimulus,  and  after  repeated 
attempts  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  run  across  the  room  fairly 
soon  after  I  had  counted  three.  At  first  he  seemed  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  signal,  but  waited  for  me  to  run,  Avhen  he  would  follow. 
I  then  sat  do\\ii  and  tried  him  alone,  and  the  result  was  rather 
satisfactorv. 

April  11.  He  cared  more  for  swinging  than  for  anything 
else  to-day,  but  he  pulled  himself  up  in  Sayre's  suspension  appa- 
ratus very  well,  and  ran  at  signal  fairly  well.  I  introduced  a  new 
signal,  holding  up  my  finger,  and  he  soon  learned  to  respond  to 
this  stimulus.  I  then  alternated  the  stimuli  (sound  and  sight)  and 
he  did  fairly  well. 

I  tested  his  recognition  of  colors,  using  strips  of  red  and  green 
paper,  but  he  gave  no  indication  of  recognizing  any  difference 
between  them. 

April  13.  He  pulled  up  in  Sayre  very  well,  but  the  swing 
was  higher  to-day  and  he  fell  off  once.  His  running  at  signal  was 
pretty  good,  but  he  gives  no  indication  of  being  able  to  tell  red 
from  green. 

I  introduced  a  simple  little  game  to-day.  We  stood  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  a  large  rug  and  rolled  a  ball  back  and  forth,  each  trying 
to  keep  the  ball  from  going  off  the  rug  as  it  came  towards  him. 
This  was  intended  to  train  the  child's  perception  and  judgment. 
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I  made  the  work  very  easy  to-day,  sending  the  balls  almost  directly 
to  his  hands,  and  he  kept  them  on  the  nig  fairly  well. 

During  the  winter,  when  he  said  he  wanted  to  tell  me  some- 
thing, he  usually  told  me  the  same  thing  each  time.  This  morning 
he  told  me  something  new,  mentioning  something  he  had  seen  in 
the  street. 

Apil  IJf.  To-day  he  told  me  of  a  little  event  that  had  taken 
place  this  morning  before  he  came  to  me.  While  doing  one  of 
his  exercises  he  told  me  which  one  he  was  going  to  do  next. 

In  running  at  signal  I  asked  him  to  touch  the  bars  when  I 
counted  three,  and  to  touch  the  door  when  I  held  up  my  finger. 
He  was  not  able  to  make  this  differentiation,  and  that  I  was  going 
too  fast  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  my  explanations  confused  him, 
and  two  or  three  times  afterward  he  failed  to  start  at  the  signal. 
AVhen  I  saw  this,  I  had  him  simply  run  to  the  bar  at  both  signals, 
and  was  as  successful  as  usual. 

In  playing  the  ball  game  his  perceptions  and  judgineuts  were 
not  quick  enough  to  prevent  the  ball  from  going  off  the  rug  when 
it  rolled  a  little  way  from  his  hands.  He  would,  however,  reach 
out  his  hands  to  stop  it  when  it  went  just  a  little  beyond  the  middle 
line.     I  had  no  success  in  getting  him  to  distinguish  colors. 

April  15.  He  was  not  so  cheerful  and  interested  as  usual, 
lie  did  not  want  to  do  Sayre  at  first,  but  did  it  pretty  well  when 
I  insisted.  His  swinging  on  the  bar  was  not  so  good,  and  his 
attitude  and  expression  when  I  explained  this  to  him  and  he  had 
made  several  failures,  were  ample  proof,  to  my  mind,  of  the  opin- 
ion held  by  Dr.  Meyer  that  the  useful  things  in  mental  hygiene 
are  the  things  that  can  be  done,  the  successful  things.  This  is 
a  very  important  point  in  the  treatment. 

The  patient  climbed  up  the  bars  and  made  his  first  attempt 
to  turn  around,  and  did  so  with  a  little  assistance.  In  playing 
the  ball  game,  after  one  or  two  throws  he  watched  the  ball  roll 
past  him  without  making  the  slightest  effort  to  stop  it.  lie  made 
fewer  mistakes  in  his  color  work,  but  seemed  to  be  chiefly  guessing. 

April  16.  His  Sayre  and  swinging  were  poor,  but  in  the 
ball  game  his  work  was  better.  He  would  walk  to  get  the  ball 
when  I  rolled  it  to  him.  I  then  suspended  the  ball  from  the  swing 
and  told  him  to  bat  it  with  his  hand.  He  did  it  fairly  well  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  He  throws  a  ball  very  awkwardly.  In  trying  to 
toss  a  small  ball  he  holds  his  arm  very  close  to  the  body,  and  makes 
several  efforts  before  letting  go  of  the  ball. 

April  17.     He  had  a  bad  cold  and  coughed  several  tinier, 
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seemed  tired  and  listless,  and  wanted  to  sit  down.  He  did  not 
care  to  play  ball,  but  finally  did  so  and  played  better  than  usual, 
going  to  meet  an  oncoming  ball  and  not  letting  it  roll  off  the  rug 
veiy  often,  I  gave  him  little  to  do  because  of  his  physical  con- 
dition, which  has  evidently  influenced  his  work  during  the  last 
three  davs. 

April  22.  The  patient  came  back  to-day  after  recovering 
from  his  cold.  He  was  lively  and  seemed  to  enjoy  doing  things. 
There  Avas  no  improvement  in  his  swinging.  (I  mention  the 
swing  repeatedly  because  I  believe  an  adjustable  swinging  bar 
has  many  possibilities  for  mental  training.)  In  running  at  signal 
he  responded  very  promptly.  We  had  no  success  with  the  red  and 
green  colors. 

April  23.     I  gave  him  a  little  work  in  articulation  to-day. 

April  2Jf.  A  twelve-year-old  girl  came  in  while  the  patient 
was  present,  and  he  pulled  up  very  well  in  Sayre.  He  likes  to 
show  people  what  he  can  do.  In  swinging  to-day  he  made  a  great 
advance.  While  swinging  alone  he  caught  the  trick  of  standing 
far  back  and  letting  himself  go  from  there.  He  asked  me  to  sit 
down  while  he  went  to  swing  alone.  This  time  when  he  began 
he  had  lost  the  little  trick  of  starting  himself,  and  he  evidently 
realized  that  he  was  not  doing  what  he  meant  to  do.  He  hung  on 
the  swing  a  few  times,  and  each  time  he  failed  to  start  himself 
swinging  he  would  say  "not  yet"  and  try  again.  After  several 
attempts  he  succeeded. 

In  running  at  sig-nal  he  started  well,  but  could  not  yet  separate 
the  different  actions  for  different  signals.  In  playing  ball  on  the 
rug  he  seldom  let  it  roll  off,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  game.  I 
placed  some  bits  of  paper  on  the  table,  and  asked  him  to  bring  me 
two  pieces.  He  brought  me  one  the  first  time,  but  after  being 
corrected  he  brought  two  each  time  thereafter.  He  alwavs  does  a 
number  of  his  usual  exercises. 

April  27.  He  was  not  present  on  Saturday,  and  I  was  afraid 
he  had  forgotten  how  to  start  himself  swinging.  He  had  not  for- 
gotten, however,  and  did  it  very  well.  He  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  kick  the  wall  opposite  the  swing,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing 
in  a  small  way.  He  asked  me  to  give  him  a  push,  which  I  hesi- 
tated to  do  because  a  iew  days  ago  he  would  get  off  the  swing 
almost  as  soon  as  I  t<5uched  him.  To-day  he  kept  on  swinging  after 
the  push.  Evidently  his  new  idea  of  kicking  the  wall  was  stronger 
than  the  old  association  of  coming  down  from  the  swing  after  he 
was  pushed. 
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Running  at  signal  was  performed  about  as  usual,  but  I  noticed 
that  his  attention  was  soon  distracted.  At  the  ball  game  on  the 
rug  he  did  pretty  well,  but  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  wanting 
to  do  something  else,  so  I  suggested  that  we  throw  the  ball  at  the 
swing.  He  had  already  walked  up  and  touched  it  with  the  ball. 
He  succeeded  in  striking  the  swing  two  or  three  times.  The  swing 
is  a  little  higher  than  his  head,  and  he  stood  about  throe  feet  from 
it.  The  ball  is  a  large  rubber  one,  about  four  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter. 

To-day  for  the  first  time  he  showed  that  he  could  distinguish 
colors.  I  added  pink  strips  of  paper  to  the  red  and  green  ones, 
mixed  them  all  together,  and  then  separated  one  of  each  color  as 
nuclei  of  three  piles.  I  then  gave  him  the  rest  of  the  paper  and 
told  him  to  put  the  strips  in  the  proper  piles.  He  did  remarkably 
well.  He  made  some  mistakes,  but  was  always  able  to  correct 
them.  Sometimes  I  had  to  call  his  attention  to  a  mistake,  but  at 
other  times  he  discovered  it  himself  and  corrected  it.  I  did  not 
try  to  teach  him  the  names  of  the  colors. 

He  has  a  small  amount  of  adenoid  growth,  and  very  often  I 
notice  that  his  mouth  is  open  and  the  tip  of  his  tongue  at  his  lips. 

April  28.  His  color  work  was  excellent  until  two  little  girls 
came  in,  and  his  attention  becoming  distracted  he  mixed  the  colors. 

April  29.  His  swinging  was  better  than  usual.  The  ball 
playing  was  poor, — in  one  instance  he  moved  his  hand  back  and 
forth  seven  or  eight  times  before  he  let  the  ball  go. 

Running  at  signal  has  been  a  little  hesitating  since  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  him  to  go  to  different  places  at  different  signals.  He 
has  not  yet  learned  to  make  this  differentiation.  His  color  work 
was  good,  although  he  made  one  or  two  mistakes.  I  told  him  the 
names  of  the  colors  to-day.  He  was  given  a  brief  drill  in  articu- 
lation. 

He  tells  me  at  times  of  outside  things,  and  in  doing  one  of 
his  exercises  he  likes  to  play  that  he  is  swimming  in  the  water 
at  Cape  May,  where  he  spent  the  previous  summer. 

April  30.  He  pulled  himself  up  very  high  in  Sayre,  climbing 
until  I  stopped  him.  He  has  quite  got  the  knack  of  swinging 
While  throwing  the  ball  at  the  swing,  he  once  made  as  many  as 
fifteen  motions  of  throwing  before  he  actually  threw  it.  In  rolling 
the  ball  on  the  rug  he  has  improved  greatly,  and  to-day  he  did  not 
let  it  roll  off  on  his  end  at  all.  He  had  his  daily  brief  drill  in 
articulation. 

May  2.    He  did  not  go  so  high  in  Sayre  as  he  sometimes  does, 
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but  his  swinging  and  kicking  were  veiy  good.  He  discovered  that 
if  his  swing  forward  did  not  carry  him  near  enough  to  the  wall  to 
kick  it,  he  could  send  himself  nearer  by  bringing  his  left  foot 
down  on  the  floor  as  he  swung  over  towards  the  wall.  Thereafter 
ho  made  practical  use  of  this  discovery  in  gaining  his  end. 

May  5.  In  Sayre  to-day  he  let  himself  dovrn  in  his  own  way, 
pulling  up  his  knees  and  slipping  low  on  the  rope,  and  acting 
much  as  any  child  might  have  done. 

May  6.  I  added  blue  to  the  colors,  and  he  distinguished  them 
all  verv  well. 

May  9.  He  has  not  learned  the  names  of  the  colors,  but  I 
found  that  he  memorizes  sentences  very  well. 

May  20.  His  mother  came  to-day  and  spent  an  hour  with 
him.  He  did  fairly  well  in  his  exercises  and  rolling  the  ball, 
and  separated  the  colors  properly,  but  did  not  know  their  names. 
He  does  not  yet  match  the  colors  correctly  wh^en  articles  of  various 
kinds  are  given  him. 

He  got  off  the  table  unaided,  for  the  first  time. 

May  22.  Yellow  was  added  to  his  colors  with  the  usual  good 
result. 

May  26.  He  seemed  to  have  a  rather  better  appreciation  of 
where  to  run  at  different  signals,  but  the  weather  was  too  warm 
to  permit  of  enough  running  to  make  a  really  good  test. 

May  27.  A  thirteen-year-old  boy  was  present,  and  at  times 
the  patient's  attention  seemed  rather  distracted. 

May  28.  A  very  warm  day,  but  he  was  lively  and  apparently 
unaffected  by  the  heat. 

May  29.  He  did  very  well.  His  cousin,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
came  with  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  show  his  relative  what  he  could 
do.  He  really  appeared  to  know  which  place  to  run  to  at  the  dif- 
ferent signals,  but  T  did  not  try  having  him  run  without  .first 
asking  him  where  he  was  going.  I  asked  him  this  question  each 
time  I  changed  the  signal,  and  he  gave  correct  answers. 

May  SO.  This  was  the  last  day  the  patient  was  seen  before 
he  left  the  city  for  the  summer.      iSTothing  of  importance  occurred. 

The  above  report  is  given  in  spite  of  its  crudeness, — the  crude- 
ness  which  is  apt  to  accompany  the  application  of  new  methods, 
or  new  and  different  applications  of  old  principles.  Many  of  the 
simple  facts  stated  above  will  be  very  suggestive  to  the  psychologist. 
Dr.  ^[argaret  K.  Smith  has  found  certain  fonns  of  motor  training 
of  great  ^•alue  in  her  work  with  the  backward  boy  at  New  Paltz. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  material  available  in  this  motor  pharmacopeia. 
Let  us  make  use  of  it  all  as  occasion  demands. 
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The  interest  of  this  report  does  not  lie  in  what  has  been,  or 
what  is  being  accomplished  in  this  particular  case.  It  is  simply  a 
broadening  of  the  way  for  a  wider  application  of  this  powerful 
force  in  mental  development.  !More  important  still,  is  its  sug- 
gestion of  a  splendid  field  for  research  in  what  Witmer  has 
aptly  termed  the  ''psychology  of  movomcnt."  This  field  is  lying 
fallow  for  the  worker  whose  knowledge  of  i)sycholog5',  medicine, 
kinesiology,  and  practical  gymnastics  gives  him  the  tools  for  its 
cultivation. 


EEVIEWS  AND  CEITICISM. 
Mental  Healing  and  tui:  Emmanuel  Movement. 

Religion  and  Medicine.  By  Elwood  Worcester,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Samuel 
McComb,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  Isador  II.  Coriat,  M.D.  Moffatt,  Yard  & 
Co.,  Xew  York,  1908. 

Psychotherapy.  A  Course  of  Heading  in  Sound  Psychology,  Sound  Medi- 
cine and  Sound  Religion.  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  Centre  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1908. 

Letters  to  a  Neurologist.  By  Joseph  Collins,  M.D.  William  Wood  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1908. 

We  shall  discuss  the  system  of  mental  healing  or  psychotherapy, 
represented  in  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  "Emmanuel  Movement," 
under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  As  a  social  movement. 

2.  As  a  criticism  of  medicine  and  an  appreciation  of  psychology. 

3.  As  a  curative  system  and  propagandist  movement  for  the  Church. 

4.  As  a  system  of  psychology  and  philosophy. 

1.  As  a  Social  Movement. 

Any  fair-minded  man  who  hears  for  the  first  time  of  the  practical 
work  undertaken  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  a  physician,  and  Dr.  Elwood 
Worcester,  an  Episcopal  clerg;^^man,  for  alleviating  the  unhappy  mental 
condition  of  a  class  of  patients  suffering  from  what  are  commonly  called 
functional  nervous  diseases,  must  welcome  it  with  cordiality  and  wish 
it  godspeed. 

Several  very  diverse  streams  of  intellectual  and  active  endeavor  are 
represented  in  the  thought  which  underlies  Dr.  Worcester's  work.  These 
diverse  streams  of  thought  and  action  seem  to  agree  in  one  particular, 
that  they  place  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  an  applied 
or  practical  psychology. 

This  recognition  of  the  value  of  an  applied  psychology  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  development  of  psychology  itself.  Until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  psychology  was  not  a  separate  science,  but  a 
department  of  philosophy.  As  a  branch  of  speculntive  thinking  its  prin- 
ciples and  conclusions  had  little  or  no  reference  to,  and  certainly  no 
value  for,  ordinary  life.  Then  came  the  laboratory,  with  its  experimental 
investigations  into  problems  of  which  we  may  take  as  an  example  the 
time  it  takes  to  respond  to  a  stimulus  of  sight  or  sound,  or  to  associate 
one  idea  with  another, — in  other  words,  the  time  of  the  thinking  process. 
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These  normal  times  once  established,  investigators  led  the  way  into  the 
field  of  comparative  psychology.  The  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
other  drugs  upon  the  character  and  time  of  the  associations  of  ideas 
represented  in  thinking,  and  the  differences  between  the  sane  and  the 
insane  mind  with  respect  to  these  mental  processes,  were  soon  under 
investigation.  So  to-day  we  find  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  this 
country  a  rapidly  increasing  series  of  investigations  into  the  mental 
processes  of  various  normal  and  degenerative  types  of  mind,  and  different 
methods  have  been  proposed  to  enable  us  to  study  the  slightly  disordered 
and  insane  mind  as  these  have  never  been  investigated  before. 

Another  field  of  applied  psychology  was  opened, — and  the  credit 
belongs  first  of  all  to  G.  Stanley  Hall, — by  the  persistent  effort  of  investi- 
gators to  obtain  exact  results  as  to  the  effect  of  the  educative  process 
upon  the  human  mind  during  the  developmental  period.  To  these  must 
be  added  a  third  line  of  inquiry,  represented  by  the  original  work  of 
Francis  Galton  in  England,  by  the  labors  of  Cattell  and  Thorndike  in 
America,  to  determine  the  variability  in  mental  processes  dependent  upon 
different  levels  of  social  and  intellectual  development.  Thus,  at  the 
present  time,  certain  pioneers  in  an  applied  psychology  are  developing 
new  departments  of  knowledge  in  connection  with  medicine  and  educa- 
tion and  social  statistics. 

This  stream  of  psychological  investigation  moving  on  toward  fields 
of  practical  endeavor  has  been  met  by  streams  which  had  their  origin 
each  in  its  respective  provinces  of  medicine,  education  and  sociology. 
The  study  of  nervous  disease  as  a  medical  specialty  has  led  physicians 
more  and  more  to  call  attention  to  the  psychological  factors  involved  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Thus  we  find  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  among 
the  first  in  this  country  to  awake  to  a  consciousness  of  the  importance 
of  the  physician's  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  patient, — a  method  which 
has  never  been  absent  from  the  repertoire  of  the  genuine  physician  or 
healer,  although  until  the  time  of  Dubois  no  one  had  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  give  expression  and  fixed  form  to  those  psychological  methods. 
Within  the  field  of  education  also,  any  number  of  men  have  shown  that 
the  educational  problem  was  being  studied  from  the  psychological  point 
of  view,  and  that  the  educator  was  not  only  ready  to  accept  the  results 
of  the  laboratory  investigator,  so  far  as  these  might  be  helpful,  but  was 
even  going  abroad  to  search  for  psychological  methods  to  solve  the 
problems  which  confronted  him. 

Another  stream  of  modern  thought  and  activity,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  combination  with  the  currents  of  practical  work  proceeding  from 
psychology,  medicine  and  education,  has  its  source  in  the  study  of  social 
conditions.  Statistical  and  economic  investigations  have  tended  to  show 
that  poverty  is  not  so  much  a  cause  as  an  effect  of  economic  and  social 
conditions,  and  this  discovery  has  led  to  a  more  exact  investigation,  to 
which  such  organizations  as  the  Fnited  Charities  in  New  York  under 
Dr.  Devine  are  committed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
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social  inefficiency  is  due  to  economic  conditions  or  to  the  defective  char- 
acter of  the  individual.  The  sociologist,  therefore,  who  on  the  practical 
side  is  the  social  worker,  has  been  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  co-opera- 
tion to  the  psychologist  and  the  physician. 

The  physician,  for  his  part,  has  begun  to  cry  out  for  help  to  the 
social  worker.  Already  in  waging  his  combat  against  the  plague  of 
smallpox  the  physician  found  it  necessary  to  seek  for  social  and  political 
assistance  in  order  to  place  effective  vaccination  laws  upon  the  statute 
books  for  the  prevention  of  this  dread  disease,  and  to-day  smallpox. is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  in  most  civilized  communities  through  the  en- 
forcement of  compulsory  vaccination  in  combination  with  compulsory 
education.  In  the  same  class  vAth.  smallpox  in  this  respect  we  find  one 
after  another  diphtheria,  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  but  at  the 
present  time  most  of  all  tuberculosis,  the  centre  of  a  rallying  cry  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  social  and  medical  influences  of  the  country  to  carry 
out  such  precautions  as  the  medical  profession  has  demonstrated  to  be 
necessary.  This  co-operation  has  taken  concrete  form  in  the  organization  of 
many  medical  and  non-medical  societies  to  combat  tuberculosis,  the  most 
conspicuoiis  example  of  which  was  the  International  Congress,  carried 
on  with  such  distinguished  success  last  October  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Of  less  general  importance  but  perhaps  even  greater  significance, 
because  it  is  a  definite  and  concrete  realization  of  the  association  of 
social  worker  and  physician,  is  the  social  service  department,  organ- 
ized and  guided  originally  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  and  Dr.  James 
H.  Putnam,  which  was  first  undertaken  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  since  has  spread  to  other  hospitals.  The  physician,  so  they 
contend,  wastes  his  time  if  he  endeavors  to  cure  tuberculosis  at  the  dis- 
pensary without  sending  some  one  into  the  home  to  instruct  the  patient's 
family  and  to  see  that  the  medical  advice  given  is  actually  carried  out. 
From  tuberculosis  Dr.  Cabot  applies  the  same  principles  to  nervous  and 
mental  diseases.  The  medical  profession  recognizes  that  in  the  treatment 
of  functional  and  even  organic  nervous  disease  the  only  efficient  cure  or 
ameliorating  agency  is  what  may  be  comprised  under  a  regimen  of  life. 
Dr.  Cabot  in  a  remarkable  article  invites  attention  to  a  consideration  of 
the  value  of  the  social  worker,  whom  he  considers  at  the  present  day  the 
only  expert  in  the  field  of  human  character.  Th-ere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  social  worker  and  the  grade  teacher  will  become  in  time  the  most 
important  repository  of  information  concerning  the  development  of 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  traits. 

Another  significant  feature  in  modern  medicine  is  the  breaking  down 
of  the  spirit  of  secrecy  which  surrounded  the  methods  and  prescriptions 
of  the  old-time  physician.  To-day  many  physicians  even  go  to  the  extent 
of  instructing  the  apothecary  to  copy  the  prescription  npon  the  label, 
and  there  is  a  growing  consensus  of  opinion  that  one  important  function 
of  the  medical  profession  is  to  instruct  the  piiblic  in  the  hygienic  meas- 
ures which  are  necessary  to  prevent  and  cure  disease. 
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These  various  streams  of  intellectual  progress  we  see  united  through 
the  agency  of  Dr.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Worcester,  with  quite  a  different  stream 
of  activity.  To  this  union  we  owe  the  organization  of  what  has  come  to 
be  called  the  Emmanuel  movement.  It  produced  the  church  clinic,  and 
has  given  rise  to  the  interesting  contention  that  the  clergj^man  has  a 
service  partly  social  in  character  and  partly  medical,  which  he  can  and 
ought  to  perform.  As  Dr.  Cabot  puts  it,  "What  we  need  is  team  play, 
and  there  are  at  "least  three  on  the  team,  the  medical  man,  the  social 
worker,  and  the  minister."  Let  us  examine  a  little  more  narrowly  the 
stream  which  at  this  point  combines  with  that  which  took  its  origin  in 
medicine  on  the  one  hand  and  in  social  and  philanthropic  work  on 
the  other. 

The  church  has  always  been  a  social  and  political  force.  Through 
its  social  service  to  humanity  in  connection  with  education,  in  fostering 
the  arts  and  sciences  through  several  centuries,  in  the  establishment  of 
hospitals  and  other  philanthropic  institutions,  the  church  for  many  years 
kept  a  firm  hold  upon  its  people.  When  there  was  no  expert  physician, 
no  psychologist,  no  sociologist,  no  real  educator,  the  church  was  able  to 
offer  to  mankind  in  the  person  of  its  representative  one  who  combined 
the  functions  of  priest,  physician,  educator,  psychologist  and  sociologist. 
But  with  the  development  of  modern  science  one  branch  of  learning  after 
another  was  swept  away  from  its  ancient  moorings  in  the  church.  The 
first  to  go  were  medicine  and  the  physical  sciences.  Then  the  moral 
sciences  split  off,  in  the  first  instance  through  the  development  of  social 
science,  economics,  and  politics,  each  branch  developing  institutions  of 
its  own  quite  apart  from  its  ancient  foster  mother.  Last  of  all  psychology 
as  the  newest  of  all  the  sciences  to  take  its  place  as  a  separate  branch  of 
investigation  and  instruction  in  our  universities,  achieved  its  inde- 
pendence of  philosophy  and  theology.  The  first  laboratory  of  psychology 
was  established  by  Wundt  in  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1879,  and  the 
first  chair  restrictedly  designated  as  a  professorship  of  psychology  was 
established  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1888.  The 
recency  of  this  development  of  psychology^  as  a  sei^arate  science  gives  rise 
to  such  a  phenomenon  as  that  observed  in  Dr.  Worcester's  teaching 
philosophy  and  psychology  while  exercising  the  functions  of  chaplain  at 
Lehigh  University.  Li  many  other  universities  outside  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  there  is  still  this  combination  of  theological  and 
psychological  activity,  and  even  in  some  of  our  leading  institutions  one 
and  the  same  man  will  presume  to  cover  the  fields  of  both  philosophy  and 
psychology,  a  combination  which  has  no  more  warrant,  except  in  tradi- 
tion, than  a  similar  combination  of  philosophy  with  one  of  the  exact 
sciences,  say  physics,  chemistry,  or  mathematics.  But  the  theologian  no 
long'er  spreads  his  surplice  over  sociology,  economics  and  history,  and  it 
has  almost  escaped  the  memory  of  man  that  there  was  a  day  when  he  even 
ventured  to  cover  the  physical  sciences. 

And  so  the  church  has  been  stripped  one  by  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
civilization  which  it  had  helped  originally  to  design.     This  circumscrip- 
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tioii  of  its  iutluence  is  observable,  according  to  Dr.  Worcester,  not  merely 
in  its  general  relations  to  society,  but  also  in  its  personal  contact  with 
the  individual.  It  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Worcester  to  give  to  the  church 
some  measure  of  its  original  significance  for  society  and  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Of  all  the  arts  at  one  time  practiced  by  the  church,  the  art  of 
healing  was  by  far  the  most  important.  Since  mankind  has  learned  to 
go  to  the  doctor  and  not  to  the  saint  for  the  treatment  of  his  physical 
ills,  the  church's  function  in  this  field  has  been  to  offer  solace  and  such 
assistance  as  may  come  through  prayer.  It  is  not  Dr.  Worcester's  inten- 
tion to  claim  that  the  church  clinic,  in  resorting  to  prayer,  will  rely  upon 
a  divine  interruption  of  the  orderly  course  of  nature, — a  miracle,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  that  word.  In  his  opinion  the  healing  power  of 
prayer  lies  in  the  suggestive  influence  that  the  surroundings  of  a  church 
and  the  personality  of  a  righteoi;s  and  godly  man  may  exert  upon 
the  mental  processes  of  the  sick.  In  Chapter  XIX  of  "Religion  and 
Medicine,"  written  jointly  by  Dr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  McComb,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  certain  of  the  healing  wonders  of  Christ 
may  be  explained  by  psychotherapy.  They  group  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
under  four  heads,  (1)  ordinary  acts  of  healing,  (2)  the  expulsion  of 
demons,  (3)  the  raising  of  the  dead,  and  (4)  the  so-called  nature  miracles. 
An  explanation  of  these  miracles  is  offered  which  covers  only  the  first 
two  of  these  groups.  The  authors  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
throwing  doubt  upon  groups  three  and  four;  they  merely  set  them  aside 
"to  be  reserved  to  the  day  of  fuller  light."  In  order  to  make  good  their 
contention  with  regard  to  the  first  two  groups,  that  these  cures  are  the 
result  of  suggestion,  they  are  obliged  to  distinguish  between  curable  and 
incurable  leprosy,  between  genuine  epilepsy  and  hystero-epilepsy,  and  the 
well  knowTi  phrase  "cast  out  demons"  is  modernized  into  hysteria  and 
dot;ble  or  multiple  personality.  We  are  told  that  if  the  evidence  warrants 
us  in  holding  that  Jesus  shared  the  contemporary  belief  in  demonology, 
this  fact  does  not  invalidate  his  spiritual  authority  as  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Hence  Dr.  Worcester's  idea  is  that  the  church  should  follow  literally 
the  example  of  Christ  in  healing  the  sick  and  entering  more  deeply  into 
the  personal  lives  of  the  people.  "Beneath  the  vulgar  exterior  of  Chris- 
tian Science,"  Dr.  Worcester  finds  a  truth,  "a  spiritual  power  answering 
to  men's  needs,  which  the  churches  at  present  do  not  possess."  He  there- 
fore sees  in  this  new  movement  her  opportunity  to  regain  some  of  the 
power  and  prestige  which  she  has  lost,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
relegated  through  the  progress  of  science  to  a  small  and  secondary  role 
in  human  affairs. 

The  practice  of  psychotherapy  through  religious  organizations  was 
first  brought  to  popular  attention  through  the  Society  of  Emmanuel, 
founded  in  London  in  October,  1895.*     It  was  taken  up  nearly  three 
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years  ago  by  the  Emmanuel  Church  of  Boston,  when,  as  stated  in  the 
introduction  to  "Keligion  and  Medicine,''  that  church  began  its  first  work 
for    the    relief    of    the    sick    through    an    organization    of    tuberculosis 
classes  under  the  medical  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt.    "The  treat- 
ment consisted  of  the  approved  modern  method  of  combating  consump- 
tion, plus  discipline,  encouragement  and  hope,  in  short  a  combination  of 
physical  and  moral  elements."    The  success  of  the  tuberculosis  class  led 
to  the  formation  of   many  similar  classes,   and  readily  convinced  Dr. 
Worcester  that  the  church  had  an  important  mission  to  discharge  to  the 
sick,  and  that  the  physician  and  the  clergyman  could  work  together  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community.    Accordingly,  similar  work  was  undertaken 
in  1906  among  the  nervously  and  morally  diseased.    The  work  opened  in 
November  of  that  year  with  an  address  by  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam,  who 
presided   at  the   preliminary   meeting,   and  brought   with   him   the   co- 
operation of  approved  neurological  science  with  the  work  of  the  church. 
Health  conferences  for  both  tuberculosis  and  nervous  cases,  employing 
religious  exercises  and  including  prayer  as  a  psychotherapeutic  measure, 
were  held  weekly.     This  work  was  later  supplemented  with  what  would 
be  described  as  a  free  clinic,  a  church  clinic,  at  which  the  patient  was 
treated  by  hypnotic  and  non-hypnotic  suggestion  in  the  study  of  Dr. 
Worcester  and  his  assistant.  Dr.  McComb.    It  is  reported  that  the  work 
has  been  taken  up  along  similar  lines  by  other  churches,  representing  not 
only  the  Episcopal  denomination,  but  including  Baptist,  Congregational, 
TJniversalist,  Unitarian  and  Presbyterian  congregations,  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  Northampton,  Mass.* 
This  work  is  therefore  an  attempt  to  help  the  sick  by  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  methods.     "To  be  successful,"  Dr.  Cabot  says,  "we  must 
appeal  to  the  whole  personality."    In  addition,  the  patient  is  encouraged 
to  work.   "We  have  also  realized  that  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  health 
of  the  individual,  through  which  we  hope  to  influence  his  bodily  condition, 
depends  upon  his  work,  upon  the  way  he  does  his  work,  upon  the  spirit  he 
puts  into  his  work,  and  upon  the  satisfaction  he  gets  out  of  it.    We  have 
realized,  furthermore,  that  the  health  of  the  mind  is  largely  influenced 
by  home  conditions,  by  personal  friendships,  by  family  affections,  by  all 
that  goes  on  between  man  and  man,  as  well  as  by  work,  and  by  more  dis- 
tinctively intellectual  or  religious  influence.    Hence,  the  American  type 
of  psychotherapy  busies  itself  not  only  with  the  ideas  that  are  floating 
through  the  patient's  head,  not  only  with  his  thoughts,  his  worries,  his 
griefs,  but  also  with  his  personal  relations,  with  his  friendships,  his  love 
affairs,  his  domestic  and  family  affections." 

It  is  made  quite  plain  that  the  methods  to  be  employed  are  not  based 
upon  an  appeal  to  any  supernatural  agency,  nor  do  Dr.  Cabot  and  Dr. 
Worcester  require,  as  one  wonld  at  first  sight  imagine,  that  the  priest 
shall  have  a  knowledge  of  medicine.  A  physician  is  to  diagnose  the  cases 
before  the  clergyman  undertakes  their  treatment.     If  the  physician  has 
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ascertained  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  any  functional  nervous 
disease,  he  is  invited  to  turn  the  patient  over  to  the  clergyman  for 
treatment. 

Why  are  we  to  helieve  that  these  cases  will  be  better  treated  by  a' 
clergyman,  unlearned  in  medicine,  than  by  a  neurologist  or  the  general 
practitioner  of  medicine? 

2.  As  a  Criticism  of  Medicine  and  an  Appreciation  of  Psychology. 
"So  long,"  says  Dr.  Worcester,*  "as  the  training  of  our  physicians  is 
strictly  material,  such  patients  will  continue  to  be  their  despair."  In  this 
statement,  manifestly  unfair,  an  appeal  to  prejudice  strikes  the  first  note 
which  puts  the  Emmanuel  movement  out  of  harmony  with  a  sound  and 
conservative  development.  What  does  Dr.  Worcester  consider  a  spiritual 
training  which  should  supplement  that  which  our  physicians  at  present 
receive?  Do  not  our  physicians  and  our  clergymen  partake  of  much  the 
same  training?  Physicians,  let  us  hope,  have  been  subjected  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  influences  of  a  good  home.  Most  of  them  have  gone 
to  Sunday-school  and  church;  they  have  attended  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  many  of  them  a  college  where  they  have  enjoyed  with 
other  young  men  bound  for  the  ministry  the  same  opportunity  to  profit 
by  instruction  in  philosophy,  psychology  and  ethics.  It  is  only  when  the 
one  enters  the  medical  school  and  the  other  the  divinity  school  that  we 
find  a  separation  in  professional  interests.  And  yet  we  cannot  call  the 
one  strictly  material  and  the  other  strictly  spiritual.  The  theological 
student  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  textual  criticism,  and  this  is 
quite  as  definitely  a  training  in  material  things  as  is  the  examination 
of  dry  bones  by  the  student  of  anatomy.  If  Dr.  Worcester  means  the 
training  which  develops  character,  we  doubt  very  much  the  jvistice  of 
the  contention  that  a  course  in  a  divinity  school  is  more  likely  to 
develop  an  exalted  moral  character  than  a  course  in  a  medical  school. 
If  it  be  devotion  to  social  service  which  Dr.  Worcester  desires  to  see 
cultivated,  we  find  the  medical  profession  presenting  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  an  unselfish  service  for  mankind  in  their  writings, 
in  their  attendance  on  free  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  in  public 
addresses,  in  work  on  sanitary  and  hygienic  commissions,  and  in  the 
active  support  of  important  public  measures  before  our  legislative  bodies. 
It  would  be  a  difficult  undertaking  to  prove  that  the  church  within 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  has  performed  a  more  important  social 
service  to  American  society  than  the  medical  profession.  If  it  be  the 
force  of  personality  which  Dr.  Worcester  has  in  mind,  that  rare  com- 
bination of  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  of  enthusiasm  and 
sympathy,  which  makes  a  man  mentally  and  morally  the  helper,  teacher 


♦"Religion  and  Medicine,"  p.  5.  Consider  also  in  this  connection  the 
following  passage:  "One  reason  why  American  physicians  are  so  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  psychical  influence  in  combating  disease  is  that 
they  have  been  educated  in  a  too  narrowly  materialistic  school  of  science, 
which  assumes  that  only  material  objects  possess  reality  and  which  thinks 
that  the  mind  can  safely  be  ignored."     lb.,  p.  52. 
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and  hope  of  his  fellow-men,  and  which  Dr.  Worcester  himself  calls,  "A 
factor  of  the  highest  importance,  the  individuality  of  the  physician," 
then  we  inquire, — does  Dr.  Worcester  believe  that  any  kind  of  training, 
either  theological  or  medical,  can  develop  this  trait  in  a  man?  Such  a 
combination  of  qualities  can  scarcely  be  cultivated.  If  a  physician 
happens  to  have  this  rare  personality  he  will  do  great  things;  if  a 
clergyman,  he  also  will  move  mountains  as,  for  example.  Father  de  Nisco 
at  Koseto,  Pa.,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  train  a  school  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps. 

To  ask  that  the  clergyman  shall  perform  a  useful  social  service  as 
an  assistant  to  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  certain  mental  and  nerv- 
ous diseases,  is  one  thing,  but  to  claim  that  the  necessity  for  the  assump- 
tion of  this  service  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman  is  due  to  the  lamentable 
failure  of  the  neurologist  and  practising  physician,  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  when  this  fact  is  explained  as  due  to  the  physician's  neglect 
and  ignorance  of  psychology,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  justification  in  fact  for  this  statement,  and  whether  Dr. 
Worcester  offers  a  form  of  psychological  treatment  which  is  any  better 
than  that  which  the  medical  profession  has  been  employing.  Dr.  Cabot, 
in  an  address  delivered  in  New  York  City  on  December  3d,  whether 
intentionally  or  otherwise,  even  went  to  the  extent  of  limiting  the  func- 
tion of  the  neurologist  in  connection  with  functional  nervous  disease 
to  its  mere  diagnosis.  When  such  diagnosis  has  been  made,  his  recom- 
mendation is  to  turn  the  case  over  to  a  clergyman  for  treatment.  A 
man  desiring  to  purchase  something  often  gets  into  the  wrong  shop,  so 
he  contended,  and  for  these  nervous  cases  the  wrong  shop  is  the  neurol- 
ogist's office,  and  the  right  shop  is  the  church  and  the  clergyman's  study. 
Dr.  Cabot,  a  physician  himself,  appears  to  forget  that  the  physician  is 
not  a  diagnostician  primarily  but  a  healer,  when  he  invites  his  pro- 
fessional colleague  to  admit  himself  a  failure  and  turn  over  a  part 
of  his  practice  to  his  clerical  brother. 

The  vital  question  is  not  whether  the  physician  fails  to  treat  suc- 
cessfully a  large  number  of  cases.  Human  beings  will  always  die,  some 
will  always  suffer  from  incurable  diseases,  and  others  will  get  along  as 
best  they  can  with  diseases  more  or  less  curable.  The  profession  there- 
fore will  always  be  subjected  to  outside  and  ignorant  criticism.  It  is 
also  subjected  to  the  keenest  criticism  from  inside  the  profession  itself. 
In  the  most  whole  hearted  and  disinterested  way,  every  method  known 
to  man  is  being  employed  within  the  medical  profession,  though  not 
necessarily  by  its  every  member,  to  improve  therapeutic  practice. 

Has  the  physician  overlooked  the  importance  of  psychology  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession?  It  is  significant,  indeed  almost  humorous, 
to  find  in  ''Keligion  and  Medicine"  as  well  as  in  the  serial  called  "Psycho- 
therapy," not  one  single  authority  quoted  as  having  contributed  to  the 
development  of  psychotherapy  who  is  not  a  physician.  It  is  true,  opinions 
are  cited  of  such  psychologists  as  William  James  and  Joseph  Jastrow, 
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and  such  pseudo-psychologists  as  Myers  and  Hudson,  but  these  are 
known  for  their  contributions  to  the  theory  of  psychology  and  not  at  all 
for  any  practical  applications  of  psychological  principles  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  imagine,*  because 
psychology'  is  defined  as  the  science  of  mind,  that  the  psychologist  as  a 
psychologist  must  have  something  to  offer  in  the  mental  treatment  of 
disease.  You  might  just  as  well  imagine  that  a  professor  of  pedagogy 
will  necessarily  be  a  good  teacher,  or  a  psychologist  a  good  judge  of 
character.  Something  more  than  general  principles  is  needed.  If  the 
psychologist  will  address  himself  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems 
and  develop  an  applied  psychologj-,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  time 
the  profession  of  psychology  will  develop  methods  of  psychological  treat- 
ment which  will  be  far  and  away  better  than  those  which  are  at  our 
disposal  at  the  present  time.  Ji;st  as  within  the  medical  profession 
itself,  the  subject  of  xjathology  is  developing  as  a  separate  line  of  inquiry, 
and  a  group  of  pathologists  are  arising  who  do  not  practise  medicine, 
but  who  contribute  results  which  are  reconstructing  the  basis  of  practice, 
so  we  shall  expect  to  find  psychological  exj^erts  connected  with  institu- 
tions for  the  insane  and  with  the  public  school  systems,  whose  work  will 
doubtless  contribute  results  of  great  value,  and  on  whose  work  mental 
and  educational  treatment  will  be  based  in  the  future.  But  to-day, 
while  it  calls  attention  to  the  science,  it  invites  criticism  to  play  up  the 
psychologist  at  the  expense  of  the  practicing  physician  and  neurologist. 

The  reason  why  Dr.  Worcester,  and  probably  Dr.  Cabot  also,  fail  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  work  that  is  really  establishing  psychotherapy  on 
a  sound  basis,  is  because  they  are  not  familiar  either  with  "sound  medi- 
cine" or  "sound  psychology."  In  "Religion  and  Medicine"  we  find 
authorities  on  hypnotism  and  suggestion  quoted  ad  libitum  and  ad 
nauseam,  but  you  will  find  no  mention  of  the  psychotherapeutic  work  of 
Kraepelin,  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  an  investigator  who  com- 
bines in  one  person  a  sound  training  in  psychological  method  with  a 
similar  training  and  experience  in  medicine.  Kraepelin,  a  product  of 
the  psychological  laboratory  at  Leipzig,  is  the  leader  in  psychiatry  to- 
day. To  hypnotism,  suggestion,  and  double  personality  he  has  paid  no 
more  attention  than  the  importance  of  these  subjects  warrants,  and 
hence  he  is  unknown  to  the  leaders  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  except 
as  an  investigator  of  the  psychical  effects  of  alcohol.  It  would  lead  us 
too  far  afield  to  attempt  to  collate  the  evidence  which  might  be  brought 
to  show  the  existence  of  a  practical  psychological  experience  within  the 
medical  profession.  Take  for  an  example  such  a  judicial  paper  as  that  of 
Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills  on  "Psychotherapy,  Its  Scope  and  Limitations," 
read  before  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  March  25,  1908, 
from   which   I   quote   the   following   conservative   opinion   of   Dubois's 


*For  example : — "To-day.  if  lie  so  willed,  Professor  James  might  easily 
rank  with  the  greatest  neurologists  in  the  treatment  of  a  large  group  of 
diseases,  and  this  solely  by  virtue  of  his  consummate  ability  as  a 
physiological  psychologist."     Worcester,  "Religion  and  Medicine,"  p.  15. 
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work,  called  "epoch-making"  by  Dr.  Cabot:  "I  would  not  for  a  moment 
question  the  verity  of  his  reports,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  with  regard 
to  some  of  them  that,  like  reports  of  cures  from  operations  or  from 
new  medicinal  remedies,  sufficient  time  has  not  been  allowed  before 
recording,  to  decide  on  the  real  merits  of  the  treatment.  It  is  true  that 
he  tells  us  of  the  relapses  of  his  patients,  and  of  his  occasional  failures, 
but  discounting  these,  his  results  still  remain  apparently  so  brilliant 
that  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  them  with  our  experience,  even  making  all 
allowances  for  the  superior  powers  of  the  recorder." 

"The  American  type  of  psychotherapy,"  says  Dr.  Cabot,  meaning 
thereby  the  type  of  psychotherapy  practised  in  the  church  clinic,  "busies 
itself  not  only  with  the  ideas  that  are  floating  through  the  patient's 
head,  not  only  with  his  thoughts,  his  worries,  his  griefs,  but  also  with 
his  personal  relations,  with  his  friendships,  his  love  affairs,  his  domestic 
and  family  affections."  That  the  American  neurologist  did  not  need 
to  receive  illumination  from  the  Emmanuel  Movement  in  order  to  treat 
the  entire  personality  of  his  patient  is  shown  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
in  a  timely  work  entitled  "Letters  to  a  Neurologist,"  which  may  help- 
fully be  employed  to  offset  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Worcester. 
Through  the  medium  of  this  correspondence  Dr.  Collins  presents  types 
of  mental  and  nervous  disease  which  will  be  familiar  to  every  neurologist. 
They  would  be  reported  ordinarily  in  the  medical  literature  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  would  not  interest  the  general  reader  or  make  a 
permanent  impression  upon  his  mind,  despite  the  fact  that  persons 
suffering  from  such  diseases  often  present  interesting  personalities,  clear- 
cut  and  aggressive.  This  is  because  the  neurologist  draws  his  clinical 
pictures  primarily  in  order  to  furnish  a  description,  analysis  and  classifi- 
cation of  symptoms.  These  letters  to  a  neurologist  present  to  the  reader 
the  neurasthenic,  the  psychasthenic,  the  manic-depressive,  the  mentally 
defective  child,  and  other  types  of  mental  and  nervous  disorder  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  live  henceforth  in  the  reader's  niind  not  as  gradually 
fading  groups  of  symptoms  but  as  concrete  individuals  introduced  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  a  personal  letter. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  in  the  neurologist's  replies  to  these  letters 
which  would  indicate  that  Dr.  Collins  overlooks  the  importance  of 
psychotherapy  in  the  treatment  of  his  cases.  The  presentation  of  his 
methods  of  psychotherapy,  which  include  practically  every  method  in  Dr. 
Worcester's  repertoire,  excepting  hypnotism,  prayer  and  the  appeal  to 
religious  emotion  through  the  setting  of  a  ch\irch  edifice  or  a  clergyman's 
study,  comes  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  its  real  position  is  en- 
dangered by  a  crude  and  exaggerated  popularization. 

The  presence  among  these  twelve  letters  of  one  dealing  with  the 
education  of  mentally  defective  children  invites  attention  to  a  field  which 
would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  clerical  therapeutist.  The 
case  presented  by  Dr.  Collins  is  one  of  mental  retardation.  In  the  moral 
sphere  an  analogous  retardation  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  modern 
psychologist,   social   worker   and   physician.     How   to    avoid   moral   de- 
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liuqueuey  iu  young  adolescents  and  how  best  to  treat  it  are  questions  on 
which  we  naturally  look  to  the  clergyman  to  throw  much  light.  But  in 
our  search  for  those  who  are  doing  the  most  active  work  in  this  field  we 
come  upon  a  member  of  an  entirely  different  profession.  Judge  Lindsay 
of  Denver,  for  the  first  inspiring  exhibition  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
through  intelligent  psychological  insight.  It  seems  almost  trivial  to 
talk  of  the  wonders  of  hypnotism  and  suggestion  when  Judge  Lindsey, 
relying  only  upon  his  powers  of  logic  and  moral  suasion,  can  induce  a 
juvenile  offender  to  take  a  railroad  journey,  without  a  guard  or  attendant, 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  himself  to  the  Eeform  School.  Dr.  Collins 
does  not  discuss  the  case  of  the  morally  retarded  child,  but  of  the  trainers 
who  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  defective 
children,  he  says,  ''The  successful  trainer  of  mentally  defective  children 
should  have  unusual  force  of  character,  intelligence,  insight,  originality, 
knowledge  of  articulation  work  such  as  is  given  to  deaf  mutes,  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  modes  of  application  of  massage,  baths  and  calis- 
thenics." Many  a  case  of  psychasthenia,  neurasthenia,  melancholia,  and 
perhaps  even  dementia  pr^ecox,  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  recovery 
could  the  neurologist  call  upon  a  thoroughly  competent  psychological 
assistant  to  carry  out  such  mental  and  moral  educational  programs  as 
the  one  outlined  by  Dr.  Collins. 

The  value  of  work  as  a  therapeutic  measure  is  also  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Collins,  as  it  has  been  by  Dr.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Worcester.  It  has 
already  been  recognized  as  an  important  element  in  the  training  of  the 
insane.  Adequately  trained  attendants  or  nurses  require  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  crafts  and  arts  in  order  to  keep  their  patients  con- 
stantly occupied  and  interested.  To  this  end  there  must  be  a  variety  of 
occupations  at  the  instant  command  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
patient.  Xo  amount  of  special  instruction  from  outside  teachers  will 
avail.  Such  a  disciplinary  regime  can  be  carried  out  by  no  one  but  the 
single  trainer  who  is  constantly  with  the  patient.  The  Friends'  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  at  Frankford,  Phila.,  where  the  services  of  a  resident 
psychologist  are  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt,  has  found  this  form 
of  treatment  so  essential  that  a  course  in  handiwork  has  this  year  been 
added  to  the  regular  training  course  for  nurses,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  results  obtained  are  already  most  encoviraging. 

This  little  book  of  Dr.  Collins's  also  exemplifies  what  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  the  tendency  of  the  medical  profession  to  tear  down 
the  veil  of  mystery  and  to  instruct  both  the  public  and  in  some  cases  the 
patient  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  a 
patient  suffering  from  migraine,  who  reports  her  experience  in  going  about 
from  one  physician  to  another,  from  osteopathy  to  Christian  Science, 
Dr.  Collins  frankly  admits  that  she  is  siiffering  from  an  incurable 
disease  of  which  the  chief  manifestation  is  headache,  from  which  no 
drug  or  remedy  known  to  medicine  can  permanently  relieve  her.  "When 
your  headaches  are  very  severe,  send  for  any  commonsense  doctor  and 
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ask  him  to  give  you  one  or  two  doses  of  some  simple  pain  reliever.  Tell 
him  you  don't  want  to  be  cured,  you  want  only  to  be  relieved.  Smile 
blandly  at  the  doctor  who  says  he  can  cure  you."  Which  shall  it  be, — 
the  apparently  pessimistic  truth  or  the  false  optimism  which  we  are 
advised  operates  so  powerfully  through  suggestion^  It  is  certainly  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  every  pessimistic  opinion  is  objectionable.  Wliat 
the  patient  usually  desires  in  these  cases  is  to  lead  an  unhygienic  but 
pleasant  life  and  be  freed  from  the  consequences.  For  such  a  patient  the 
only  remedy  is  a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  the 
resolution  to  carry  out  a  stoical  regime  of  life. 

There  would  thus  appear  to  be  little  warrant  for  the  opinion  that 
the  neurologist  or  even  the  general  practitioner  has  failed  to  pay  about 
as  much  heed  to  psychology  as  is  warranted  in  view  of  the  present 
undeveloped  state  of  that  science.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  the  history 
of  the  development  of  psychotherapy  within  the  medical  profession  and 
in  connection  with  social  work,  we  must  admit  in  all  fairness  that  the 
physician  and  the  social  worker  exliibit  a  greater  readiness  of  mind  to 
accept  the  co-operation  of  the  professional  psychologist  than  do  those 
whose  training  and  experience  lie  within  the  profession  of  the  ministry. 

The  Emmanuel  Movement  gives  promise  of  performing  an  important 
and  necessary  social  work.  Dr.  Worcester  is  a  man  of  action  as  well  as 
of  words.  He  has  done  something  worth  while,  and  we  must  recog- 
nize in  his  work  much  that  is  good.  Unfortunately  he  has  addled 
a  very  good  egg  through  a  premature  exploitation  of  his  work,  which  has 
brought  him  into  an  attitude  of  criticism  toward  the  medical  profession, 
and  through  the  foundation  of  his  psychotherapy  upon  a  type  of 
psychology  which,  as  it  will  appear,  is  not  representative  of  the  best 
which  that  science  affords. 

(To  he  coniinued.) 
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The  Southern  Educaiional  Association. 

The  nineteenth  annual  session  of  the  Southern  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  December  29-31  inclusive. 

A  Successful  Bool-. 

We  hear  tliat  the  recent  publication  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
entitled  "Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,"  by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  and 
Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  is  selling  at  the  rate  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
copies  a  day.  This  must  be  gratifying  not  only  to  the  authors,  but  to 
anyone  who  has  at  heart  the  fuller  development  of  medical  inspection  in 
our  public  schools,  evidencing  as  it  does  a  very  widespread  interest. 

Efficiency  of  Teachers  in  Examining  Pupils'  Eyes. 

In  an  article  in  the  November  number  of  School  Hygiene,  Dr.  Ralph 
Waldo  Place  gives  to  teachers  a  well  merited  word  of  praise  for  the  ability 
they  have  shown  in  testing  the  eyes  of  their  pupils.  He  says,  "One  cannot 
help  being  impressed  by  the  valuable  work  teachers  are  doing  in  testing 
the  acuity  of  vision.  In  the  large  majority  of  instances  they  are  able 
to  detect  subnormal  sight,  but  some  must  be  tested  by  an  oculist  in  order 
to  discover  latent  errors.  Young  children  with  two,  three,  and  even  four 
diopters  of  far-sight  can  sometimes  read  the  usual  amount  at  a  distance, 
and  these  must  be  watched  for  inability  to  read  their  books  for  any  length 
of  time  without  having  the  vision  blur  or  eyes  ache.  The  patients  espe- 
cially have  nervous  symptoms  greatly  relieved  by  wearing  glasses." 

Indiana  Statistics  of  Befardation. 

The  state  association  of  Town  and  City  Superintendents  of  Indiana 
publishes  the  report  of  a  committee  on  delinqvient  and  dependent  children, 
including  truancy,  juvenile  courts,  and  poor  relief.  This  admirable 
report  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  superintendent  and  friend  of 
public  education  in  the  country.  The  Psychological  Clinic  hopes 
shortly  to  give  an  adequate  review  of  this  report.  At  present  it  is 
desired  to  call  attention  to  the  following  citation:  "The  plan  followed 
is  based  upon  a  plan  followed  by  Supt.  Bryan  of  the  Camden,  N.  J., 
schools  for  his  article  in  The  Psychological  Clinic  and  for  his  forth- 
coming book." 

Not  only  Supt.  Bryan's  work,  reported  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
journal,  but  also  District  Supt.  Cornman's  work,  published  in  the  same 
volume,  is  accepted  by  the  Indiana  superintendents  as  establishing 
standard  methods  for  the  treatment  of  statistics. 
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An  Important  Conference  on  Bachward  Children. 

The  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia  held  a  public 
meeting  on  December  11,  1908,  at  which  the  following  topic  was 
discussed : 

"Do  twenty-live  per  cent  of  all  public  school  children  fail  to  get  an 
education  ?" 

This  meeting  has  significance  not  only  for  Philadelphia  but  for  the 
whole  country.  Most  of  the  investigators  who  have  within  the  last  five 
years  been  bringing  the  facts  and  causes  of  retardation  in  school  progress 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  took  part  in  this  conference.  Dr.  Lightnor 
Witmer,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  study  of  retardation.  He  insisted  that  a 
backward  child  should  not  be  defined  as  a  mentally  defective  child. 
Backward  children  are  frequently  backward  because  of  failure  to  attend 
school,  imperfections  in  the  school  system,  and  other  causes  that  lie 
outside  the  child's  physical  and  mental  organization. 

Dr.  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ex-Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto 
Rico,  presented  the  conditions  as  these  are  found  to  exist  in  a  large 
number  of  cities  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Falkner  has  the  statistics 
of  twenty-three  cities  in  satisfactory  shape  for  comparison.  Mr.  Leonard 
P.  Ayi-es,  General  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Porto  Rico,  1906-08, 
and  at  present  in  charge  of  the  backward  children  investigation  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  explained  some  of  the  causes  of  retardation. 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  formerly  Director  of  Physical  Training  of  the 
New  York  Public  Schools,  and  now  director  of  the  backward  children 
investigation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  discussed  the  economic 
and  practical  necessity  of  investigations  of  school  conditions.  Every 
superintendent  in  the  country  would  do  his  schools  a  service  by  placing 
before  his  board  the  following  paragraph  quoted  from  Dr.  Gulick's 
address : 

"Would  a  great  business  concern  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  and  then  never  take  statistics  on  its  work  ?  Would  such 
a  concern  not  have  the  slightest  idea  at  the  end  of  a  current  year  as  to 
what  failures  it  had  made,  where  energy  and  material  were  lost  and  who 
lost  it?  No.  Yet  that  is  what  all  the  school  boards  of  this  country  are 
doing.  We  don't  know  anything.  We  imagine  and  form  opinions  and 
debate  on  the  best  methods,  but  what  we  need  is  facts.  And  we  haven't 
got  them.  You  in  Philadelphia  don't  know  them,  and  we  in  New  York 
don't  know  them." 

Church  and  Labor  Unite  for  Social  Progress. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  comprising 
350  delegates  from  thirty-three  different  denominations,  and  representing 
18,000,000  commiinicants,  held  its  quadrennial  session  in  Philadelphia, 
December  2-Y.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  6,  the  Council  held  a 
meeting  for  workingmen  in  the  Lyric  Theatre.     This  was  the  first  mass 
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meeting  held  by  the  Federal  Council  since  the  adoption  of  its  aggressive 
attitude  toward  the  great  social  and  industrial  evils  which  organized 
labor  is  fighting.  President  Hayes  read  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  the  previous  Friday.  They  were  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  by  the  large  crowd  present,  and  it  was  declared  that  they 
could  not  have  better  expressed  the  platform  of  labor  had  they  been  drawn 
up  by  the  labor  unions  themselves.    The  resolutions  are  as  follows: — ■ 

"To  us  it  seems  that  liie  churches  must  stand 

"For  equal  rights  cmd  complete  justice  for  all  men  in  all  stations  of 
life; 

"For  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  opportunity  for  self-maintenance,  a 
right  ever  to  be  wisely  and  strongly  safeguarded  against  encroachments 
of  every  kind; 

"For  the  right  of  workers  to  some  protection  against  the  hardships 
often  resulting  from  the  swift  crises  of  industrial  changes; 

"For  the  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial  dis- 
sensions ; 

"For  the  protection  of  the  worker  from  dangerous  machinery,  occu- 
pational disease,  injuries,  and  mortality; 

"For  the  abolition  of  child  labor; 

"For  such  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  toil  for  women  as  shall 
safeguard  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  community; 

"For  the  suppression  of  the  'sweating  system' ; 

"For  the  gradual  and  reasonable  reduction  of  the  hoixrs  of  labor  to 
the  lowest  practicable  point,  and  for  that  degree  of  leisure  for  all  which 
is  a  condition  of  the  highest  human  life ; 

"For  a  release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven; 

"For  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in  every  industry,  and  for  the 
highest  wage  that  each  industry  can  afford; 

"For  the  most  equitable  division  of  the  products  of  industry  that 
can  ultimately  be  devised ; 

"For  suitable  provision  for  the  old  age  of  the  workers  and  for  those 
incapacitated  by  injury; 

"For  the  abatement  of  poverty." 
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SOME  USES  OF  STATISTICS  IX  THE   SUPERVISION 

OF  SCHOOLS. 

By  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Pji.D., 
Commusioner  of  Education  for-  Poi-to  Rico,  Il¥i4-0T. 

Ovir  school  reports  bristle  with  figures  which  are  rarely  the 
subject  of  comment  and  are  oftentimes  passed  over  in  silence. 
Such  figures  seem  to  have  as  little  obvious  relation  to  the  school 
system  as  the  vermifonn  appendix  to  the  digestive  system,  and  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  statistical  appendix  would  be 
entirely  safe. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  school  superintendents  statistics  are  a 
necessaiy  evil,  and  like  other  necessary  evils  they  fail  to  awaken 
any  enthusiasm.  If  asked  why  so  much  good  white  paper  in  their 
reports  is  filled  with  columns  of  figures,  they  are  prone  to  reply 
that  it  has  always  been  done.  Routine  and  indifference  too  often 
guide  the  preparation  of  the  school  statistics  and  their  splendid 
possibilities  as  instruments  of  description  and  of  investigation  are 
ignored. 

The  state  officers  of  public  instniction  are  interested  in  the 
descriptive  power  of  statistics,  since  it  is  their  duty  to  portray 
annually  the  educational  progress  of  the  state.  The  city  superin- 
tendent has  a  like  interest  in  the  investigational  efficiency  of  statis- 
tics if  they  can  throw  light  upon  his  school  problems  and  guide 
him  in  his  school  administration.  The  teacher  too  often  is  not  inter- 
ested at  all.  Dealing  only  with  the  smaller  units,  he  only  asks  that 
his  burden  be  made  as  light  as  possible.  In  organizing  a  system  of 
statistical  records  all  these  points  of  view  merit  consideration. 

It  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  superintendent's  office, 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  schools,  to  compile  the 
statistics.  Very  often  these  functions  are  regarded  as  unrelated 
interests  and  little  effort  is  taken  to  make  them  mutually  helpful. 
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In  Forto  llico  1  found  a  branch  of  the  work  distinctly  laoeiieu 
Division  of  Supervision  and  Statistics.  Though  united  under  one 
officer,  statistics  and  supervision  were  utterly  distinct.  Was  it  not 
possible  to  co-ordinate  them  and  make  them  one  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name?  To  this  task  our  energies  were  devoted  with  distinct  suc- 
cess. Never  losing  sight  of  the  main  purpose  of  supervision,  statis- 
tics became  not  an  appendage  but  an  instiniraent.  Through  their 
use  better  schools  were  obtained,  for  they  were  employed  to  stimu- 
late the  superintendents,  and  better  methods  reacted  upon  the 
teachers  as  well. 

School  enrolment  and  school  attendance  appeared  somewhat 
fitful  in  Porto  Rico.  This  was  no  unusual  condition,  as  the  wide 
divergence  between  total  enrolment  and  average  membership  which 
is  encountered  everywhere  amply  testifies.  It  may  well  be  that 
in  Porto  Rico,  with  inadequate  school  supervision  and  loose  attend- 
ance laws,  the  situation  was  more  acute  than  in  our  American 
cities,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  school  administration,  which  merits  more 
than  the  scanty  study  it  has  heretofore  received. 

To  gain  light  upon  the  disparity  between  total  enrolment  and 
actual  enrolment,  and  to  discover  any  seasonal  fluctuation,  a  system 
was  inaugurated  in  September,  1905,  by  which  each  teacher  re- 
ported at  the  end  of  each  week  the  daily  enrolment,  attendance, 
additions  to  and  deductions  from  the  enrolment  together  with  the 
weekly  total  and  weekly  average  of  enrolment  and  attendance. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  system  was  precise  figures  of  the  enrol- 
ment and  attendance  of  all  the  schools  of  the  Island  for  each  week 
of  the  school  year. 

In  the  graded  or  to"\vn  schools  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
children  enrolled  increased  somewhat  during  the  first  five  weeks  of 
the  year  and  diminished  after  that  date.  Beginning  September 
29th  with  21,526  pupils,  as  many  as  23,509  were  enrolled  October 
27th.  But  by  December  8th  the  number  was  reduced  to  22,976. 
It  never  rose  again  for  more  than  a  week  at  a  time  as  high  as 
23,000,  and  after  the  first  of  May  was  much  nearer  22,000.  In 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  a  similar  table  is  published,  the  number 
on  the  roll  started  September  7,  1906,  with  17,723,  and  reached 
its  maximum  19,268  the  last  week  in  October.  After  that  it 
fluctuated  but  moved  generally  downward,  and  late  in  May  and  in 
June,  1907,  it  was  but  little  over  18,000.  Detail  by  weeks  is  not 
usual  in  the  reports  of  American  cities,  but  quite  a  number  of  them 
publish  the  enrolment  by  months.  Wherever  this  is  done  we  find  a 
like  falling  off  of  pupils  ns  the  year  advances.     While  it  may  not 
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be  possible  to  keep  an  iustniment  always  keyed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  pupils  could  not  in  some  degree  be  lessened. 

It  is  not  to  the  statistical  data,  however  suggestive,  to  which  I 
would  primarily  direct  attention,  but  rather  to  the  effect  of  this 
scheme  of  reports  on  the  school  system  and  the  teachers.  Each  report 
sent  in  was  examined  by  the  district  superintendent  and  again  by 
tlie  department.  If  the  enrolment  or  attendance  fell  below  normal 
figures  the  teacher  was  called  upon  for  an  explanation.  In  the 
various  cities  statements  of  the  different  classes  were  made.  All 
of  this  spurred  the  teachers  on  to  greater  effort.  ISTot  that  enrol- 
ment or  even  attendance  lie  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  teacher 
to  control.  But  so  far  as  they  could  exert  an  influence  they  did  so. 
Before  this  report  system  was  introduced  the  teachers  had  had  their 
attention  called  to  the  matter.  As  to  positive  results  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  1904-05  we  had  fewer  schools  than  in  the  previous 
year,  but  we  had  over  3,000  more  children  in  them.  This  result 
was  obtained  by  the  greatest  effort  of  the  district  superintendents 
spurred  on  by  the  admonitions  of  the  department.  In  190.5-06 
equally  good  results  were  obtained  without  special  urging  of  the 
department  through  the  automatic  action  of  the  report  method 
and  the  scrutiny  of  results  which  naturally  followed  it. 

The  schools  of  Porto  Rico  showed  and  still  show,  as  do  those 
of  the  United  States,  a  very  small  number  of  eighth  grade  pupils 
as  compared  with  the  first  grade.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  third 
grade  was  only  one-third  as  numerous  as  the  first  the  inference  was 
apparent  that  children  left  school  very  early.  But  it  was  found 
by  comparison  with  the  United  States  that  the  phenomenon,  though 
exaggerated,  was  only  the  counterpart  of  what  was  frequent  in  our 
city  school  system.  The  forces  at  work  here  must  also  be  at  work 
in  Porto  Rico.     What  are  they  ? 

To  solve  this  question  a  minute  analysis  of  the  school  popu- 
lation was  determined  upon.  Figures  previously  collected  had 
referred  to  the  total  enrolment  and  did  not  represent  average  con- 
ditions. The  calculation  of  ages,  grades,  and  ages  within  the 
grades  for  ihe  average  enrolment  would  have  been  too  complicated 
to  be  undertaken,  and  the  census  method  was  adopted.  In  March, 
1906,  for  the  first  time  a  complete  enumeration  was  made  of  all 
the  children  then  on  the  roll,  and  sex,  ages,  grades  and  number  of 
vears  in  school  were  determined  for  all. 

Statistics  which  give  the  number  of  children  at  each  age  in  the 
schools  as  a  whole  are  not  infrequent.      Sometimes  too  a  great  deal 
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of  effort  is  spent  in  determining  the  average  in  each  grade — a  figure 
which  is  not  specially  significant.  Onr  analysis  was  pushed  a  little 
further,  and  the  number  of  children  in  each  grade  in  each  year 
of  age  was  detemiined.  When  we  found  in  each  grade  and 
especially  in  the  earlier  grades  a  wide  diversity  of  ages,  so  that 
10-,  11-  and  12-  year-old  children  were  numerous  in  the  first  grade, 
it  did  not  seem  possible  to  ascribe  this  to  late  entrance  in  school 
alone.  Comparison  with  some  figures  from  the  United  States 
showed  that  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Porto  llico  the 
percentage  of  over-age  pupils  was  larger  in  the  second  and  third 
grades.  This  fact  suggested  non-promotion  as  a  cause  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  early  grades. 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  investigation  of  the  number  of 
years  in  school.  This  showed  that  of  the  pupils  of  the  first  grade 
only  45.2  per  cent  were  in  their  first  year  of  school,  and  that  among 
those  of  the  second  grade  only  3'>.0  per  cent  were  in  their  second 
year.  Again  pupils  with  five  years'  schooling  to  their  credit  were 
found  in  all  the  grades  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  though  more 
than  half  of  them  were  below  the  fifth  grade. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  ideal  school  system  where  each 
pupil  advances  in  grade  according  to  the  school  plan,  these  condi- 
tions were  plainly  abnormal. 

Exaggerated  though  they  may  be  by  peculiar  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Porto  Rico,  these  figures  have  their  counterpart  in  the 
United  States.  Thus  in  Camden,  X.  J.,  in  the  year  190.")-06  there 
were  3,717  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first  grade  and  only  260  in  the 
eighth.  In  the  first  grade  2G.8  per  cent  were  above  normal  age, 
/.  e.  eiffht  vears.  But  bv  the  time  the  fifth  crade  is  reached  as  manv 
as  63.7  per  cent  are  above  normal  age.  Camden  is  here  mentioned 
as  an  illustration,  not  because  its  conditions  are  unique,  but  because 
Superintendent  Bryan  has  discussed  them  with  admirable  frank- 
ness and  clearness.^  Tn  giving  some  parallel  results  of  a  study 
in  Cincinnati,  Superintendent  Dyer  in  his  report  for  1007  says: 
"I  cannot  find  that  any  other  city  has  recently  mnde  so  thorough 
an  investigation,  but  theiv  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  condition* 
elsewhere  are  materially  better." 

Conditions  discovered  in  Porto  Rico  by  the  analysis  of  ages 
were  confirmed  by  other  figures  showing  the  length  of  time  in 
school.  In  our  American  cities  no  such  figures  have  been  collected, 
though  confirmatory  evidence  has  been  published  in  Boston,  Cam- 
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bridge,  and  Somerville  in  figures  showing  how  long  it  takes  the 
children  who  complete  the  elementary  course  of  instruction  to  pass 
through  the  grades.  Of  course  such  statements  neglect  the  large 
number  of  children  who  never  finish  the  elementary  schools  and 
whose  failure  to  do  so  may  be  ascribed  in  large  measure  to  their 
slow  progress  through  the  elementary  grades. 

The  inference  of  this  investigation  as  to  Porto  Rico  was 
further  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  promotions.  It  was  found 
in  June,  1906,  that  of  the  pupils  then  in  the  graded  schools  only 
54  per  cent  were  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

'Now  what  w^as  the  value  of  this  inquiry  ?  It  revealed  defects 
in  our  school  system  which  had  heretofore  been  vaguely  felt  per- 
haps but  not  clearly  understood.  It  pointed  out  the  way  for  the 
removal  of  these  defects.  The  comparison  of  different  towns  and 
different  schools  showed  their  variation  from  the  Island  average. 
District  superintendents  and  principals  were  fired  with  a  deter- 
mination to  make  a  better  record  in  the  future.  Teachers  were 
taught  that  the  effectiveness  of  their  work  would  be  judged,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  number  of  pupils  prepared  for  the  next  higher 
grade.  The  result  w^as  an  increased  activity  and  earnestness  in 
school  work  throughout  the  Island.  Conditions  of  promotion  were 
carefully  studied  and  tests  were  made  rather  more  stringent  than 
before.  But  despite  this  fact  the  promotions  in  June,  1907,  im- 
proved considerably.  The  percentage  promoted  rose  to  64 — 
still  too  low,  but  a  notable  improvement  over  the  previous  years. 

In  a  recent  study  in  this  journal  Dr.  Oliver  P.  Cornman,^ 
one  of  Philadelphia's  district  superintendents,  suggested  among  the 
courses  of  such  retardations  of  pupils  as  we  have  noticed : 

1.  Late  entrance  into  school. 

2.  Language  difficulties  for  pupils  of  foreign  parentage. 

3.  Phvsical  and  mental  defects. 

4.  Overcrowded  classes. 

5.  Systems  of  classification  and  promotion. 

6.  Efficiency  in  administration  and  teaching  force. 

Is  it  not  w^orth  while  to  consider  whether  any  or  all  these 
causes  are  at  work  in  different  localities  and  to '  take  steps  to 
minimize  their  importance  ? 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  intensive  study  of  school  statistics 
in  regard  to  retardation,  in  which  The  Psychological  Clinic  has 
had  so  honorable  a  part,  will  bear  fruit  in  administrative  measures 
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of  the  highest  importance?  It  has  already  turned  the  attention 
of  school  authorities  to  the  needs  of  the  retarded  child,  and  given 
a  new  direction  to  the  interests  of  superintendents  and  principals 
in  the  inspection  of  schools. 

]\Iay  not  a  like  clearing  up  of  problems  for  the  superintendent 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  teacher  result  along  other  lines  ?  I  recently 
had  before  me  a  school  report  from  which  I  learned  that  the  aver- 
age registration  per  teacher  was  42.8,  the  average  roll  per  teacher 
33.1,  and  the  average  attendance  30.3.  Here  was  a  school  system 
which  certainly  was  not  utilizing  its  teachers  to  the  full  extent, 
and  yet  had  a  considerable  number  of  children  in  half -day  sessions. 
There  is  in  the  report  no  explanation  of  this  anomaly,  and  the 
school  authorities  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  its  existence.  Doubt- 
less it  would  be  alleged  in  this  case,  that  the  difficulties  lay  in  the 
location  of  the  several  schools,  but  if  such  were  the  case  would  it 
not  be  reasonable  to  examine  whether  the  practice  of  transporting 
pupils  to  schools  which  has  given  such  good  results  in  rural  regions, 
might  not  be  successfully  applied  in  cities  to  meet  the  situation 
described  ? 

These  half-day  schools  offer  in  themselves  an  excellent  illus- 
tration. Educators  decry  them,  they  are  a  makeshift  and  must 
be  bad.  But  are  they  ?  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  test  them  by 
actual  experience  ?  They  are  generally  in  the  first  grade.  It 
cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  opinion  of  many  is  distinctly  adverse 
to  the  long  hours  of  full-time  classes  for  children  of  the  first  grade. 
"Whv  should  we  not  ascertain  from,  the  records  what  are  the  facts 
as  to  the  advancement  of  half-day  pupils  in  comparison  with  other 
pupils  who  attend  the  entire  day  ?  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
such  a  test  why  not  follow  these  pupils  after  they  reach  the  second 
grade  and  again  compare  their  advance  with  that  of  other  pupils  ? 
In  three  rooms  in  Camden,  IST.  J.,  the  half-day  pupils  in  1905-06 
made  better  percentage  of  promotions  than  the  all-day  pupils 
of  the  preceding  year  under  the  same  teachers.  In  one  case  a 
contrary  result  was  observed.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
these  are  the  onlv  records  of  the  kind  which  have  come  to  mv  atten- 
tion,  can  we  be  sure  that  half-day  classes  for  beginners  in  the  first 
grade  are  a  positive  evil  ? 

Has  there  ever  been  any  study  of  the  value  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  a  public  school  system  based  on  actual  facts  ?  In  Porto 
Rico  we  gave  up  our  kindergartens  because  we  believed  we  had  a 
better  use  for  our  money.  In  the  many  complaints  which  we  hear 
of  overcrowded  schools  and  of  population  outstripping  both  the 
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accommodations  and  the  resources  of  the  school  authorities  it  has 
struck  me  that  the  same  situation  may  exist  here.  That  it  is  not 
unknown  may  be  seen  in  the  following  words  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Somerville,  Mass. '?  "In  the  Baxter  School  seventy- 
five  children  are  on  half  time.  These  children,  whose  ages  run 
from  five  to  twelve,  and  many  of  whom  are  ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish, are  deprived  of  one-half  of  their  legitimate  school  session 
in  order  that  thirty  children  of  four  years  of  age  may  enjoy 
the  supposed  advantages  of  kindergarten  training.  Without 
questioning  the  value  of  kindergartens  where  school  accommo- 
dations are  plentiful  and  financial  requirements  easily  met, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  short-sighted  economy  and  a  perver- 
sion of  educational  rights  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the 
benefit  of  thirty  four-year-olds,  while  for  seventy  per  cent  of  that 
sum  seventy-five  six-year-olds  could  be  given  twice  the  school  time 
that  they  now  enjoy."  While  Superintendent  Southworth  is  dis- 
cussing a  special  situation  and  disclaims  any  intention  of  consid- 
ering the  question  at  large,  his  words  certainly  suggest  a  question 
as  to  the  value  of  kindergartens  generally.  May  it  not  be  asked 
"\^Tiat  service  does  the  kindergarten  render  the  common  school  ?" 
"Do  children  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  advance  better 
in  the  grades  than  children  of  the  same  age  who  have  not  had  such 
training  ?"  This  is  not  a  question  of  opinion.  It  is  a  question  of 
fact.  But  do  we  anywhere  possess  the  data  upon  which  to  base 
an  answer  to  the  question?  Obviously  it  should  not  be  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  arrange  the  school  records  so  as  to  find  out  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  worth  the 
doing.  The  results,  whatever  they  might  be,  would  clarify  our 
opinions  as  to  the  role  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  public  school 
system. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  to  exhaust,  but 
rather  to  suggest  some  of  the  possibilities  of  a  well-ordered  statis- 
tical system  in  the  control  and  administration  of  schools,  to  touch 
lightly  upon  some  of  the  many  problems  of  our  school  work  wherein 
statistics  may  be  useful.  Its  purpose  will  have  been  accomplished 
if  it  has  made  clear  that  proper  records  increase  our  knowledge 
of  conditions  and  thus  stimulate  us  to  more  intelligent  effort,  and 
that  practical  administrative  activity  is  guided,  directed,  and 
stimulated  by  the  results  of  statistical  investigation  and  analysis. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYES,  EAKS,  AND 

THROATS  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS   OF  JEFFERSON   CITY, 

MISSOURI. 

By  C.  !M.  Sneed^  M.D,,  and  Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  Ph.D.* 

Purpose.  The  public  schools  of  Jefferson  City  have  an  enrol- 
ment of  some  1530  pupils.  The  physical  examination  which  is 
here  reported  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  school  year, 
1907-8.  The  primary  purpose  was  to  test  the  eyesight  and  hearing 
of  1000  white  and  100  colored  children,  but  as  the  work  progressed 
its  scope  was  widened  to  include  observations  of  the  throat,  nose, 
etc.  An  inquiry  was  then  made  as  to  the  correlation  of  sensory 
defects  with  school  standings.  Some  attention  was  also  paid  to  the 
value  of  issuing  cards  of  warning  to  parents. 

Method.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  work  a  printed  record-sheet 
was  supplied  to  each  child  to  be  filled  out  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  child  himself,  or  by  the  teacher  for  the  children  in  the  lower 
grades.  On  this  were  first  recorded  certain  scholastic  and  personal 
data  (building,  room,  grade,  teacher,  name  of  pupil,  sex,  years  in 
school,  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  name  and  address  of  parents,  etc.)  ; 
then  followed  questions  concerning  the  pupil's  physiological  con- 
dition, e.  g.,  Does  the  pupil  habitually  suffer  from  inflamed  eyes  or 
lids  ?  Do  the  eyes  and  head  habitually  grow  weary  and  painful 
after  study  ?  Does  the  pupil  appear  to  be  cross-eyed  ?  Does  the 
pupil  complain  of  earache  in  either  ear?  Does  matter  (pus) 
of  foul  odor  proceed  from  either  ear  ?  Is  the  pupil  frequently  sub- 
ject to  colds  in  the  head,  and  discharges  from  the  nose  or  throat  ?t 
Blank  spaces  for  remarks  were  used  to  note  the  presence  of  abnor- 


*The  work  of  examination  was  done  by  Dr.  Sneed  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Whipple,  then  Acting  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  in  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Dr.  Sueed  undertook  the  work  from  personal  interest 
and  served  as  Medical  Inspector  without  pay.  The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  the  School  Board  of  the  city  facilitated  the  Investigation  by 
giving  him  an  official  appointment  and  aided  him  in  many  other  ways. 

tMost  of  these  questions  are  based  upon  those  devised  by  Dr.  Frank 
Allport  of  Chicago  and  incorporated  by  him  upon  the  charts  published 
especially  for  school  tests  by  F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co.  of  that  city. 
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malities,  such  as  goitre,  enlarged  tonsils,  skin  diseases,  and  other 
defects. 

The  direct  personal  examination  of  each  child  was  executed 
by  Doctor  Sneed  as  thoroughly  as  possible  without  the  use  of  instru- 
ments or  material  other  than  the  test-chart,  the  watch,  and  a  card 
or  thin  ruler  for  exposing  the  conjunctiva. 

This  examination  comprised  the  following  d(>tails.  First, 
the  lids  were  everted  and  examined  for  the  presence  of  trachoma, 
granulated  lids,  or  other  inflammatory  condition  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Secondly,  the  throat  was  inspected  for  the  presence  of  enlarged 
tonsils  or  other  abnormal  conditions.  (Careful  throat  inspection 
was  made  upon  only  377  children.)  The  tonsils  were  considered 
enlarged  if  they  were  somewhat  larger  than  an  almond.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  the  throat  and  nasal  passages  of  those  pupils 
who  were  reported  as  "hard  of  hearing,"  "subject  to  colds  in  the 
head,"  or  as  "habitual  mouth  breathers."  These  pupils  were 
examined  for  adenoids  in  so  far  as  was  feasible  without  direct 
digital  exploration. 

Thirdly,  acuity  of  vision  was  tested  by  the  ordinaiy  Snellen 
types,  with  proper  precautions  to  avoid  the  memorizing  of  the  test- 
letters.  Defective  vision  was  recorded  upon  failure  to  read  as 
many  as  four  letters  in  the  20-foot  line.* 

Fourthly,  acuity  of  hearing  was  tested  by  placing  the  pupil  20 
feet  distant,  with  his  back  to  the  examiner  and  with  the  untestv'^d 
ear  closed  by  firm  pressure  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  ]ialm  at  the 
base  of  the  thumb,  while  short,  vocalized  words  or  sentences, — e.  g., 
"Do  you  hear?"  "How  old  are  you?",  etc., — were  spoken  in  a 
normal  or  conversational  tone  of  voice.  The  watch-test  was  also 
used  in  some  instances.  Like  the  test  of  visual  acuity,  this  test 
of  auditory  acuity  is  extremely  rough  and  calculated  to  detect  only 
pronounced  incapacity,  since  the  range  of  ordinary  speech  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more. 

Chief  Eesults.  In  Table  1  we  have  summarized  our  data  for 
the  1000  white  children  and  the  100  colored  children.  In  our 
subsequent  discussion,  unless  the  contrary  be  noted,  we  refer  to  the 
results  for  the  white  children  alone. 


*It  is  important  to  make  clear  that  this  simple  distance-test,  whicli  is 
the  one  commonlj-  employed  in  the  examination  of  school-children,  usually 
fails  to  detect  hyperopia,  unless  complicated  with  appreciable  astigmatism, 
yet  hyperopia  is  the  commonest  type  of  defect  in  younger  children  and  the 
source  of  serious  eye-strain.  In  the  absence  of  supplementary  tests,  our 
only  way  of  "catching"  these  cases  was  through  the  report  of  headache 
or  pain  in  the  eyes  after  studying. 
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TABLE  I. 

PEBCENTAGE    DEFECTIVE    AMONG    KHH)    WliriK    A.\l>     1<HI    (()ia)Ui:i)    ClIILDBEN. 

Defects                                                        Whitk  Coi.okkd 

Defective  vision  (Suelleu  test) :U).r»  19 

Defective  vision  (one  eye  only)    i;{.,S  7 

Defective  vision  (Itotli  eyes)    i:2.7  li* 

Defective  vision  (first  three  grades,  147  imidls  i    •_".).4 

Defective  vision  (higli  school.  116  pupils)    lo.,") 

Pain  after  using  eyes  at  study    29.5  ?,4 

Probably  needing  glasses   41.0  ? 

Wearing  glasses  when  examined    3.8  5 

Cross-eyed    3.0  2 

Inflamed   lids    17.5  1 1 

Trachoma    8.3  1 

Defective  hearing 7.7  7 

Defective  hearing  (one  ear  only  )    (5.4  4 

Defective  hearing  (both  ears  i    1.3  3 

Discharging  ears  4.0 

Suffer  from  ear-ache   11.3  17 

Mouth  breathers   24.2  10 

Frequent  colds   .'{8.7  22 

Tonsils  enlarged    22.8  1 

Goiter    3.0  1 

Miscellaneous   abnormalities    2.0  6 

Cards  of  warning  issued,  551.     Number  who  lieedtHi  the  w;iriiing,  74  of  the 
423  that  could  be  investigated,  or  17.5  jier  cent. 

Comments  on  the  results.  The  recorded  percentage  of  negro 
children  who  suffer  from  pain  in  the  eyes  or  ears  is  unquestionably 
too  high,  for  we  discovered  that  these  children  took  a  peculiar 
pride  in  having  as  many  "symptoms"  as  possible,  and  tliat  many 
of  them  seemed  to  consider  sore  eyes  a  sign  of  intellectual  prowess. 
When  these  two  items  are  excluded,  a  comparison  of  the  two  races 
shows  clearly  the  superior  pliysical  condition  of  the  negro  children. 
Incidentally,  we  noted  that  the  negro  children  had  by  far  the  better 
teeth. 

The  percentage  of  those  who  -need  glasses  (-11.0)  is  determined 
by  adding  to  the  365  children  who  failed  with  the  Snellen  test,  45 
other  children  who  passed  the  test  but  complained  of  headache  or 
painful  eyes  after  study.  We  have,  in  other  words,  estimated  4.5 
per  cent  of  undetected  hyperopia.  Our  final  percentage  of  defect 
is  much  lower  than  that  recorded  by  Risley  and  other  competent 
investigators  by  means  of  instrumental  tests.  We  deem  it  a  very 
conservative  statement,  therefore,  to  say  that  four  in  ten  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  Jefferson  City  need  glasses.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  fact  that  less  than  four  in  a  hundred  are  actually 
wearing  them  I  When  tlie  unquestioned  physical  and  mental 
handicap  of  defective  vision  is  considered,  the  loss  in  efficiency  in 
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the  public  school  system  is  surely  most  impressive.  Several  of  the 
teachers  in  Jefferson  City  can  attest  the  radical  improvement  in 
scholarship  and  behavior  which  has  resulted  from  the  adoption  of 
glasses  by  some  of  the  pupils  examined. 

Comparison  of  the  younger  and  tlie  older  pupils  shows  that 
inability  to  pass  the  Snellen  test  is  a  third  more  prevalent  in  the 
high  than  in  the  primary  school,  largely,  of  course,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  myopia  through  the  grades.  Four  pupils  in  every  ten  in 
the  high  school  are  unable  to  read  the  normal  20-foot  line.  What, 
then,  can  they  be  expected  to  gain  from  blackboard  exercises  ? 

The  relation  of  visual  defect  to  school  standing  has  been  coni- 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  grading-raarks  assigned  by  the  teacher?. 
Five  marks  are  now  in  use.  A,  B,  C,  X,  and  Xm,  which  are  used 
to  indicate  superior,  average,  poor,  failure,  and  very  dull  (or 
mentally  deficient),  respectively.  The  relation  of  these  grades  to 
visual  defect  is  represented  in  Table  2.  From  this  table  it  is  evi- 
dent that  defective  vision  is  an  appreciable  positive  factor  in 
handicapping  the  work  of  the  child  at  his  studies.* 

TABLE  2. 

Relation  of  School  Standing  and  Visual  Defect. 

School  work 

satisfactory    not  satisfactory 

Vision  good  469  166 

Vision  defective 228  137 

With  regard  to  trachoma  we  cannot  be  certain  that  all  of  the 
84  cases  recorded  are  genuine,  but,  even  if  only  half  of  them  are 
real  trachoma,  the  situation  is  sufficiently  startling  when  it  is 
remembered  that  three-fourths  of  all  untreated  cases  result  in  blind- 
ness, and  that  the  disease  is  highly  contagious.  Infection  is  spread 
by  fingers,  handkerchiefs,  towels,  etc.  A  single  undetected  and 
untreated  case  of  trachoma  in  the  public  schools  may  mean  the 
infection  of  several  other  innocent  children,  whose  life  for  future 
usefulness  may  be  ruined  thereby.  The  presence  of  this  malady 
alone  is  enough  to  justify  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  systematic 
medical  inspection,  as  has  been  amply  shoAvn  in  Xew  York  City. 

Among  the  ab?iormalities  recorded  are  a  double  uvula,  an 
imperforate   ear    (no  opening  to  the  ear-passage),   a  congenital 


*By  the  method  of  correlation  by  presence  and  absence,  as  developed 
by  Yule  and  other  mathematicians,  we  may  compute  the  index  of  correla- 
tion here  to  be  r  =  -f  0.22,  with  a  probable  error  of  about  .03.  This  result 
confirms  the  conclusions  of  practically  all  who  have  Inreftlijated  this 
relation. 
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cataract,  and  a  peculiar  case  of  what  we  have  called  a  ''ticking 
ear/''  in  which  a  clicking  or  cricket-like  sound,  synchronous  wuth 
the  pulse,  emanated  from  one  ear  with  sufficient  intensity  to  be 
heard  by  the  examiner  two  feet  away.  Several  cases  of  chicken  pox 
and  scabies  (itch)  were  also  found  among  the  pupils. 

Cards  of  learning,  551  in  number,  were  sent  to  parents  whose 
children  were  known  to  be  suffering  from  defects  which  hindered 
their  progress  in  school.  These  cards  were  of  the  usual  form :  they 
called  attention  to  the  existence  of  some  physical  defect  and  earn- 
estly requested  the  parents  to  consult  the  family-physician  with  a 
view  to  alleviating  the  infirmity.  Several  weeks  after  the  entire 
examination  had  been  finished,  an  effort  was  made  to  detcnnine 
how  many  parents  had  heeded  the  request.  Of  the  42"  pupil? 
who  could  be  asked,  74,  or  17.5  per  cent,  reported  that  their  ))arents 
had  taken  them  to  a  physician  for  consultation.  At  fir^^t  thonght, 
this  percentage  may  seem  low,  but  we  believe  that  the  outcome 
is  fairly  encouraging  when  we  consider  the  general  piiblic's  present 
state  of  apathy  and  ignorance  upon  matters  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation. This  result  indicates,  in  our  opinion,  that  an  import<nii 
feature  of  medical  inspection  should  be  the  planning  oi  methods 
for  engaging  the  sympathetic  and  intelligent  cooperation  of  parent.'^. 
A  tactfully  conducted  series  of  general  lectures  before  parents' 
meetings  might  contribute  toward  this  end,  but  doubtless  the  best 
solution  lies  in  the  employment  of  school  nurses  to  "follow^  up" 
the  cases  reported  by  the  inspector. 

In  the  main,  the  work  at  Jefferson  Citv  was  well  received  :  some 
half-dozen  parents  raised  minor  objections  to  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion, objections  which  turned  out  usually  to  spring  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  purpose  of  the  examination ;  on  the  other  hand, 
not  a  few  parents  expressed  their  warm  appreciation  of  the  work, 
while  the  medical  profession  strongly  endorsed  it. 
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Mental  Healing  and  the  Emmanuel  Movement. 

(Continuation) 

3.  As  a  Curative  System  and  Propagandist  Movement  for  the  Church. 

"The  object  of  the  book  called  'Religion  and  Medicine,' "  says  Dr. 
"Worcester,  "is  to  describe  in  plain  terms  the  work  in  behalf  of  nervous 
sufferers  which  has  been  undertaken  in  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston." 
This  work,  according  to  Dr.  Worcester,  has  been  confined  to  a  large 
group  of  maladies,  known  as  functional  nervoxis  disorders,  in  which  field 
"all  its  real  victories  have  been  won."  Dr.  Worcester  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  subconscious  mind,  one  to  the  value  of  suggestion,  another  to 
the  types  of  functional  neuroses,  two  chapters  to  the  causes  of  nervous- 
ness and  one  to  the  outlook  of  the  Church.  Dr.  McComb  has  contributed 
chapters  on  auto-suggestion,  fear  and  worry,  abnormal  fears,  faith  and 
its  therapeutic  power,  suicide  and  its  prevention;  while  Dr.  Worcester 
and  Dr.  McComb  jointly  write  on  prayer  and  its  therapeutic  value  and 
the  healing  wonders  of  Christ.  Dr.  Coriat,  a  neurologist,  writes  on  the 
nervous  system  in  health  and  disease,  the  disease  of  the  subconscious, 
the  nature  of  hypnotism,  the  therapeutic  value  of  hypnotism,  psychic  and 
motor  re-education,  and  the  general  principles  of  psychotherapy. 

It  is  disappointing  not  to  find  in  all  this  one  thorough  or  detailed 
description  of  a  case  treated  or  a  victory  won.  There  are  some  vague 
references  to  cases,  and  in  two  instances  grateful  letters  are  quoted,  but 
if  the  object  of  the  book  is  really  to  describe  the  work  in  plain  terms, 
then  its  authors  have  failed  of  their  purpose. 

The  apparent  object  of  this  book  is  to  make  propaganda,  to  exploit 
the  methods  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement  in  order  that  these  methods 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  Church  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Exploita- 
tion is  more  frankly  disclosed,  however,  in  the  publication  entitled 
Psychotherapy,  of  which  the  first  of  twelve  promised  numbers  has  made 
its  appearance.  The  volume  is  very  attractively  gotten  up,  in  a  manner 
suggesting  a  high-grade  prospectus  of  some  patent  medicine.  Psycho- 
therapy justly  attributes  great  influence  to  personality,  but  is  this  suffi- 
cient reason  for  publishing  the  likenesses  of  Dubois,  Putnam,  Jastrow, 
Fallows,  Peterson,  Woodworth  and  Powell?  And  side  by  side,  in  a 
single  frame  suggesting  fraternal  co-operation,  the  Rev.  Loring  W. 
Batten  and  Professor  Royce?  Xot  satisfied  with  these  smaller  likenesses. 
Dr.  Putnam,  Dr.  Peterson  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Batten  appear  also  in  hand- 

(239) 
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some  full-page  illustrations.  From  these  men  and  a  number  of  others, 
whose  personal  appearance  remains  for  the  present  in  the  background, 
appear  articles  or  the  promise  of  articles,  dealing  with  subjects  more  or 
less  closely  related  to  psychotherapy.  If  the  contributions  which  appear 
in  the  first  number  are  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  come,  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  much  in  the  way  of  a  scientific  and  accurate  report  of  a  series 
of  therapeutic  experiments.  Much  less  can  we  look  for  the  development 
of  sound  psychological  and  philosophical  principles,  for  these  do  not 
underlie  the  particular  brand  of  psychotherapy  represented  in  the 
Emmanuel  Movement.  The  article  by  Professor  Angell  is  a  sound 
enough  expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  trained  psychologist,  but  its 
contents  ofi"er  small  encouragement  to  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  while 
its  sober  garb  of  science  seems  singularly  out  of  place  amidst  the 
flamboyant  coloring  of  the  other  articles. 

Dr.  Worcester  and  his  collaborators  have  resorted  to  an  unfortu- 
nate method  of  exploitation.  Here  is  a  plan  of  therapeutic  procedure 
undertaken  as  recently  as  the  year  1906.  Habitual  drunkards  are  reported 
to  have  been  cured;  persistent  insomnia,  which  had  resisted  the  best 
efforts  of  the  neurologist,  has  been  successfully  treated;  grave  forms  of 
hysteria,  neurasthenia  and  psychasthenia,  have  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
patient  came  within  the  sphere  of  suggestive  influence  exerted  by  the 
study  chair  of  those  reverend  gentlemen.  In  a  similar  situation  a 
neurologist,  careful  of  his  reputation,  or  a  discreet  psychologist,  would 
have  waited  five  years,  perhaps  ten,  before  publishing  the  discovery  of 
a  panacea  for  what  he  considered  the  most  serious  disorders  of  modern 
civilized  life.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  observation,  experiment 
and  reflection,  he  felt  impelled  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  he  had 
cured  eighty  per  cent  of  all  drunkards  who  had  come  to  him  for  treat- 
ment,^ he  would  have  announced  this  result  with  much  hesitancy  and 
with  the  expectation  of  being  asked  for  an  exact  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion before  treatment  was  undertaken,  for  the  details  of  the  treatment 
employed  and  for  a  report  of  the  results  accomplished,  the  failures  as  well 
as  the  successes.  No  one  jealous  of  his  scientific  reputation  would  care 
to  publish,  without  an  exact  history  of  each  case,  such  marvelous  cures 
as  those  reported  to  have  been  accomplished  through  the  Emmanuel 
Movement.  These  gentlemen  reveal  their  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  of  the  sciences  which  they  criticise,  by  their  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  prime  object  of  a  scientific  experiment  is  to  eliminate  the 
factor  of  personal  authority.  There  is  no  one  who  stands  so  high  in 
any  science  that  his  unsupported  word  wins  acceptance  from  the  body 
of  the  profession  without  satisfactory  demonstration  and  proof.     When 


*"In  a  lecture  recently  given  in  New  York  City  on  "Alcoholism."  Dr. 
McComb  was  asked  what  percentage  of  cures  they  had  made.  He  replied, 
"Eighty  jier  cent."  He  was  then  asked  the  total  number  of  cases  treated. 
He  answoi-ed  that  he  could  not  remember  at  the  moment,  but  quite  a 
number." 
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Dr.  Worcester  claims  his  system  of  record  to  be  that  of  the  Masachusetts 
General  Hospital,  supplemented  by  notes  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
advice  given  and  the  effect  of  that  advice,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  reading 
public  will  not  hastily  conclude  that  Dr.  Worcester's  methods  of  present- 
ing his  results  are  also  those  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  the  methods  of  Christian  Science,  and  also 
of  the  quack  who  is  usually  to  be  found  outside  of,  but  occasionally  even 
within,  the  ranks  of  legitimate  medicine  and  psychology. 

It  is  humiliating  for  psychology  to  be  forced  to  admit  the  close 
resemblance  between  Dr.  Worcester's  methods  of  exploitation  and  the 
jaunty  way  in  which  the  profesor  of  psychology  at  Cambridge  goes  about 
the  country,  claiming  to  have  treated  in  his  psychological  laboratory 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cases  of  this  or  that  form  of  nervous  disease. 
The  resemblance  is  probably  the  result  of  a  conscious,  perhaps  a  sub- 
conscious, imitation.  For  Dr.  Worcester  might  easily  enough  have  con- 
sidered himself  justified  in  accepting  as  sound  the  methods  of  one  of 
our  most  widely  known  experimental  psychologists.  He  would  have 
found  it  difficult,  however,  to  discover  within  the  legitimate  profession 
of  psychology,  another  example  of  these  methods  of  exploitation.  Since 
Elmer  Gates  subsided  into  philosophic  calm  at  Chevy  Chase,  it  is  the 
clarion  voice  of  Miinsterberg  which  has  been  most  heard  crying  his 
psychological  wares  in  the  market  place.  We  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  Miinsterberg  is  a  supporter  of  Worcester  and  the  Emmanuel  Move- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  he  conducts  at  Cambridge  a  rival  shop  of  psy- 
chotherapy, but  in  both  the  methods  of  public  exploitation  are  the  same. 
Thus,  in  McClure's  for  August,  1908,  Miinsterberg  says,  "If  I  look  back 
over  the  last  years  in  which  I  often  studied  the  effects  of  suggestion  and 
hypnotism  on  habitual  drunkards,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was, 
in  most  cases,  an  easy  thing  to  cure  the  social  drinker  of  the  large  cities, 
but  very  hard  to  break  the  lonely  drinker  of  the  temperance  town."  Up 
to  the  present  time,  the  reports  of  cases  presented  by  Professor  Miinster- 
berg do  not  warrant  us  in  believing  that  he  has  cured  any  drunkard  what- 
ever. We  do  not  wish  to  cast  the  slightest  suspicion  upon  the  truth  of  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg's  claim.  We  only  contend  that  no  one  is  justified 
in  believing  a  statement  of  this  kind  until  an  adequate  report  has  been 
given  to  the  scientific  world,  and  while  awaiting  this  report,  the  situation, 
so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  is  the  same  as  though  the  statement  had 
never  been  made.  Miinsterberg  is  not  only  presenting  false  standards  of 
scientific  method,  which  we  believe  are  being  imitated  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  but  this  kind  of  work  is  throwing 
discredit  upon  the  science  of  psychology.  Thus  his  methods  of  apply- 
ing psychology  to  law  have  probably  postponed  for  many  years  the 
acceptance  of  the  psychological  expert  in  the  courts.  In  July,  1907,  he 
asked  the  public,  who  had  become  critical  of  his  methods  of  reaching 
the  conclusion  tliat  Orchard  was  telling  the  truth,  to  wait  until  the  trial 
was  over,  when  he  would  report  in  "scientific  archives"  what  he  had 
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found.  This  report  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  surely  the  profession 
of  psychologA-  may  ask  that  Professor  Munsterberg  will  reveal  the 
methods  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood  which  he  employed  so 
successfully  and  which  he  claims  are  on  a  par  for  exactitude  with  the 
chemical  tests  for  arsenic  in  the  stomach.  This  and  other  so-called 
applications  of  psychology  to  the  methods  of  legal  procedure  have  earned 
the  sobriquet  of  "Yellow  Psychology,''  given  by  a  writer  in  Law  Xoffs 
for  October,  1907.  They  have  also  called  forth  an  energetic  protest, 
under  the  caption  of  "A  N'ew  Peril,"  in  the  BooJcman,-  for  August  of  the 
same  year. 

We  can  scarcely  blame  Dr.  Worcester,  with  the  example  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  authority  before  him,  for  a  failure  to  realize  the  reqiiire- 
ments  of  science  in  the  presentation  of  his  results.  None  the  less  we 
find  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  defects  of  this  method  of  presentation. 
To  pick  out  a  few  successful  cases  for  inadequate  report,  to  claim  an 
inuisually  high  percentage  of  cures,  to  give  no  heed  to  the  failures,  are 
methods  which  do  not  encourage  the  serious  consideration  Dr.  Wor- 
cester's work  deserves.  One  reason  why  Dr.  Worcester  hesitates  to 
publish  his  failures  as  well  as  his  successes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
failures  will  increase  in  number  as  soon  as  his  patients  are  made  aware 
that  his  system  is  not  infallible.  As  hypnotic  and  waking  suggestion 
is  the  dominant  feature  of  his  system  of  psychotherapy,  perfect  confi- 
dence and  faith  in  the  operator  are  necessary  for  its  successful  operation. 
The  victim  of  insomnia  must  be  told  that  no  one  ever  sits  in  the 
operator's  study  chair  without  going  to  sleep.  If  the  patient  knows 
that  in  two  cases  out  of  five,  or  even  in  one  case  out  of  five,  the  sugges- 
tive influence  of  the  chair  and  the  operator  are  ineffective,  he  is  the  less 
easily  influenced.  Inevitably  there  gathers  around  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  hypnotism  an  element  of  charlatanry.  The  operator  must  to 
some  extent  dupe  the  patient.^     No  man  can  keep  this  up  day  after  day 


"'Psychology  is  being  badly  overworked  in  these  days.  In  the  sphere 
of  education  it  has  become  ridiculous,  and  in  the  sphere  of  criminal  law 
it  is  now  becoming  perilous.  This  thought  is  suggested  by  the  appearance 
of  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg  as  a  psychological  expert  in  the  Hayward 
trial  at  Boise  City.  The  astonishing  testimony  of  Thomas  Hogan  alias 
Harry  Orchard  naturally  made  one  doubt  whether  such  a  tale  could 
possibly  be  true.  But,  of  course,  the  only  sane  and  sensible  way  of  testing 
its  truth  lay  in  the  comparison  of  it  with  the  other  testimony  given  in  the 
trial.  Professor  Miinsterberg.  however,  was  called  in  to  determine  the 
veracity  of  Orchard  by  psychological  formulas  and  psychological  lore. 
Had  the  case  not  been  so  shocking  the  professor's  methods  would  have 
had  a  purely  comic  aspect.  He  did  not  hear  Orchard  give  his  testimony. 
He  conferred  only  with  persons  engaged  in  the  prosecution.  He  saw  the 
prisoner  for  only  a  short  time.  Then  he  went  off  and  wrote  a  sort  of 
horoscopic  screed  to  the  effect  that  Orchard  was  undoubtedly  telling  the 
exact  truth." 

'"A  curative  suggestion  is  an  effect  obtained  through  the  conviction 
that  it  is  about  to  take  place.  I  tell  a  young  girl  she  is  blushing  and  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  blush  immediately.  I  plaee  a  man  in  a  comfort- 
able reclining  chair,  cut  off  the  stream  of  external  sensations  by  darkening 
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and  escape  a  feeliug  of  moral  deterioration.  Tt  is  for  this  reason,  quite 
as  much  as  for  the  reason  that  hypnotism  as  a  therapeutic  measure  has, 
according-  to  competent  opinion,  a  large  percentage  of  failures  that  the 
medical  profession  has  hesitated  to  recommend  its  general  adoption. 

Hypnotism  is  a  very  satisfactory  agent  for  ofcasional  use,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  offer  to  its  employment  by  Dr.  Worcester  or  any 
other  hypnotist  competent  to  use  it.  But  if  be  does  employ  it  as  an 
element  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  treatment  of  his  patients,  be  should 
say  very  little  about  it,  and  this  should  have  been  the  very  last  feature 
of  his  work  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  p\iblic.  Dr.  Worcester  has 
followed  the  opposite  course,  and  has  made  hypnotism  the  predominant 
therapeutic  measure  exploited  in  "Religion  and  Medicine."  It  is  owing 
to  this  great  emphasis  upon  the  hypnotic  feature  of  his  work  that  popular 
enthusiasm  has  been  aroused;  but  the  usual  result  in  such  cases  is  first 
a  number  of  miraculous  cures,  followed  by  a  rapid  subsidence  of  interest, 
and  finally  disappearance  in  a  cloud  of  suspicion,  chicanery,  nnd  (juiick- 
ery.  We  leave  it  to  the  clergy  to  determine  whether  it  is  desirable  for 
those,  who  stand  before  the  community  as  representatives  of  the  highest 
morality,  to  play  such  a  dubious  role  as  that  of  the  professional  hypnotist. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  it  is  possible  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  Emman- 
uel Movement,  after  reading  the  prospectus,  it  stands  for  the  general 
employment  by  the  clergy  of  hypnotism  and  suggestion,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  feature  of  the  work  which  merits  disapproval.  Certainly  the 
claim  that  there  is  something  new  in  Dr.  W^orcester's  psychotherapy 
is  not  justified,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  methods  employed  to 
appeal  to  religious  feelings  and  beliefs.  The  book  is  in  eifect  a  garner- 
ing of  imdigested  material  from  various  sources  dealing  with  hypnotism 
and  allied  phenomena,  and  the  sources  upon  which  chief  reliance  is 
placed  do  not  constitute  the  best  literature  on  the  subject.  What  is 
known  as  "crank  literature"  is  a  constant  psychological  phenomenon 
present  at  every  period  in  the  world's  history.  A  typical  book  of  this 
sort,  which  Dr.  Worcester  seems  to  look  upon  as  an  authority,  is  HurJ- 
son's  "Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena."  Another  work,  scarcely  a  shade 
removed  from  this  type  of  literature  is  Bramwell's  "Hypnotism,"  in  large 
part  a  compilation,  not  very  well  done,  from  the  literature  on  that  sub- 
ject, together  with  addenda  of  doubtful  validity  embodying  the  authors 
own  experience  and  point  of  view.     A  third  writer  whose  views  are  woven 

the  room  and  insuring  quiet,  and  I  earnestly  tell  him  that  in  a  few  moments 
he  will  be  asleep.  If  he  knows  that  himdreds  of  other  persons  have  under- 
gone this  experience  he  will  be  more  certain  to  accept  my  assurance  and 
to  obey  the  suggestion.  .  .  .  Another  patient  is  suft'ering  from  acute 
pain.  I  divert  her  mind,  place  my  hand  on  the  suffering  part  to  heighten 
the  impression  that  something  is  about  to  be  done  for  her,  or  to  direct  her 
subconscious  mind  nioi'e  .strongly  to  it,  and  I  confidently  inform  her  th;it 
the  pain  is  diminishing,  that  it  is  going  down  by  degi'ees  and  thnt  in  a 
given  time,  five  minutes,  it  will  have  disappeared.  This  also  is  completely 
successful." — Dr.  Worcester,  in  "Religion  and  Medicine,"  pp.  44-4-5. 
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into  the  warp  and  woof  of  Dr.  Worcester's  theory  is  the  pseudo-psy- 
chologist Frederic  W.  II.  Myers.  If  Dr.  Worcester  continues  to  follow 
his  chosen  authorities  in  matters  of  concrete  detail  as  well  as  in  theory, 
he  may  find  himself  some  day  in  an  unpleasant  situation.  Thus  Wor- 
cester enlarges  upon  Bramwell's  opinion,  cited  in  ''Religion  and  Medi- 
cine,"— "Where  the  act  demanded  is  contrary  to  the  moral  sense,  it  is 
usually  refused  by  the  normal  subject  and  invariably  by  the  hypnotized 
one," — and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  we  observe  in  hypnosis  "an 
elevation  of  the  moral  faculties,  greater  refinement  of  feeling,  a  higher 
sense  of  truth  and  honor,  often  a  delicacy  of  mind  which  the  waking 
subject  does  not  possess.*"  It  is  a  question  for  speculation  how  long 
Dr.  Worcester  can  safely  ignore  the  well-known  effect  of  hypnotism  and 
even  etherization  in  producing  sexual  excitement  in  some  women. 
Physicians  who  are  well  aware  of  the  ph^-siological  effect  of  hypnotism 
upon  the  sexual  function,  quite  without  any  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  preserve  themselves  from  unjust  suspicion  and  attacks  by 
refusing  to  hypnotize  women  except  in  the  presence  of  some  third  person, 
although  the  presence  of  an  observer  distinctly  diminishes  the  effective- 
ness of  the  hypnotic  method.  That  this  danger  is  perceived  by  at  least 
one  follower  of  Worcester,  appears  from  the  somewhat  enigmatic  words 
of  the  Rev.  Lyman  P.  Powell, — "Sooner  or  later  Mrs.  Potiphar  is  sure  to 
follow  Mrs.  Gummidge  to  some  spiritual  clinic,  as  she,  alas,  too  often 
follows  her  into  the  office  of  the  doctor.  But  if,  like  Joseph,  the  Emman- 
uel worker  leaves  nothing  more  than  his  reputation  in  her  designing 
hands,  no  lasting  harm  can  come  to  him  or  to  the  cause."^ 

The  practice  of  hypnotism  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Worcester  contains 
specific  elements  of  danger  to  the  commiuiity.  It  is  also  based  upon 
principles  which  are  subversive  of  the  morality  professed  by  Christianity 
and  developed  through  the  philosophic  systems  of  western  Europe.  This 
morality,  in  strong  contrast  to  Worcesterism,  presupposes  a  very  different 
training,  one  which  prepares  the  youth  for  a  strenuous  personal  combat 
against  the  forces  which  make  for  evil  in  himself  and  in  the  world. 
An  appeal  to  his  reason  is  supposed  to  awaken  in  the  young  offender  an 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  wrong  action. 
The  effort  is  made  to  build  up  conscious  and  volitional  inhibitions  of 


*"Xor  lastly  do  I  deny  that  a  perversion  of  character  might  take  place 
in  hypnosis  through  the  repeated  efforts  of  a  cunning  and  wicked  person, 
though  the  corruptor  would  meet  with  far  greater  difficulty  than  if  he 
attacked  his  victim  in  his  or  her  normal  consciousness.  But  I  do  assert 
with  distinctness  and  confidence  that  no  virtuous  man  or  woman  will  accept 
a  suggestion  which  is  repugnant  to  his  or  her  moral  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  we  observe  in  hypnosis  is  an  elevation  of  the  moral  faculties, 
greater  refinement  of  feeling,  a  higher  sense  of  truth  and  honor,  often  a 
delicacy  of  mind  which  the  waking  subject  does  not  possess.  In  my  opinion 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  subconscious  mind,  which  I  believe  is  the 
most  active  in  suggestion,  is  purer  and  freer  from  evil  than  our  waking  con- 
sciousness."— R.  and  M.,  p.  73. 

'Psychotherapy.  Vol.  I.  No.  1.  p.  f>3. 
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iiistiiictive,  automatic  and  reflex  activities.  Spiritual  growtli  is  culti- 
vated through  training,  which  i8  supplemented  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  great  moral  leaders  of  the 
world.  To  do  right,  men  must,  to  an  extent,  think  right,  nnd  Dr. 
Worcester  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  neither  right  thinking  nor 
right  acting  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  a  hypnotized  subject. 
The  systems  of  belief  which  represent  the  antithesis  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  ideals  of  our  European  civilization,  namely  oriental  mysticism 
and  theosophy,  cultivate  a  laxness  of  spirit  characteristic  of  this  dream 
state,  and  consign  the  will  and  character  to  the  automatic,  i.  e.  sub- 
conscious, currents  of  imagination  and  emotion.  There  is  something 
repugnant  in  Worcester's  theory  that  the  siibconscious  mind,  which  is 
most  active  in  suggestion,  is  purer  and  freer  from  evil  than  our  waking 
consciousness.  A  woman  recently  asked  help  of  the  Psychological 
Clinic  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  controlling  the  actions  of 
her  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  She  claimed  he  showed 
no  respect  for  her  opinions,  no  regard  for  her  feelings,  declined  to  work 
at  any  profitable  emploj^ment,  refused  to  do  small  chores  about  the  house, 
and  appropriated  to  his  own  use  any  sum  of  money  she  might  not  have 
under  constant  guard.  And  yet  her  view, — and  this  was  the  view  upon 
which  she  had  trained  the  boy, — was  that  he  was  subconsciously  refined, 
noble,  and  admirable.  It  was  only  his  actions,  she  said,  that  were  abnor- 
mal and  wrong,  and  she  wanted  to  know  whether  we  could  not,  by  absent 
treatment  (as  she  could  not  get  the  boy  to  come  to  the  laboratory),  cause 
his  subconscious  self  to  gain  control  over  his  conscious  activities.  She 
had  apparently  tried  to  dream  the  boy  into  paths  of  rectitude  instead  of 
compelling  him  thereto  by  the  force  of  stern  moral  discipline.  The 
hypnotic  consciousness,  the  dream  consciousness,  the  relaxed  moments 
of  revery,  the  alcoholic  and  drug  consciousness,  the  so-called  subcon- 
sciousness,— these  are  closely  allied.  "The  blessed  path  of  auto-sugges- 
tion" may  remove  inhibitions  or  checks  on  the  activity  of  the  will,  but 
auto-suggestion  is  certainly  not  the  will  in  action,  as  Dr.  Worcester 
would  have  us  beheve.  On  the  contrary,  the  personal  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  momentarily  in  more  or  less  complete  abeyance.  Worcester's 
idea  that  there  is  no  better  aid  to  the  education  of  the  will  than  the 
practice  of  auto-suggestion,  would  serve  to  raise  a  smile,  did  we  not 
reflect  on  the  practical  oiitcome  of  a  theory  in  comparison  with  which 
the  principles  of  Christian  Science  are  a  harmless  bit  of  child's  play.* 


•"  'The  education  of  the  will,'  says  Emerson,  'is  the  object  of  our 
existence.'  And  there  is  no  better  aid  in  this  education  than  the  practice 
of  auto-suggestion.  For  what,  after  all.  is  the  will?  It  is  simply  the 
effort  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  and  thus  select  one  idea  rather  than 
another.  Now  in  auto-suggestion  the  predominant  element  is  the  concen- 
tration of  thought  on,  or  the  narrowing  of  the  consciousness  to.  a  smgle 
Idea.  So  that  in  a  sense  we  might  say  that  auto-suggestion  is  simply  the 
will  in  action.  It  is  a  roundabout  way  of  getting  the  will  to  work.  And 
the  blessed  path  which  auto-suggestion  takes  is  that  of  the  removal  of 
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After  a  perusal  of  "Religion  and  Medicine,"  one  is  convinced  that 
Dr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  McComb  have,  at  all  events,  removed  the  inhibi- 
tions which  the  logical  faculty  ought  to  exercise  over  imagination  and 
thought.  They  appear  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  logical  analysis 
and  critical  revision  are  necessary  to  develop  soundness  of  judgment, 
conservatism  in  the  statement  of  facts,  :ind  adequate  expression  free 
fn mi  contradictions.  As  an  example,  take  the  explanation  of  the 
mii-acles  of  Christ  as  the  work  of  an  artist  in  suggestion,  accomplished 
without  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Deity,  and  contrast  with  this,  their 
ckiim  to  be  able  to  put  the  i)atient  into  a  condition  where  the  Deity 
directly  intervenes  to  work  what  is  in  effect  a  therapeutic  miracle. 
When  by  hypnotic  or  w'aking  suggestion  patients  have  been  put  into  a 
state  of  complete  repose,  we  are  told  that  many  moral  changes  occur 
with  little  effort  on  the  patient's  part.  Dr.  Worcester  states  that  men 
and  women  have  asserted  again  and  again  that  this  change  did  not  take 
place  through  their  own  effort  or  volition,  but  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  higher  power.  "We  may  call  this  suggestion,  but  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  mere  assurance  of  a  human  being  can  effect  moral 
changes  so  stupendous  and  to  the  unaided  victim  so  impossible.""     Dr. 


inhibitions  or  cliccks  on  the  a<ti\ity  of  the  will.  Here  is  to  be  found  the 
secret  of  thai  new  sense  of  power  which  has  come  into  so  laany  lives  to-day 
throujrh  the  nie<llinn  of  Christian  Seieiiee,  Faith-healin.ij,  Metaphysical 
Healing,  the  Kaja  Yoga  of  Indian  theoso))hy,  anil  other  t\)rces  of  mental 
^ryinnastics.  These  systems  are  so  many  aids  to  the  training  of  the  will 
liy  auto-suggestion  so  that  the  reserves  of  mental  and  moral  energy  within 
us  may  be  made  available  for  physical  and  spiritual  health." — R.  and  M., 
p.  103.' 

■"  I  ought  perhaps  to  admit  that  I  personally  attach  a  religious  impor- 
tance to  this  state  of  mind.  When  our  minds  are  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
our  hearts  open  and  I'eceptive  to  all  good  iutluence,  I  believe  that  the 
Spirit  of  Go(l  enters  into  us  and  a  power  not  our  own  takes  possession 
of  us.  Thus  I  am  tempted  to  explain  the  marked  moral  and  physical 
improvement  which  I  liave  frequently  seen  follow  such  brief  i)eriods  of 
complete  repose,  and  especially  moral  changes  which  occur  with  very 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  When  a  man  who  has  struggled 
unsuccessfully  for  years  against  sexual  vice  or  alcoholism  suddenly  finds 
himself  free,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  two  things  has  happened  to  him. 
I'^Iither  the  old  temptation  has  died  within  him.  or  a  new  spiritual  energy 
has  entered  into  him  vvliieh  lifts  hini  ai>ove  its  power.  Again  and  again  1 
have  heard  meti  and  women  who  had  mider^one  this  experience  express 
surprise  that  it  had  taken  place  with  so  little  effort  of  their  own  and.  like 
the  woman  whose  letter  I  have  <*ite<l.  they  say  this  cliange  has  not  taken 
place  through  their  own  effort  or  volition,  hut  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  hitrlier  power.  Wo  may  call  this  suggestion,  but  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  mere  assiu'ance  of  a  human  l)eing  can  effect  moral  changes 
so  stupendous  and  to  the  unaided  victim  so  iin])ossilile.  A  woman  who  had 
been  bedridden  for  years  through  a  form  of  hysterical  i)aralysis.  and  who 
had  been  apparently  restored  to  health  and  strength,  told  me  that  when  she 
became  profoundly  still  and  concentrated  her  miinl  on  the  thought  of  Ood's 
presence  within  her.  she  frequently  felt  stub  a  sudden  increment  of 
strength  that  it  frightened  her.  In  this  coimection  it  is  to  be  remembered 
how  earnestly  .lesus  warned  men  against  injurious  agitation  and  passion. 
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Worcester  therefore  inclines  to  the  belief  that  in  the  hypnotic  state  a 
new  spiritual  energy  may  enter  into  man  which  lifts  him  above  the 
power  of  some  vice  against  which  he  has  successfully  struggled  for 
years.  ''To-day,"  he  says,  "we  recognize  the  universe  to  be  a  great 
storehouse  of  invisible  energy,  contact  with  which  has  enormously  in- 
creased the  potentiality  of  human  life.  Is  it  probable  that  all  those 
energies  are  mechanical?  Does  not  the  whole  moral  and  religious  life 
of  man  testify  to  the  existence  of  unseen  spiritual  powers  which  are 
friendly  to  us?"  Why  not  also  unseen  spiritual  powers  which  are  un- 
friendly to  us?  If  we  are  to  return  to  a  belief  in  the  beneficent  activity 
of  ministering  angels  whose  aid  we  may  procure  through  the  church 
clinic,  how  can  we  prevent  a  similar  return  to  a  belief  in  the  malicious 
activity  of  demons,  which  the  afflicted  may  seek  to  ward  off  by  a  visit 
to  the  witch  doctor? 

If  a  general  acceptance  of  this  function  of  the  church  clinic  to 
act  as  a  direct  intermediary  with  the  unseen  powers  of  darkness  and 
light,  of  evil  and  good,  should  result  from  the  propaganda  of  the  Emman- 
uel Movement,  we  shall  see,  not  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  rival  clerical  groups  and  individuals  disputing  with  one  another 
for  public  recognition  as  preferred  dispensers  of  the  divine  favor.  There 
are  those  who  contend  that  the  Church  fosters  superstition,  but  history 
shows  that  the  Church  itself  has  eradicated  more  superstitions  from  the 
human  mind  than  it  has  ever  fostered  or  propagated.  In  fact,  we  con- 
sider that  the  Church  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  by  serving  as  a  bulwark  against  the  rising  tides  of 
popular  superstition.  In  this  connection  we  refer  the  reader  to  an 
article  by  Dr.  Joseph  Collins  in  the  Medical  Record  for  July  4,  1908,  on 
"The  Miracles  at  the  Tomb  of  B.  Francjois  de  Paris,"  showing  the  active 
part  played  by  the  Church  in  the  suppression  of  this  outbreak  of  sug- 
gestive healing,  which  finally  assumed  the  form  of  miracle  working.  A 
marvelous  cure  effected  through  clerical  suggestion  and  hypnotism  may 
be  so  easily  construed  as  a  miracle  wrought  directly  by  God  through  the 
intercession  of  the  priest,  that  the  sponsors  for  the  Emmanuel  Movement 
here  stand  on  very  delicate  ground.  They  have  failed  to  make  clear  their 
l)Osition,  as  we  can  gather  from  the  following  statement  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  McComb:  "If  we  regard  faith  simply  as  a  psychical  process  or 
mental  attitude,  history  and  experience  alike  testify  that  it  has  healing 
virtue.     Not  only  does  it  form  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  various 

against  anger,  fear,  and  anxious  cares,  and  the  importance  which  He 
attached  to  calm  and  peace.  We  have  just  begun  to  fathom  His  motives, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  in  His  colossal  task  of  the  moral  regenera- 
tion of  the  world  He  counted  on  a,  higher  power  than  man's  unaided  will. 
To-day  we  recognize  the  universe  to  be  a  gi*eat  store-house  of  invisible 
energy,  contact  with  which  has  enormously  increased  the  potentiality  of 
human  life.  Is  it  probable  that  all  tliose  energies  are  mechanical?  Does 
not  the  whole  moral  and  religious  life  of  man  testify  to  the  existence  of 
unseen  spiritual  powers  which  are  friendly  to  us?" — R.  and  M.,  pp.  ()7-0S. 
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healing  cults  from  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Rome  to  the  mesmerism 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  Christian  Science,  the  spiritualism  and 
the  ecclesiastical  pilgrimages  to  this  or  that  sacred  shrine  in  our  own 
time,  but  also  it  may  be  said  to  enter  into  all  modern  scientific  psy- 
chotherapy. What  indeed  is  psychotherapy  at  bottom  but  an  elaborate 
system  of  suggestion,  and  what  would  suggestion  avail  were  it  not  met 
with  trust  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer?  Faith  is  as  necessary  in  a 
psychological  clinic  as  at  Lourdes  or  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  'Confidence,' 
says  Feuchtersleben,  'acts  like  a  real  force.'  Ilence  it  is  not  so  much  the 
quality  as  the  strength  of  the  faith  that  is  of  vital  moment  so  far  as 
the  removal  of  a  given  disorder  is  concerned.  The  relic  of  a  dead  super- 
stition, a  bone  from  the  supposed  skeleton  of  a  medieval  saint,  may 
achieve  as  great  things  in  the  cure  of  physical  disorders  as  faith  in  the 
living  God."^  If  Dr.  McComb  and  Dr.  Worcester  fail  to  make  clear  the 
difference  between  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  clergyman's  study  chair, 
and  some  relic  of  a  dead  superstition,  how  can  they  expect  the  layman  in 
religion,  medicine,  and  psychology,  to  read  this  distinction  into  their 
theory  ? 

Another  false  position  into  which  the  supporters  of  the  Emnianviel 
Movement  have  been  forced  in  making  propaganda,  is  the  exaggeration 
of  the  prevalence  of  nervous  diseases.  Nervousness  in  its  manifold 
forms.  Dr.  Worcester  tells  us,  is  even  called  a  disease  of  civilization.  He 
sounds  the  warning  that  "unless  we  find  some  better  means  than  we 
possess  at  present  to  calm  and  simplify  our  lives,  the  end  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  in  sight,  for  we  cannot  continue  to  use  up  our  forces  faster  than 
those  forces  are  generated."  But  there  is  hope,  for  he  continues,  "relief  is 
already  in  sight.  It  will  come  in  the  discovery  and  use  of  those  inex- 
haustible subconscious  powers  which  have  their  roots  in  the  Infinite."® 
Bishop  Fallows,  in  "Health  and  Happiness,"  draws  the  bow-string  a 
notch  or  two  tighter :  "The  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are 
quite  modern.  They  appeared  some  time  in  the  last  century,  and  were 
never  known  before  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  They  are  so 
common  now  that  the  physicians  designated  as  neurologists  can  not  take 
care  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  these  cases." 

Experts  on  the  force  of  suggestion,  like  Dr.  Worcester  and  Bishop 
Fallows,  should  show  some  mercy  for  the  frailties  of  the  human  mind, 
and  not  use  their  best  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  very  diseases  they  set 
out  to  cure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  consensus  of  neurological  opinion 
and  the  verdict  of  history  point  to  a  decrease  in  the  functional  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system,  especially  those  which  are  most  easily  affected 
by  hypnotism.  If  Dr.  Worcester  had  opened  his  church  clinic  several 
hundred  years  ago,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  from  what  we  know  of 
historic  epidemics  of  hysteria  that  the  Emmanuel  Church  could  not  have 

"R.  and  M.,  p.  293. 
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contained  the  tide  of  humanity  which  would  have  swept  into  the  city 
of  Boston.  From  all  appearances  the  race  is  progressing  toward  a  greater 
functional  stability  of  the  nervous  system. 

We  wish  to  give  Dr.  Worcester  the  heartiest  support  in  the  employ- 
ment of  such  measures  as  will  contribute  to  the  growth  and  influence  of 
the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  administer  to  the  spiritual  and  physical 
welfare  of  mankind.  But  we  can  not  perceive  the  wisdom  of  taking  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  Christian  Science  because,  according  to  Dr.  Worces- 
ter, "while  most  other  religious  bodies  are  decreasing  or  barely  holding 
their  own,  it  grows  by  leaps  and  bounds."  We  object  to  the  admiration 
implied  by  imitation,  with  which  Dr.  Worcester  views  the  "solid  and 
enduring  temples"  which  have  been  reared  all  over  this  country  "by 
grateful  hands,  and  consecrated  to  the  ideal  and  name  of  Mrs.  Eddy." 
If  temporary  worldly  success  constitutes  sufficient  ground  for  imitation, 
then  why  not  turn  also  to  Dowie  and  the  Book  of  Mormon  ?  As  far  as  the 
claim  of  disinterestedness  goes,  we  can  see  no  objeotion  to  a  clergyman's 
charging  a  graduated  fee  for  services  rendered  to  patients  who  can  afford 
to  pay.  The  personal  motive  is  necessarily  and  inextricably  interwoven 
with  social  and  altruistic  motives.  The  frank  acceptance  of  a  fee  to  be 
retained  by  the  clergyman  or  turned  over  to  the  Church  would  have 
provided  a  sounder  basis  for  the  development  of  the  Emmanuel  Move- 
ment than  the  claim  that  "the  Christian  character  of  our  undertaking 
is  to  our  mind  guaranteed  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  dis- 
interested. We  neither  ask  nor  accept  any  reward  for  our  services."^*' 
The  position  of  taking  with  the  left  hand  what  is  rejected  by  the  right 
is  frankly  enough  expressed  by  the  Eev.  Lyman  P.  Powell  in  Psycho- 
therapy. "Church  attendance,"  he  urges  in  advocacy  of  the  adoption 
of  the  church  clinic  by  the  minister,  "will  increase  with  the  increase 
of  the  number  who  have  found  the  clinic  a  veritable  Peniel  from  which 
they  have  come  down  singing  with  Jacob,  *I  have  seen  God  face  to  face 
and  my  life  is  preserved.'  Church  finances  will  be  less  of  a  vexation  to 
minister  and  people,  as  gratitude  forbidden  to  express  itself  in  monetary 
compensation  to  the  minister  breaks  its  costly  alabaster  box  on  the  Chui'ch 
he  loves." 

Much  as  we  commend  and  admire  the  social  service  work  of  the 
Emmanuel  Church,  and  also  the  determined  effort  to  appeal  to  religious 
impulse  and  to  make  spiritual  and  moral  training  really  effective,  we 
believe  on  the  whole,  since  the  publication  of  "Religion  and  Medicine" 
and  Psychotherapy,  that  the  further  development  of  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  is  likely  to  accomplish  more  harm  than  good.  Whatever  Dr. 
Worcester's  practice  may  be  in  his  own  church  clinic,  the  principles  of 
psychotherapy  to  which  he  and  his  associates  adhere,  are  based  upon 
neither  sound  medicine,  sound  psychology,  nor  to  our  lay  mind,  upon 
sound  religion.     The  Emmanuel  Movement  has  already  lost  the  s\ipport 
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of  Dr.  Putnam,  one  of  a  number  of  able  physicians  in  Boston,  without 
whose  assistance  Dr.  Worcester  claims  he  would  not  have  proceeded  to 
the  treatment  of  nervous  cases.  It  seems  to  us  inevitable  that  Dr.  Cabot, 
to  whom  is  chiefly  owing  the  social  service  idea,  will  also  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  his  support  if  the  movement  gains  the  momentum  which  its 
present  exploitation  seeks  to  give  it  The  loss  of  its  scientific  supporters 
we  consider  inevitable,  because  the  publications  we  have  had  under 
examination  reveal  the  false  system  of  philosophy  upon  which  the  move- 
ment is  based,  and  to  which  we  shall  give  our  attention  in  the  following 
section. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 

I'he  School  Hygiene  Department  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  city  of  Boston,  which  has  led  the  way  into  so  many  fields  of 
civic  and  educational  reform,  has  had  since  early  in  1007  an  efficient 
Department  of  School  Hygiene.  The  Director,  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Ilarriiig-ton, 
has  made  a  report  to  Mr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  upon  the  work  of  the  year  ending  September  1,  190S.  In  this 
report  the  duties  of  the  director  are  defined  as  follows:  "Tliat  the 
Director  shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  physical  welfare  of  pupils  and  teachers;  of  medical  inspection, 
except  that  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Health;  of  school  nursing;  ot 
physical  training,  military  drill,  athletics,  sports,  games,  and  play 
engaged  in  by  the  pupils  or  conducted  in  buildings,  yards,  and  grounds 
under  the  control  of  the  Board,  or  in  other  buildings,  yards,  and  grounds 
that  it  may  have  the  right  to  use  for  such  purpose." 

At  first,  the  department  encountered  some  opposition  fnaa  tcnichers 
who  feared  that  pedagogy  was  to  be  medicalized,  from  parents  who 
resented  any  usurpation  of  home  authority,  from  physicians  who  feared 
their  private  practice  might  be  invaded,  and  from  certain  members  of  the 
public  at  large  who  saw  dangers  of  paternalism  in  the  movement.  But 
Dr.  Harrington  says:  "To  state  that  all  these  fears  have  given  way  to 
active  elements  of  strength  and  hearty  co-operation  would  be  no  exagger- 
ation." His  department  has  taken  up  "the  question  of  the  influence  on 
growing  children  of  insufficient  sleep;  the  relationship  of  extra  school 
work,  play  and  recreation  on  the  quality  and  the  (piantity  of  school  work 
performed;  the  evidence  of  fatigue,  nervous  strain,  over-pressure;  the 
value  of  proper  food,  clothing,  cleanliness;  the  evil  consequences  of  bad 
posture,  improper  seating,  impaired  or  im]x>rfeet  growth  and  mental 
development;  and  finally  the  entire  absence  of  any  direct  connecting 
link  between  the  home  and  the  school,  the  parent  and  the  teacher, 
which  could  be  of  advantage  to  either  in  the  bettering  of  the  condition 
of  the  child.  Then  the  question  of  relationship  between  the  medical 
inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  school  life  of  the  child,  tlu" 
striving  of  the  school  authorities  to  reduce  to  a  niinimuin  the  absentee- 
ism necessitated  by  the  compulsory  exclusion  of  infected  pupils.  Finally 
the  great  question  of  reaching  back  to  the  cause  of  many  defects  and  the 
institution  of  measures  of  relief  which  should  be  eifective,  yet  conserva- 
tive." 

The  report  contains  most  clear  and  excellent  directions  to  teachers 
for   testing  hearing   and   vision,   and   gives   tables   showing   the   results 
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of  such  tests  in  Boston  for  the  year  1907-8.  A  detailed  report  of  the  work 
of  tlie  corps  of  school  nurses  is  given.  Twenty  nurses  were  appointed  in 
September,  1907,  and  the  number  was  increased  to  thirty  in  February, 
1908.  There  is  also  a  special  report  on  school  yard  playgrounds,  and  an 
"Outline  Course  of  Play,"  with  suggestions  to  teachers,  including  physi- 
cal exercises,  games,  and  fancy  step  dancing.  Last  year  a  nurse  from 
the  regular  school  corps  was  assigned  to  each  playground.  Besides  looking 
after  the  health  of  the  children,  she  gave  addresses  and  suggestions  to 
parents  on  personal  hygiene,  the  care  of  babies,  home  nursing,  and  what 
to  do  in  emergencies.  This  part  of  the  report  is  followed  by  a  bibliog- 
raphy on  playgrounds  and  games  prepared  by  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Finally,  the  pamphlet  contains  a  special  report  on  the  Board  of 
Health  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools.  This  section  includes  blanks 
used  by  medical  inspectors,  rules  governing  the  relation  of  school  nurses 
to  the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  and  a  complete  syllabus  of  the 
setting-up  drill  as  used  in  the  high  schools. 

Superintendents  of  schools  who  desire  to  do  the  utmost  possible  for 
the  welfare  of  children  under  their  charge,  will  find  in  the  eighty-one 
pages  of  this  report  enough  practical  suggestions,  clearly  expressed,  to  set 
them  going  in  the  right  direction  and  keep  them  busy  for  several  j^ears. 

A  Reduction  in  the  Numher  of  Retarded  Children  in  the  Philadelphia 
Schools. 

District  Superintendent  Cornman's  admirable  work  in  collating 
statistics  of  retardation  in  Philadelphia,  has  already  had  a  marked  effect 
in  reducing  the  number  of  children  retarded.  In  June,  1907,  Dr.  Corn- 
man  reported  12.7  per  cent  as  being  twenty  or  more  months  in  grade.  In 
June,  1908,  he  found  but  6.6  per  cent  twenty  or  more  months  in  grade. 
This  very  considerable  reduction  was  effected  in  large  part  by  merely 
calling  attention  to  the  conditions.  Many  children  are  retarded  in  school 
progress  for  no  other  reason  than  that  teachers  and  principals  are  reluc- 
tant to  advance  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  unless  thej-  have  rigidly 
fulfilled  all  requirements.  In  June,  1907,  56.4  per  cent  were  exempt, 
while  in  June,  1908,  this  percentage  had  risen  to  71.9  per  cent,  a  differ- 
ence of  15.5  per  cent.  The  total  percentage  promoted  in  June,  1907,  was 
69.3,  and  in  June,  1908,  it  was  81.1,  a  difference  of  11.8  per  cent.  It 
would  appear  from  these  statistics  as  though  the  increased  promotions 
were  effected  largely  in  the  exempt  class. 

In  June,  1908,  0.3  per  cent  (600  children)  had  been  three  years  or 
more  in  the  same  grade.  It  may  be  justly  claimed  that  at  least  the  third 
repetition  of  the  work  of  a  grade  practically  wastes  a  whole  year  of  the 
child's  school  life. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  from  Dr.  Cornman's  statistics  that 
although  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  promoted, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  repeating  the  work  of  a  grade  for  the 
second  time  or  more,  the  percentage  above  normal  age  for  grade  shows 
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very  slight  reduction.    In  June,  1907,  37.1  per  cent  were  above  normal 
age,  and  in  June,  1908,  36.8  per  cent. 

Some  Causes  of  Retardation. 

The  following  letter  disclosing  the  unnecessary  difficulties  which 
the  grade  teacher  is  often  compelled  to  face  owing  to  improper  classifica- 
tion of  children,  goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining  the  causes  which 
bring  about  the  large  amount  of  backwardness  which  has  been  discovered 
in  Philadelphia  school  children. 

"I  shall  tell  you  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  my  class-room  for  five 
hours  per  day  and  five  days  per  week.  I  have  a  Sixth  Year  Grammar 
Grade,  my  room  seats  42  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  sixteen.  I 
have  54  boys  attending  every  session,  12  of  whom  have  no  desks  at 
which  to  work.  I  have  three  windowsills  which  we  occasionally  utilize, 
but  small  boys  cannot  reach  a  high  windowsill  comfortably,  neither  can 
large  boys  get  very  gracefully  on  their  knees  on  the  floor  to  work  at  the 
front  benches,  nor  have  boys  much  'lap'  in  which  to  work. 

"Seventeen  of  these  boys  are  colored,  and  they  are  always  older 
than  the  white  pupils,  also  they  need  more  individual  help.  There  are 
descendants  of  Russians,  Italians  and  one  Greek  or  Armenian,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  which. 

"So  much  for  conditions.  It  takes  almost  an  hour  to  hear  these  54 
recite  a  history,  geography  or  physiology  lesson,  and  mark  them  con- 
scientiously for  it.  When  I  have  an  arithmetic  lesson,  how  can  I  suc- 
cessfully give  some  private  individual  teaching  to  so  many?  And  there 
are  always  children  who  scarcely  learn  anything  through  class  instruc- 
tion. These  boys,  with  very  few  exceptions,  talk  incessantly.  They  think 
nothing  of  copying  from  each  other  arithmetic,  language,  spelling  and 
think  it  very  strange  that  I  should  object  to  their  doing  so.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  when  I  give  tests,  I  find  that  they  have  learned  compara- 
tively little.  With  this  class  all  my  preconceived  ideas  of  psychology 
and  methods  have  proved  utterly  futile,  all  methods  have  failed.  Theory 
is  very  beautiful,  but  to  carry  it  into  practice  under  such  conditions  is 
an  utter  and  entire  impossibility.  It  is  like  teaching  in  a  hurly-burly. 
And  it  is  not  considered  by  any  means  a  crowded  school  in  which  I  am, 
in  fact,  we  are  in  danger  occasionally  of  losing  divisions,  due  to  lack  of 
mimbers.  The  upper  grades  are  small,  hence  the  crowding  of  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth.  Now  my  reasons  for  the  failure  of  our  children  to  get  an 
education :  overcrowded  classes,  no  opportunity  for  individual  instruction 
(we  must  not  detain),  lack  of  preparation  of  work  at  home,  indifference 
of  parents.  I  send  home  reports  month  after  month  with  40  and  50  and 
sometimes  30  for  an  average  and  I  never  hear  a  single  protest  from  a 
parent." 

Socialism  and  the  Church. 

Four  lectures  on  "Socialism  and  the  Church"  were  delivered  during 
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October,  1908,  before  the  Kensington  Ministers'  Study  at  the  Kensington 
Branch  Y.  M.  C  A.  building,  Philadelphia,  by  Professor  Henry  R. 
Mussey  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Kensington  Ministers' 
Stiidy  is  an  association  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations  in  the 
northeast  section  of  Philadelphia,  organized  to  investigate  and  study 
local  social  and  industrial  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  more 
intelligent  idea  of  the  mission  of  the  church  to  a  commimity  of  working 
people.  Last  year  twenty-three  weekly  and  bi-weekly  meetings  were  held, 
at  which  members  of  the  Study  presented  written  reports  of  work  done, 
and  listened  to  lectures  by  specialists  in  various  fields  of  social  better- 
ment. 

The  invitation  to  deliver  the  lectures  on  "Socialism  and  the  Church" 
thus  came  from  a  distinctly  religious  organization.  The  plan  was  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  by  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Robinson,  Religious  Work 
Director;  the  audience  was  made  iip  of  clergymen;  the  lectures  themselves 
were  just  what  their  title  indicates,  a  broad,  intelligent  consideration  of 
relationships  between  these  two  great  social  forces.  A  good  bibliography, 
outlining  a  course  of  reading,  accompanied  the  announcement  of  the 
course.  That  this  departure  is  important  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of 
criticism,  both  adverse  and  favorable,  which  has  emanated  from  various 
sources. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  PUPILS  FKOM  SCHOOL. 
A  Review  of  Recent  Investigations. 

By  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.D., 
In  Charge  of  School  Inquiries  for  TJ.  S.  Immigration  Commission. 

Of  the  many  effects  of  retardation  in  our  public  schools, 
probably  none  is  more  important  than  the  elimination  of  pupils 
from  school  before  the  completion  of  the  elementary  course.  All 
recent  studios  of  retardation  show  that  a  large  percentage  of  pupils 
fail  to  finish  the  elementary  schools.  In  a  vague  way  it  has  long 
been  known  that  many  children  left  school  early,  but  recent  efforts 
to  measure  the  extent  to  which  this  occurs  have  fairly  startled  the 
public  and  in  some  instances  at  least  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
schoolmen  to  the  existence  of  evils  in  our  school  system  of  which 
they  had  never  dreamed.  Believing  as  he  does  that  "the  most 
reprehensible  thing  in  educational  administration  is  baseless  con- 
ceit, and  the  most  senseless  policy  is  the  hiding  of  distasteful 
facts," ^  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  frankly  confesses : 

"I  have  assumed  that  practically  all  of  the  children  who  do 
not  go  to  the  high  schools  do  finish  the  elementary  schools.  That  is 
not  the  fact.  *  *  *  I  confess  that  it  startles  me  to  find  that 
certainly  not  more  than  two-fifths,  and  undoubtedly  not  more 
than  a  third  of  the  children  who  enter  our  elementary  schools  ever 
finish  them,  and  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  them  go  beyond 
the  fifth  or  sixth  grade." 

Even  if  we  had  cherished  no  illusion  that  practically  all  of 
the  children  who  enter  elementary  schools  finished  the  course  in 
them,  we  may  share  Dr.  Draper's  surprise  that  the  proportion 
who  get  through  appears  to  be  so  painfully  small.  Admitting  the 
fact,  its  magnitude,  as  here  stated,  is  appalling. 
^Report,  1906,  p.  532. 
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But  is  the  extent  of  the  dropping  out  of  school  correctly 
stated?  The  matter  is  so  important  that  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  the  exact  truth.  We  therefore 
reproduce  here  the  table  upon  which  Dr.  Draper's  conclusion  was 
based.  ^ 

The  recent  article  in  The  Psychological  Clinic  on  "Some 
Factors  affecting  Grade  Distribution,"  by  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,^ 
gives  us  some  important  clues  for  the  interpretation  of  this  table. 
Mr.  Ayres  pointed  out  three  important  factors  in  producing  grade 
inequalities;  tw^o  of  them,  retardation  and  the  population  factor, 
exerting  their  influence  by  increasing  the  lower  grades  as  compared 
with  the  higher,  while  the  third,  elimination,  shows  its  force  in 
thinning  out  the  ranks  of  the  higher  grades. 

In  the  foregoing  table  from  Dr.  Draper's  report  there  is  a 
distinct  effort  to  take  into  accoimt  the  population  factor,  since 
the  grades  compared  are  not  those  of  the  same  year  but  of  succes- 
sive years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  consideration  whatever 
of  the  important  factor  of  retardation.  It  is  manifestly  assumed 
that  the  children  found  in  the  first  gi-ade  all  entered  school  in  that 
year,  since  this  first  grade  figure  is  taken  as  a  basis  wherewith  to 
compare  the  higher  grades  in  subsequent  years.  This  is  obviously 
incorrect.  There  is  no  grade  in  which  the  proportion  of  children 
left  over  from  the  preceding  year  is  so  large  as  the  first.  If  there 
were  no  direct  evidence  of  this  fact,  there  would  still  be  the 
strongest  kind  of  presumptive  evidence  in  the  table  which  we  are 
now  considering.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Rochester.  For 
.100  pupils  in  the  first  grade  there  are  reported  56.9  pupils  in  the 
second.  According  to  the  reading  which  is  given  to  this  table, 
this  would  mean  that  43.1  per  cent  of  the  children  left  in  the 
first  year's  schooling.  IsTow,  is  there  anyone  rash  enough  to  affirm 
that  there  is  any  American  city  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
which  is  able  to  hold  no  more  than  56.9  per  cent  of  its  pupils  until 
they  reach  the  second  grade  ? 

But  there  is  no  lack  of  direct  evidence  that  the  first  grade 
is  unduly  swelled  by  those  who  are  left  behind  from  the  preceding 
year  and  is  far  from  being  a  true  criterion  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren entering  school  for  the  first  time.  Indeed,  the  evidence  is  so 
abundant  that  a  few  characteristic  figures  only  can  be  cited.  Be- 
fore doing  this,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  remark  that  while 
upper  grades  receive  newcomers  almost  exclusively  by  promotion 

'Report,  1908,  p.  580. 
»Vol.  TI,  No.  5. 
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from  lower  grades,  the  first  grade  receives  its  recruits  from  those 
who  have  never  attended  school  before.  While  promotions  occur 
at  stated  intervals,  new  admissions  are  occurring  constantly 
tliroughout  the  year.  Hence  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  in 
the  first  grade  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  upper  grades 
of  those  who  have  been  in  school  a  portion  of  the  year  only  and 
cannot  rightly  anticipate  promotion.  This  would  in  part  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  children  repeating  the  grade 
is  so  much  greater  than  in  the  higher  grades. 

A  few  ascertained  facts  may,  however,  be  cited  in  proof  of 
this  proposition.  Some  pertinent  information  is  found  in  the 
statistics  of  promotions,  which  show  that  advance  is  less  frequent 
in  the  first  than  in  the  upper  grades.  Thus  in  Philadelphia  in 
June,  1908,  the  children  promoted  from  the  first  grade  were  78.2 
per  cent  of  all  children  in  that  grade,  but  those  promoted  from  all 
the  other  grades  were  83.1  per  cent  of  all  the  children.  Again, 
in  Somenalle,  Mass.,  the  school  report  shows  as  many  as  16.6 
per  cent  left  behind  in  the  first  grade  against  only  9.2  per  cent  left 
behind  in  all  other  grades.  In  the  same  city  there  were  in  the 
first  grade  in  1907,  1210  children  who  had  never  been  in  school 
l)efore,  but  the  whole  nimiber  of  children  in  the  first  grade  was 
1532.  Similar  figures  are  reported  from  Reading,  Pa.,  where 
the  number  of  beginners  enrolled  in  1905-06  was  1434,  but  the 
number  of  children  in  the  first  grade  was  1915. 

It  follows  clearly  from  the  foregoing  that  in  the  table  cited 
from  the  ISTew  York  report  the  divisors  are  too  large  and  the 
quotients  are  too  small.  The  number  of  children  entering  school 
is  less  than  the  number  registered  in  the  first  grade,  and  hence 
the  proportion  remaining  in  school  until  the  higher  grades  is  larger 
than  the  percentages  recorded  in  the  table. 

The  findings  of  Dr.  Draper  have  been  instanced  because  they 
illustrate  wdth  such  unmistakable  clearness  one  of  the  important 
elements  in  the  problem  of  elimination.  These  results,  which  were 
after  all  somewhat  incidental  to  a  forceful  plea  for  vocational 
training,  a  plea  w4iich  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  documents 
which  has  been  issued  in  that  now  popular  cause,  did  not  evoke 
the  storm  of  criticism  and  the  munnurs  of  discontent  which 
greeted  the  publication  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
of  a  bulletin  on  "Elimination  of  Pupils  from  School,"  by  Prof. 
E.  L.  Thorndike,  of  the  Teachers'  College  of  New  York  City. 
If  the  general  results  of  the  inquiry  stated  with  admirable  terse- 
ness by  Dr.  Thorndike  in  his  introduction  were  caviar  to  the  gen- 
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eral  public,  the  particular  results  stated  in  the  text  were  wormwood 
and  gall  to  the  school  superintendents  of  those  cities  whose  systems 
appeared  in  an  unfavorable  light.  We  must  again  distinguish 
between  the  fact  disclosed  and  the  measurement  of  it.  The  fact 
deserves  all  emphasis,  and  if  public  opinion  can  be  jolted  into 
activity  only  by  rude  shocks  perhaps  one  should  not  quarrel  with 
the  method.  AVhatever  good  might  be  accomplished  by  hard  hit- 
ting has  probably  been  secured,  and  now  that  nearly  a  year  has 
elapsed  there  can  be  no  harm  in  a  dispassionate  effort  to  discover, 
if  possible,  whether  Dr.  Thorndike's  indictment  (for  such  it  seems 
to  be)  of  our  public  school  system  is  in  every  respect  just.  Is  the 
picture  which  is  painted  correct  or  is  it  overdrawn  ?  Is  the  light 
given  full  play  or  are  the  shadows  too  deep  ? 

It  is,  I  am  prone  to  confess,  not  without  misgiving  that  I 
undertake  such  an  inquiry.  I  am  led  into  it  not  so  much  by  an 
assurance  of  my  own  powers,  as  by  the  conviction  that  Dr.  Thorn- 
dike's  study  touches  upon  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  our 
school  administration,  that  furthermore  there  are  many  who  cannot 
accept  his  conclusion,  and  that  this  non-concurrence  should  find  a 
voice.  The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  is  enhanced  by  the  singu- 
larly elusive  character  of  the  argument,  and  by  the  very  unusual 
structure  of  the  document,  which  defies  all  laws  of  logical  arrange- 
ment, as  that  is  generally  understood,  and  thus  furnishes  innumer- 
able opportunities  for  hiding  away  important  truths  in  unexpected 
places. 

The  main  results  of  Dr.  Thorndike's  calculations  are  certain 
estimates  of  the  number  of  pupils  entering  school  who  remain  in 
school  till  they  reach  certain  grades.  They  are  here  reproduced 
so  far  as  the  elementary  grades  are  concerned  in  two  sections — 
"A"  and  "B".  The  cities  named  in  the  latter  group  have  not, 
according  to  the  author,  been  subjected  to  the  same  minute  analy- 
sis as  those  in  Group  "A,"  but  the  results  given  are  believed  by 
him  to  be  substantially  accurate. 
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Retention  of  Pupils  in  Elementary  Grades  According  to    Dr.  Thorn- 
dike's  Calculations 

percentage  of  pupils  entering  "who  reach  the  fotlrth  and 

subsequent  grades 


Cities 


Group  A.  (p.  15) 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Denver 

Jersey  City 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles , 

]\Ialden 

Minneapolis 

Newport 

Newark 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Paterson 

St.  Louis  (white) 

Springfield,  Mass 

Trenton  

Washington  (white)  . 

Waterbury 

Wilmington 

Worcester 


Fourth 
Grade 


.3 
.3 

Q 


71.0 

85.0 

90. 

86. 

97. 

98 

75.9 

96.5 

95.4 

86.7 

85.7 

91.7 

78 

85 

90 

86.4 

94 

99 

86.6 

93.4 

84 

90.6 

99 


Group  B.  (p.  47) 


I 


Buffalo '  100 

Chelsea. 99 

Cincinnati 85 

Davton 96 

Medford 100 

Milwaukee 86 

New  Orleans 90 

Philadelphia 71 

Portland,  Me 96 

Salt  Lake  City 90 

Springfield,  O.. 100 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 93 


Fifth 
Grade 


.5 
.3 


53.0 
80.5 
82.0 

85.2 

79.6 

86 

65. 

75. 

95 

85.4 

69.7 

85.6 

58.3 

76 

77 

71.8 

63 

82.4 

73.2 

86.9 

81 

81.1 

94 


93 
87 
69 
84 
93 
76 
66 
56 
82 
82 
92 
80 


Sixth       Seventh 
Grade        Grade 


32.0 

76.3 

62.9 

62.3 

61.9 

78 

50.6 

62.4 

80 

79.8 

57.1 

71.4 

45.8 

68 

58 

52.4 

35 

78 

57.3 

70.6 

64 

73.8 

94 


78 
84 
55 
66 
89 
62 
45 
38 
71 
68 
76 
66 


22.0 

65.8 

57.8 

49.2 

45.3 

57 

35.6 

49.4 

61.5 

65.9 

45.7 

58.1 

33.3 

57 

43 

32 

27 

66.2 

48 

57.5 

54 

51.6 


65 
68 
38 
53 
83 
48 
31 
26 
60 
53 
60 
53 


Eighth 
Grade 


14.4 

52.2 

55.7 

35 

33.1 

44 

26.4 

45.1 

62.4 

32 

53 

25 

35 

37.7 

19.4 

21 

53.4 

30.6 

52.1 

43 

39 

72 


52 
50 
25 
38 
69 
34 
20 
18 
47 
44 
46 
43 


Ninth 
Grade 


47.0 
41.9 


54 
44.9 


38.5 


58 


40 
60 


The  most  striking  impression  which  we  gain  from  this  table 
is  that  so  few  children  reach  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Fixing  oiir  attention  on  the  eighth  grade,  we  find  that  by 
the  best  record — Worcester,  Mass. — only  72  per  cent  reach  the 
eighth  grade,  and  that  by  the  worst — Baltimore — the  proportion 
dwindles  to  an  insignificant  14.4  per  cent.  But  this  is  not  all. 
If  we  examine  the  table  closely  we  arc  disconcerted  to  find  that 
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in  some  cities  a  relatively  large  proportion  leave  school  before 
reaching  even  the  fourth  grade,  that  is,  in  the  first  three  grades. 
In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  we  are  told  that  this  is  as  much 
as  29  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  in  Boston  15  per  cent,  while  in  other 
towns  no  children  whatever  are  alleged  to  leave  school  at  this  early 
age. 

It  may  be  well  to  systematize  these  first  impressions.  Let  us 
examine  first  the  number  who  are  said  to  leave  school  before  reach- 
ing the  third  grade.  For  convenience  of  study  the  cities  may  be 
arranged  in  groups  according  to  the  percentage  supposed  to  be 
eliminated  at  this  very  early  stage  of  school  work. 

Loss  OP  Pupils  in  Grades  1,  2  and  3  According  to  Dr.  Thorndike's 

Calculations 

percentage  of  pupils  entering  annually 


0.0- 


Group  1 
-4.99  per  cent 


Buffalo 0 

Medford 0 

Springfield,  O.,  0 

Chelsea 1 

Springfield, 

Mass 1 

Worcester 1 

Denver 2 

Cleveland 2 

Kansas  City,Mo3 

Dayton 4 

Portland,  Me. .  .4 
Los  Angeles. ..  .4 


Group  2 
5.00—9.99  per  cent 


Group  3 
10. — 14.99  per  cent 


Cambridge. 


.OSt.  Louis*.  .. 
.01  Washington*. 

.0  Syracuse 

.0  Newport 

Wilmington . . 

0  ~      " 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

6 


.6.0  New  Orleans.. 

.  6 . 6  New  York . . . 

.  7 . 0  Salt  LakeCity 

.8.3  Maiden 

.9.4|Trenton 

.9.7  Paterson , 

Chicago , 

Milwaukee..  . . 
Minneapolis. . 


Group  4 
15—19.99  per  cent 


.lO.OJBoston 15.0 

10.0  Cincinnati 15.0 

.10.0  New  Haven... 15.0 

13.3Waterbury 16.0 

13.4 
13.6 
13.7 
14.0 
14.6 


Group  5 
20.0 — 24.99  per  cent 


Newark 22.0 

Jersey  City ...  24 . 9 


Group  6 
25  per  cent  and  over 


Baltimore 29 . 0 

Philadelphia..  29.0 


♦White. 


This  table  gives  some  startling  surprises.  In  at  least  eight 
towns  we  are  told  that  fifteen  per  cent  or  more  of  the  children  enter- 
ing school  leave  before  they  reach  the  fourth  grade,  and  we  are 
naturally  surprised  to  find  among  them  Boston  and  New  Haven. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  record  of  any  individual  city  which  excites 
surprise  and  wondeiTaent  as  the  comparison  between  them.  Does 
it  seem  probable,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  Boston  loses  fifteen  children 
out  of  every  hundred  and  that  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  the 
neighboring  city  of  Chelsea  lose  only  one,  while  ]\redford  loses 
none  at  all  ?     Is  it  at  all  likely  that  ISTew  York  loses  ten  children 
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in  every  liuudred  who  enter  and  that  Jersey  City  loses  practi- 
cally twenty-five  and  Buffalo  loses  none  whatsoever  ?  Is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  fifteen  out  of  every  hundred  drop  out  in  Cin- 
cinnati, while  in  other  Ohio  cities  four  disappear  in  Dayton,  three 
in  Cleveland  and  none  at  all  in  Springfield  ?  Would  anyone 
anticipate,  again,  that  in  Minneapolis  fourteen  children  would 
drop  out  in  the  first  three  grades  in  every  hundred,  while  only 
three  drop  out  in  Kansas  City  ?  Or,  turning  again  to  Massachu- 
setts, would  anyone  have  expected  to  find  the  school  conditions  in 
Maiden  so  inferior  to  those  in  Medford  or  Chelsea  ? 

Just  as  we  arranged  the  cities  in  the  order  of  early  elimina- 
tion to  clarify  our  impressions,  we  shall  find  a  like  procedure  useful 
with  respect  to  those  who  drop  out  before  the  eighth  grade.  This  is 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 

If  these  results  are  accurate,  Worcester  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  having  lost  only  28  pupils  out  of  a  hundred.  Other 
Massachusetts  cities  follow.  Boston  is  well  up  towards  the  head  of 
the  list,  but  observe  again  the  comparison  with  Chelsea:  lost  in 
grades  1-3,  Boston  15,  Chelsea  1 ;  lost  in  gTades  4-7,  Boston  32, 
Chelsea  49.  Few  of  the  large  cities  make  a  very  good  showing, 
and  it  is  certainly  strange  that  while  Boston  and  Buffalo  lose  less 
than  half  their  children,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  ISTew  York  and  other 
cities  lose  two-thirds,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  three-quarters  and 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  as  much  as  four-fifths. 

Turning  back  for  a  moment  to  the  main  table,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  very  peculiar  process  of  elimination  imputed  to 
Worcester,  Mass.  Here  five  pupils  leave  in  the  fourth  grade, 
none  in  the  fifth.  Twenty-two  are  said  to  leave  in  the  sixth  grade, 
but  none  whatever  in  the  seventh.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  positively 
unique  in  school  experience.  Our  questioning  of  these  figures 
almost  instinctively  turns  to  distrust,  and  this  is  heightened  by 
observing  Cambridge  in  the  list  of  cities.  As  is  well  known,  Cam- 
bidge  has  in  its  gramjmar  grades  (above  the  third)  a  double  sys- 
tem of  classification — an  A,  B,  C  and  D  series  of  classes  for  those 
who  finish  in  four  years,  and  a  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  series  for  those 
who  finish  in  six  years.  To  transmute  this  double  series  into  a 
single  one  is  a  task  which  might  well  give  the  statistician  pause, 
but  our  author  is  not  daunted  by  such  an  obstacle.  How  was  the 
feat  accomplished  ?  I  cite  from  page  38  of  Dr.  Thomdike's  Bulle- 
tin the  figures  given  by  him  for  1901  for  the  grades  in  Cambridge 
and  compare  them  with  those  given  in  the  school  report  of  that 
city  for  the  year  1901-02.     The  figures  relate  to  December,  1901 : 
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GRADES    IN    CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 


Thorndike 

R<^port. 

Grades 

4 

1,G91 

Grades 

4 

1,382 

Grades 

A 

309 

5 

1,467 

5 

1,213 

B 

254 

6 

7 

1,082 
1,027 

6 

7 

1,082 
1,027 

C 
D 

139 
90 

8 
9 

910 
677 

8 
9 

771 
587 

Xow,  it  will  be  obsei*ved  that  the  students  in  the  lettered  grades 
have  been  so  accredited  to  the  numbered  grades  that  grades  4 
and  5,  and  8  and  9  have  been  increased,  but  not  grades  6  and  7. 
Is  it  not  a  wonderful  assumption  that  none  of  the  pupils  in  the 
A  and  D  groups  should  be  at  the  same  stage  of  advancement  as 
those  in  the  6th  and  7th  grades  of  the  numbered  series?  In 
other  words,  the  handling  of  this  problem  is  wholly  arbitrary  and 
indubitably  wrong.  Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  we  should  be  dis- 
trustful of  results  obtained  from  processes  w^hich  permit  such  a 
palpable  mishandling  of  the  figures  ? 

Those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  read  thus  far  may  be  prone 
to  ask  why  all  this  pother  about  results  ?  If  not  satisfied  with 
them,  why  not  test  their  accuracy  ?  Why  not  examine  whether  the 
original  data  are  correct,  whether  the  method  of  treatment  is 
correct  and  whether  it  has  been  properly  applied  ?  This  is  indeed 
just  what  we  would  be  glad  to  do  if  it  were  possible.  But  the 
author  has  not  disclosed  his  method,  unless  the  following  quota- 
tion be  deemed  an  adequate  explanation : 

"My  own  estimates  for  twenty-three  cities  have  been  given  in  Table 
1  (page  15).  These  estimates  involve  the  use  of  the  facts  of  the  school 
grade  populations  given  in  Table  9  corrected,  (1)  by  data  concerning  the 
death  rate  during  the  school  age;  (2)  by  data  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  cities;  (3)  by  data  concerning  the  school  grade  populations  of  suc- 
cessive years  (that  is  by  comparison  of,  say,  the  second  grade  population 
of  1898  with  the  third  grade  population  of  1899,  the  fourth  grade  popu- 
lation of  1900,  etc.) ;  (4)  by  data  concerning  the  relation  between  the 
first,  second  and  third  grade  populations  and  the  number  entering  school 
in  a  year;  and  (5)  by  data  concerning  the  intermigration  of  city  and 
country  children  of  school  age.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  anyone  except 
the  critical  student  of  statistical  problems  for  me  to  rehearse  the  details 
of  this  tedious  process  of  corrections.     *     *     * 

"The  hardest  correction  to  make  intelligently  is  that  for  the  ine- 
quality  of   the   different   grades    in    length.     Some   systems    apparently 
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keep  pupils  nearly  twice  as  long  in  the  first  grade  as  in  the  third.  (It 
would  of  course  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  great  drop  in  grade 
populations  from  grade  1  to  grade  2  is  due  to  actual  elimination  from 
school.)  The  number  of  piipils  entering  school  is  in  many  cases  less 
than  the  number  in  the  first  grade,  and  even  less  than  one-third  of  the 
number  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3. 

"Moreover,  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  later  grades  are  equal  in 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  take  more  than  a  year  to  com- 
plete them,  though  the  differences  are  here  probably  small,  and  may  be 
neglected  fo  r  the  purposes  of  this  study.  The  main  difficulty  is  in  infer- 
ring from  the  number  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3  the  number  beginning  school 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

"My  correction  for  this  is  arbitrary.  I  have  simply  made  the  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  pupils  beginning  school  for  any  city  which  seemed 
most  likely  in  view  of  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  populations  of  grades 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  of  whatever  other  relevant  information  I  possessed 
concerning  the  city. 

'"For  instance,  in  Baltimore,  where  the  grade  populations  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Population.  Population. 

First  grade 54,097  Fourth  grade 25,373 

Second  grade 35,328  Fifth  grade 18,921 

Third  grade 29,284 

and  the  — ^  ^^^       ^  ^^ —  figures  39,570,  I  have,  in  view  of  the  other 

known  facts  about  the  city,  taken  the  population  of  grade  2  as  a  measure 
of  the  number  of  pupils  beginning  school.     In  Denver,  New  Haven,  St. 

-r-TTT  1  i-rrr  Ti  •      ^         t    .^      j     .1         ^   pluS    2   pluS    3 

Louis,  Waterbury.  and  Worcester,  1  have  judged  that  the 

3 

figure  was  a  correct  representative  of  the  number  of  pupils  beginning 
school  annually.  In  Trenton,  where  the  first  grade  population  is  over 
twice  the  second  in  size,  but  the  third  practically  equal  to  the  second 
(the  populations  being  respectively  7361,  3348,  3320,  and  2985)  I 
have  taken  a  figure  about  3  per  cent  larger  than  the  second  grade  popu- 
lation as  the  correct  representative  of  the  number  of  pupils  beginning 
school." 

In  another  place  he  says  (p.  13)  :  "Also  the  number  of  children 
entering  school  is  not  given,  but  has  to  be  inferred  from  the  number 
in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades."  There  is  thus  cumulative 
evidence  that  the  author  gives  great  weight,  though  not  exclusive 
weight,  to  the  average  of  the  first  three  grades  as  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  number  of  children  entering  school  each  year. 

If  he  has  done  so,  and  if  it  can  be  proven  that  the  average  of 
the   first  throe  grades  is  generally  larger  than  the   number  of 
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children  entering  school,  then  obviously  the  basis  of  his  calcula- 
tions is  wrong.  As  he  uses  this  as  a  divisor  to  get  his  first  raw  mate- 
rial (p.  42),  it  is  clear  that  as  his  divisor  is  too  large,  his  quotients, 
which  show  the  percentage  of  retention,  must  be  too  small.  There 
may  be  an  elaborate  system  of  "corrections"  too  recondite  for  the 
ordinary  mind  to  grasp,  but  we  cannot  accept  the  validity  of  the 
results  of  an  undisclosed  system  of  "corrections"  when  there  is 
a  strong  presumption  of  an  underlying  logical  mistake  in  the 
material  worked  upon. 

Let  us  consider  the  concrete  instance  cited.  In  the  case  of 
Baltimore  he  gives  us  the  "grade  populations."  It  may  be  inci- 
dentally remarked  that  the  figures  cited  are  not  for  any  particular 
year,  but  the  sum  of  the  three  years — 1898,  1899  and  1902.  The 
average  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  by  three,  as  follows : 

First  grade 18,032 

Second  grade 11,776 

Third  grade 9,761 

Fourth  grade 8,458 

Fifth  grade   6,307 

This  is  a  more  appropriate  series  from  which  to  deduce  the 
number  of  children  who  annuallv  enter  school.  Dr.  Thomdike 
takes  the  population  of  the  second  grade,  11,776,  as  a  measure 
of  those  who  enter.     Is  this  measure  correct  ? 

In  answering  this  question  I  should  like  first  to  establish 
an  important  principle;  namely,  that  the  number  of  children 
entering  school  is  approximately  equal  to  the  generation  entering 
upon  the  school  age.  A  generation  is  here  used  in  the  statistical 
sense  of  the  persons  born  in  a  given  year.  The  children  who  at 
any  time  are  ten  years  old  form  a  generation,  those  nine  years 
old  another  and  those  eight  years  old  a  third.  Now,  should  all 
children  enter  school  at  exactly  the  age  of  eight,  as  the  compulsory 
laws  in  most  of  our  states  require,  it  is  plain  that  the  number  who 
enter  must  in  each  year  equal  the  number  who  become  eight  years 
old  in  that  year.  But  if  all  do  not  enter  at  eight  years,  some 
coming  at  seven  and  others  waiting  till  nine  years  of  age,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  number  entering  on  a  series  of  years  cannot 
on  the  average  exceed  the  number  who  on  the  average  become  eight 
years  of  age.  I^or  need  we  assume  that  all  the  children  enter 
school,  or,  perhaps  better,  that  all  the  children  enter  public  school. 
It  still  remains  true  that  the  number  of  children  who  are  respec- 
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tivelj  eight,  nine  and  ten  years  old  (minus  a  few  who  have  died) 
are  the  best  indication  which  we  possess  of  the  number  of  children 
who  enter  school  annually.  Suppose  you  have  a  city  in  which  the 
ages  of  children  in  the  public  school  run  as  follows  (Chicago, 
1900): 

7  years 32,423 

8  years 29,805 

9  years 28,256 

10  years 27,091    ' 

11  years 25,042 

12  years 24,062 

As  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  practically  no  elimination 
before  thirteen  years  of  age,  these  figures  represent  successive 
generations  of  school  children.  Whether  these  children  first  went 
to  school  at  six  or  seven,  the  number  entering  in  any  given  year 
must  have  been  approximately  the  equivalent  of  the  appropriate 
generation. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  case  of  Baltimore,  where  Dr. 
Thomdike  opines  that  the  number  entering  school  annually  can 
be  estimated  as  11,776.  His  pamphlet  on  page  52  records  the 
ages  of  children  in  Baltimore  schools  for  the  years  1897,  1898  and 
1901.  Averaging  these  series,  I  calculate  the  age  groups  as 
f  olloW'S : 

6  years 6,217 

7  years 7,137 

8  years 7,551 

9  years 7,730 

10  years 7,793 

11  years 7,193 

12  years 6,554 

ISTow,  it  w^ould  seem  clear  that  the  number  of  children  entering 
school  could  hardly  be  11,776.  It  might  be  about  8,000,  and, 
then,  if  as  previously  stated,  there  were  about  8,000  in  the  fourth 
grade  (exact  figures  cpnnot  be  cited  because  the  years  do  not  coin- 
cide) it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  that  29  children  out  of 
100  dropped  out  of  school  before  they  reached  the  fourth  grade. 
In  Denver,  again,  Dr.  Thorndike  conceives  the  average  of 
the  first  three  grades  to  be  a  correct  measure  of  the  number  of 
children  entering  school.     Again,  we  have  figures  in  his  pamphlet 
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for  both  the  grades  and  the  ages,  but  they  are  not  for  the  same 
years.  However,  the  year  1901  is  common  to  both.  In  this  year 
the  average  of  the  first  three  grades  is  1906,  but  the  largest  genera- 
tion represented  in  the  school  is,  at  the  age  of  nine,  only  1463. 
In  the  other  cases  in  -which  Dr.  Thorndike  admits  that  he  has  taken 
the  average  of  the  first  three  grades  as  his  starting  point, — N^ew 
Haven,  St.  Louis,  Waterbury  and  Worcester, — no  ages  are  given 
by  which  we  can  make  this  useful  comparison. 

In  the  other  cities  where  the  methods  are  not  disclosed  and 
where  the  comparison  can  be  made,  I  give  from  his  pamphlet  the 
average  of  the  first  three  grades  and  the  largest  generation  in  the 
same  vears. 


Boston 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Jersey  City 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles 

Minneapolis 

Newark 

Springfield,  Mass 


Year 

Average  of 

First  Three 

Grades 

Largest 
Generation 

1897 

9229  ■ 

6807 

1900 

38174 

39716  * 

1901 

9804 

8753 

1899 

4768 

3971 

1900 

4675 

2938 

1900 

2991 

2125 

1898 

6237 

4639 

1903 

6023' 

4873 

1900 

1359 

924 

Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  table 
signifies  only  that  if  in  the  case  of  these  cities  Dr.  Thorndike  relied 
largely  upon  the  average  of  the  first  three  grades  (and  we  have 
merely  presumptive  evidence  that  he  did  so),  then  again  his  divisors 
were  too  high  and  his  resulting  retention  was  too  low. 

"Wliile  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  these  general  consid- 
erations demonstrated  the  probable  error  involved  in  Dr.  Thorn- 
dike's  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  pupils  entering  school  annu- 
ally, an  effort  w^as  made  to  test  the  argument  by  an  appeal  to  the 
records.     In  the  case  of  Reading,  Pa.,  not  included  in  Dr.  Thom- 


*I  cite  the  figures  given  in  the  pamphlet  for  the  age  six  years.  They 
agree  with  those  given  in  the  Chicago  report,  but  I  have  some  mis- 
givings as  to  their  accuracy.  In  1897-8  ages  are  given  as  under  seven,  and 
there  are  39,942  in  the  group.  In  1899-1900,  we  find  under  six  9472,  six 
.39.-34.5,  or  under  siven  49,817.  In  1900-01  we  find  under  six  9828,  six 
39,716,  the  figure  quoted  above,  or  under  seven  49,544.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  1905-06  we  find  under  six  20,308,  six  32,312,  or  a  total  under  seven  of 
52,620.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  now  fewer  children  of  six  years 
than  in  1900-01,  which  is  highly  improbable,  and  suggests  that  in  the  latter 
year  the  numbers  are  incorrectly  counted. 
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dike's  calculations,  the  number  of  beginners  in  1905-06  was  re- 
ported as  1434,  while  1,  2,  3  were  respectively  1915,  1694, 
and  1719.  In  Somerville,  Mass.,  again,  the  report  for  1907  gives 
the  number  of  children  who  were  never  in  school  before  as  1210, 
while  the  number  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3  w'ere  1532,  1384,  and 
1375  respectively.  In  both  cases  it  will  be  noted  that  the  number 
of  beginners  is  smaller  than  any  of  the  first  three  grades. 

It  seemed  possible,  that  although  not  printed,  the  number  of 
pupils  entering  school  might  be  a  matter  of  record  in  other  places, 
and  letters  were  accordingly  written  to  the  superintendents  of 
schools  in  the  twenty-three  cities  of  group  A,  to  ascertain  whether 
such  was  the  case.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  superintendents 
failed  to  grasp  the  distinction  between  the  numbers  in  the  first 
grade  and  the  number  entering,  and  sent  me  the  grade  statistics. 
Quite  a  number  wrote,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  "number 
of  beginners"  and  regretting  that  their  reports  did  not  contain 
the  information.  Superintendents  Elson  in  Cleveland  and  Van 
Sickle  in  Baltimore  stated  their  intention  of  making  this  distinc- 
tion in  the  future. 

In  Xewport,  E.  I.,  a  record  is  kept  of  the  entering  pupils. 
In  the  year  1907-08  there  were  admitted  193  new  pupils  to  the 
kindergarten  and  166  to  the  first  grade.  The  new  pupils  admitted 
were,  therefore,  349  in  number.  In  the  same  year  the  enrolment 
in  the  first  grade  was  541  pupils.  Of  these,  155  were  new  pupils, 
and  the  remainder  were  either  promoted  from  the  kindergarten, 
or  left  over  from  the  previous  year.  As  there  were  196  pupils  in 
the  kindergarten  at  the  end  of  1906-07,  we  cannot  estimate  at 
more  than  200  those  promoted  to  the  first  grade.  We  have  then 
as  the  probable  number  in  the  first  grade  about  350  pupils.  For 
the  year  the  enrolment  in  this  grade  was,  as  we  have  seen,  541, 
and  in  the  second  and  third  grades  430  and  391  respectively.  Or 
if  it  be  more  appropriate  to  compare  this  estimate  of  355  new 
pupils  in  the  first  grade  with  the  grades  as  they  existed  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  corresponding  fig-ures  for  grades  1,  2  and  3  were 
440,  388,  and  358  respectively.  In  either  case  the  estimated  new 
entries  are  less  in  number  than  the  population  of  any  of  the  first 
three  grades. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  material  on  w^hich  Dr.  Thorn- 
dike's  study  is  based  is  not  always  strictly  comparable.  Thus  in 
Baltimore  the  figures  include  both  white  and  colored  pupils,  but 
in  Washington  and  St.  Louis  only  w^hite  pupils.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  has  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  calculated  grade  reten- 
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tious  in  Baltimore,  but  we  are  not  told  of  any  allowance  being 
made. 

Again,  in  a  number  of  cities  the  grade  statistics  are  based 
on  total  registrations,  as  in  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  and  Los 
Angeles,  while  in  others,  as  in  Springfield  and  Waterbury,  the 
September  enrolment  is  used.  Different  methods  give  different 
results.     In  Newport,  R,  I.,  in  1907,  I  find  the  following  figures: 

Grades 
1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Now,  if  we  make  a  comparison,  and  adopt  the  method  some- 
times used  by  Dr.  Thorndike  of  dividing  the  fourth  and  later 
grades  by  the  average  of  the  first  three,  we  get  the  following: 

Grades  in  Newport,  E.  I.     Percentages  which  the  several 

1  +  2  +  3 


Total 
Registration 

541 

Average  belonging 
at  end  of  year 

440 

340 

388 

391 

358 

405 

372 

365 

338 

356 

323 

310 

280 

236 

219 

177 

167 

GRADES  ARE  OF  

3 

Grades                              Total 

Enrolment 

4                      89.2 

Average  belonging 
at  end  of  year 

94.4 

5                      80.4 

85.6 

6                      78.4 

81.8 

7                      68.3 

70.9 

8                      52.0 

55.4 

9                      39.0 

42.3 

Without  entering  into  the  reasons,  this  one  illustration  shows 
that  figures  based  on  a  single  day  in  the  year  would  always  give 
more  favorable  results  in  estimating  retentions  than  those  which 
are  based  upon  a  total  registration.  So  far  as  appears  in  the 
text,  Dr.  Thorndike  has  not  given  this  phase  of  the  matter  any 
consideration. 

If,  by  the  foregoing  analysis,  we  have  demonstrated  that  in 
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certain  cases  tlie  starting  point  of  Dr.  Thomdike's  calculation  was 
erroneous,  and  have  established  a  strong  probability  that  in  all 
other  cases  it  was  also  erroneous,  though  not  perhaps  in  a  like 
degree,  it  would  seem  quite  unnecessary  to  examine  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method.  It  might,  however,  be  urged  that,  assuming 
an  initial  error,  such  error  was  in  large  part  compensated  by  the 
system  of  "corrections"  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  which  has 
been  cited  from  Dr.  Thorndikc's  monograph.  We  are  not,  it  is 
true,  told  how  these  corrections  have  been  made,  but  we  can  form 
some  estimate  of  their  extent  by  comparing  Dr.  Thomdike's  final 
results  with  the  preliminary  results  obtained  from  (the  grade 
populations  in  the  few  cases  in  which  he  definitely  tells  us  how 


Percentage  op  Retention  op  the  Children  who  Enter  School 

COMPARISON    OF   FINAL  AND    PRELIMINARY  RESULTS   OF   DR.   THORNDIKE's 

calculations 


Fourth 
Grade 

Fifth 
Grade 

Sixth 
Grade 

Seventh 
Grade 

1  Eighth 
Grade 

Ninth 
Grade 

71.0 

71.8 

—0.8 

53.0 

53.6 

—0.6 

32.0 

35.5 

—2.5 

22.0 

22.2 

—0.2 

14.4 

14.7 

—0.3 

98.0 

93.0 

+  5.0 

86.0 
78.9 

+  7.1 

78.0 
69.3 

+  8.7 

57.0 

49.4 

+  7.6 

44.0 

37.5 

+  6.5 

85.0 

85.5 

—0.5 

76.0 

74.4 

+  1.5 

68.0 
63.8 

+  4.2 

57.0 

53.0 

+  4.0 

35.0 

32.0 

+  3.0 

94.0 

95.5 

—1.5 

63.0 
60.4 

+  2.6 

35.0 

36.7 

—1.7 

27.0 

24.8 
+  2.2 

21.0 

17.2 

+  3.8 

86.6 

86.6 

Oj 

73.2 

70.1 

+  3.1 

57.3 
55.0 

+  2.3 

48.0 

42.3 

+  6.3 

30.6 

27.4 

+  3.2 

84.0 

83.0 

+  1.0 

81.0 

78.0 

+  3.0 

64.0 

63.0 

+  1.0 

54.0 

48.0 

+  6.0 

43.0 

36.0 

+  7.0 

99.0 

96.4 

+  2.6 

94.0 

90.4 

+  3.6 

94.0 

89.1 

+  4.9 

72.0 

67.4 

+  4.6 

72.0 
66.8 

+  5.2 

58.0 

53.0 

+  5.0 

Cities 


Baltimore, 

Final 

Preliminary. . .  . 
Difference 

Denver. 

Final 

Preliminary .... 
Difference 

New  Haven. 

Final 

Preliminary 

Difference 

St.  Louis  (white). 

Final 

Preliminary 

Difference 

Trenton. 

Final 

Preliminary 

Difference 

Waterbury. 

Final 

Preliminary .... 
Difference 

Worcester. 

Final 

Preliminary 

Difference 
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he  estimated  the  number  of  chiklrcn  entering  school  each  year. 
The  final  results  are  taken  from  page  15  of  his  pamphlet,  the 
preliminary  results  from  pagx?  42,  except  in  the  case  of  Baltimore 
and  Trenton  which  have  been  calculated  according  to  the  indica- 
tions given  on  page  46. 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  statement  does  not  disclose 
anv  general  tendencv  in  tliese  corrections.  While  the  final  results 
are  generally  higher  than  the  preliminary  results,  it  is  not  always 
so.  In  Baltimore  the  final  results  are  uniformly  lower  than  the 
preliminary,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight,  occurring  mainly  in 
the  decimals,  that  one  involuntarily  thinks  of  somewhat  summary 
rounding-off  processes.  With  trifling  exceptions,  the  result  of 
corrections  in  the  other  cases  is  to  increase  the  preliminary  figures. 
In  the  fourth  grade  the  corrections  are  very  small.  In  seven  cities 
there  is  a  net  increase  of  5.8  points,  or  an  average  increase  of 
less  than  one  point.  In  the  eighth  grade,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  corrections  show  27.6  points  increase,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
four  points.  As  the  bases  in  the  eighth  grade  are  much  lower 
than  in  the  fourth  the  percentage  increase  would  be  relatively 
much  more.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  maximum  plus  correction 
is  8.7  points  and  the  maximum  minus  correction,  2.5  points,  and 
that  these  maxima  apply  to  the  sixth  grade.  The  maximum  plus 
correction  in  points  is  generally  found  in  the  sixth  grade  or  above. 
If  we  were  to  calculate  it  in  per  cent  it  would  probably  always  be 
found  in  the  eighth  grade,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
smallest  in  the  fourth  grade. 

If  we  examine  the  nature  of  these  corrections  we  find  them 
reducible  to  what  may  be  termed  the  population  factor.  They 
relate  to  the  changes  in  the  school  population  brought  about  (a) 
by  death,  (b)  by  natural  increase  of  population,  (c)  by  migration. 
Por  the  purposes  of  the  study  of  elimination  in  schools  the  third 
element  is  a  negligible  quantity.  The  persons  who  flock  to  our 
cities  and  disturb  the  natural  age  distribution  of  tlie  population 
are  not  persons  of  the  school  age.  Some  few,  perhaps,  come  from 
country  villages  and  to^vns  and  slightly  increase  the  numbers  in 
the  high  schools,  but  in  the  elementary  schools  this  consideration 
has  very  little  weight.  The  main  fact,  as  stated  with  admirable 
clearness  in  Mr.  Ayres's  paper  on  the  "Factors  affecting  Grade 
Distribution,"  is,  in  general  terms,  that  at  any  given  time  the  pupils 
of  the  eighth  grade  are  survivors  of  classes  entering  schools  at 
least  eight  years  ago,  while  pupils  of  the  fourth  grade  are  survivors 
of  those  who  entered  at  least  four  years  ago,  and  that  in  a  growing 
population  each  generation  is  larger  than  that  which  preceded  it. 
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While  we  liave  exact  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  applying  the 
corrections  in  a  few  cases  only,  the  general  result  is  about  what 
was  to  be  anticipated:  namely,  to  enhancx?  the  relative  numlx}rs 
of  the  eighth  grade  in  a  comparison  with  former  entering  classes, 
over  what  they  would  be  in  comparison  with  present  entering 
classes. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  system  of  corrections  does  not  relieve 
the  situation,  which,  briefly,  seems  to  be  this:  Present  grades  are 
compared  with  assumed  present  entering  classes.  These  results 
are  so  corrected  that  higher  grades  are  compared  with  correspond- 
ing former  entering  classes.  But  present  entering  classes  are,  in 
demonstrated  cases,  estimated  at  too  high  a  figure.  ITcnce,  the 
resulting  relative  figures  are  too  low  throughout  before  the  correc- 
tion is  applied.  The  correction  affects  the  relative  position  of  one 
member  of  the  series  to  another,  but  does  not  materiallv  affect  the 
position  of  the  series  as  a  whole  to  unity,  that  is,  its  general  level. 

The  fundamental  error  in  Dr.  Thorndike's  calculations  seems 
to  lie  in  an  undue  emphasis  on  the  numbers  found  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  grades.  The  statement  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren entering  school  ''has  to  be  inferred  from  the  number  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades"  points  to  this  undue  emphasis. 
He  is,  however,  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  retardation  factor. 
He  says,  "It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  great 
drop  in  grade  populations  from  grade  1  to  gi-ade  2  is  due  to  actual 
elimination  from  school.  The  number  of  pupils  entering  school 
is  in  many  cases  less  than  the  number  in  the  first  grade,  and  even 
less  than  one-third  of  the  number  in  grades  1,  2  and  3."  He 
knows,  in  short,  the  existence  of  the  retardation  factor,  but  it  is 
extremely  dubious  whether  he  realizes  its  full  import.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  critical  literature  is  almost  entirely  a  product 
of  the  last  year  and  a  half,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  full  significance  of  the  retardation  factor  should  have  escaped 
Dr.  Thorndike's  attention.  In  view  of  recent  discussion,  I  think 
we  can  say  with  perfect  truth  that  the  number  of  children  entering 
school  each  year  will  never  be  as  great  as  the  number  of  children 
in  the  first  grade,  that  in  all  cases  will  it  be  "less  than  one-third 
of  the  number  in  grades  1,  2  and  3,"  and  that  in  almost  every 
case  it  will  be  less  than  the  number  of  children  in  either  the  second 
or  the  third  grade. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  will  have  been  accomplished  if  it 
has  shown  that,  admirable  as  Dr.  Thorndike's  work  is  in  many 
ways,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  the  problem 
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of  elimination.  Striving-  to  make  this  point  clear  it  may  have 
heen  necessary  at  times  to  adopt  a  tone  of  apparently  hostile 
criticism  in  explaining  points  of  difference.  It  would,  however, 
he  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  Dr.  Thorndike's 
work,  for  he  has  placed  the  educational  world  under  great  obliga- 
tions in  calling  attention  to  this  most  important  problem.  Of  the 
significance  of  the  issue  involved  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  it  is  of  importance  to  test 
the  links  in  his  chain  of  reasoning  and  discover  w^hethcr  his  analysis 
is  correct  both  in  principle  and  in  its  resulting  measurements,  but 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps  more  important  that 
educators  should  go  to  work  to  strengthen  the  weak  points  in  our 
educational  system  which  he  has  brought  clearly  into  light. 

The  purpose  of  our  article  has  been  critical  rather  than  con- 
structive. It  is  the  outgrowth  of  several  months'  work  which  has 
been  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  and  myself. 
Impressed  as  we  were  with  the  grave  importance  of  the  subjects 
of  retardation  and  elimination,  we  undertook  to  collect  from  the 
school  re}X)rts  of  one  hundred  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  ten  years  all  the  data  contained  in  such 
reports  which  in  any  way  demonstrated  the  existence  of  retarda- 
tion or  helped  to  elucidate  the  problem.  The  material  is  well  in 
hand  and  will  soon  go  to  the  press. 

The  information  obtained  is  more  extensive  and  more  valu- 
able than  we  had  anticipated.  It  is,  however,  most  diverse  as  to 
form  and  manner  of  treatment  and  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the 
collection  of  material  it  became  evident  that  the  mere  publication 
of  statistical  tables  without  an  effort  to  interpret  them  would  only 
be  valuable  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  persons  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subject  and  able  to  read  the  story  which  the 
figures  tell. 

The  study  of  the  figures  has,  we  believe,  thrown  considerable 
light  on  the  problem  of  retardation  and  its  cognate  problem  of 
elimination.  Speaking  generally,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  problem  is  one  of  infinite  complexity,  it  would  seem  that  in 
relation  to  elimination,  grades  and  ages  must  be  studied  in  closest 
possible  relations.  If  children  remain  in  school,  almost  without 
exception,  until  they  are  twelve  years  of  age  and  with  a  loss  of 
only  about  10  per  cent  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  it  may  indeed 
seem  strange  that  so  many  leave  school  in  the  early  grades.  Dr. 
Thomdike  is  conscious  of  this  anomaly  and  seeks  to  explain  it.'"^ 
*0p.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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The  explanation  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  age  elimination  should 
be  studied  with  far  greater  care  than  it  has  heretofore  received.* 
The  surface  indications  from  our  study  of  the  reports  mentioned 
and  the  data  gathered  from  them  are  that  a  study  of  age  elimina- 
tion in  connection  with  the  grades  will  yield  results  which  differ 
not  a  little  from  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Thorndike.  The  relative 
position  of  different  cities  will  probably  be  slightly  modified,  but 
the  main  result  to  be  foreseen  is  that  actual  elimination,  while  still 
considerable,  will  undoubtedly  prove  less  than  Dr.  Thorndike  has 
stated. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
importance  of  the  discussion  lies  in  the  subject  itself  rather  than 
in  the  details  of  its  treatment.  If  elimination  is  to  be  measured, 
it  should  be  measured  accurately.  If,  as  we  have  sought  to  demon- 
strate, the  measurements  stated  by  Dr.  Thorndike  are  not  wholly 
correct,  it  is  our  hope  that  someone  will  give  us  a  measurement 
more  generally  acceptable,  which  will  be  as  convincing  as  the 
work  of  Dr.  Thorndike  has  been  brilliant.  That  there  should 
be  differences  of  opinion,  both  as  to  measurement  and  as  to  causes 
in  the  first  statement  and  discussion  of  the  problem,  is  but  natural. 
But  these  differences  and  their  discussion  should  not  arouse  a  mere 
delight  in  scientific  controversy,  but  rather  lead  to  a  more  intense 
interest  in  the  subject  itseK  and  a  keener  realization  of  what 
every  serious  attempt  to  elucidate  this  important  problem  means 
as  a  contribution  to  the  rational  and  conservative  criticism  of  our 
educational  system. 

*Iu  illustration  of  this  point  I  would  cite  the  case  of  Maiden.  Mass. 
In  Dr.  Thorndike's  monograph  it  is  stated  that  13.3  per  cent  of  the  children 
who  enter  school  in  that  city  never  reach  the  fourth  grade.  The  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Henly.  claims  that  no  childi'en  leave  his 
schools  before  reaching  the  fourteenth  birthday.  He  has  furnished  me  the 
age  and  gi-ade  distribution  of  December  3,  1908,  and  his  figures  confirm  this 
claim,  since  thirteen-year-old  pupils  are  as  numerous  as  twelve-year  olds. 
In  a  total  school  population  of  59S8  there  are  just  nineteen  pupils  of 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  upward  in  the  first  three  grades.  The  maximum 
age  class  is  G61  pupils.  If  each  entering  class  were  as  large  and  lost  as 
many  as  nineteen  before  reaching  the  fourth  grade  it  would  imply  a  loss 
of  less  than  3  per  cent.  It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  repetition  of 
the  first  grade  is  so  frequent  in  Maiden,  that  this  grade  numbered  on 
December  3,  1908,  1003  against  697  in  the  second  grade. 
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INSANE. 

By  Claka  Haekison  Town^ 
Resident  Psychologist,  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  FranJcford,  Pa. 

Psychological  metliods  of  studying  association  have  been 
widely  used  of  late  to  render  practical  service  in  the  clinical  exam- 
ination of  the  mentally  abnormal.  During  the  last  three  years 
we  have  subjected  the  various  methods  to  a  thorough  test  in  the 
examination  of  our  patients,  with  most  interesting  and,  we  feel, 
quite  valuable  results.  The  tests  have  proven  useful,  not  only  as  a 
method  of  securing  material  for  a  study  of  the  association  processes 
employed  by  the  insane,  but  also  as  a  means  of  uncovering  those 
hidden  thoughts  and  feelings,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  tlie  individual  mind 
and  therefore  to  successful  therapeutic  treatment.  Absolutely 
nothing  can  be  done  toward  establishing  a  saner  point  of  view  in  a 
mind  which  has  lost  its  true  perspective  until  the  physician  actually 
understands  the  baffiing  perplexities  which  have  perverted  the  one- 
time normal  mind  of  his  patient.  Such  an  understanding  has 
more  than  once  enabled  us  to  build  up  in  our  patients'  minds  the 
power  of  recognizing  hallucinatory  voices  at  their  true  value,  and 
this  recognition  w^as  followed  by  a  determined  and  successful  effort 
on  their  part  to  overcome  the  voices  by  methods  of  mental  discipline 
suggested  by  us.  It  is  this  adaptibility  of  association  tests  to  the 
study  of  the  insane  as  individuals  rather  than  as  insane  types  that  I 
wish  particularly  to  discuss. 

There  are  two  general  foi-ms  of  verbal  association  tests  in  use 
by  psychologists,  each  of  which  is  capable  of,  and  has  been  sub- 
jected to,  various  modifications.  The  first  is  the  association  reac- 
tion introduced  by  Galton,  1879,  where  a  word  is  called  out  by  the 
experimenter  or  presented  visually,  to  which  the  subject  responds 
?is  quickly  as  possible  by  pronouncing  the  first  word  which  occurs 
to  him  after  hearing  the  stimulus  word,  the  time  being  recorded  by 
the  experimenter.  In  Galton' s  experiments  the  first  two  associa- 
tions were  recorded  and  timed.  A  long  list  of  such  reactions  are 
taken,  the  numbers  var^dng  with  the  experimenter;  for  instance 
Galton  took  75,  Jung  takes  100  and  Scripture  25.     The  second 
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method  secures  a  series  of  written  words  thought  of  consecutively 
by  the  subject  after  stimulation  by  a  spoken  or  written  word.  The 
length  of  the  series  varies  with  different  investigators,  some  requir- 
ing 5  words,  others  100  or  more. 

Much  has  already  been  written  pointing  out  the  value  of  the 
association  reaction  method  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  the  individual 
mind.  Galton  himself  writes  of  his  results,  "They  lay  bare  the 
foundations  of  a  man's  thoughts  with  curious  distinctness  and 
exhibit  his  mental  anatomy  with  more  vividness  and  truth  than  he 
would  probably  care  to  publish  to  the  world."  Jung  has  modified 
the  original  method  both  in  procedure  and  in  treatment  of  results, 
and  this  modification  he  believes  renders  it  capable  of  detecting  not 
only  individual  thought  tendencies  but  also  diiferences  in  the 
accompanying  emotional  tone.  This  he  accomplishes  by  interpret- 
ing the  variations  in  the  association  reaction  times  in  terms  of 
emotion.  He  believes  that  unusually  long  reaction  times  indicate 
the  presence  of  some  emotional  complex  either  directly  associated 
with  the  stimulus  w^ord,  to  which  the  response  is  delayed,  or  with 
the  immediately  preceding  stimuli  or  responses.  Sometimes  he 
claims  several  consecutive  reactions  are  lengthened  by  the  effect  of 
one  emotionally  exciting  stimulus.  His  modification  of  procedure 
consists  in  a  repetition  of  the  series  of  reactions  upon  its  completion, 
the  subject  being  told  to  respond  as  before  with  the  first  word  of 
which  he  thinks,  but  to  give  the  same  word  as  at  first,  if  possible, 
A  failure  to  repeat  the  original  response  to  a  word  Jung  finds 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  an  emotional  complex.  Moreover,  he 
finds  in  his  results  a  correlation  between  such  lapses  of  memory  in 
the  second  series  and  lengthened  reaction  times  in  the  first.  The 
slight  lengthening  of  the  time  indicative  of  an  emotional  complex 
is  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  control,  and  in  many  instances  beyond 
the  knowledge,  of  the  subject. 

Jung  believes  himself  able  by  this  combination  of  association 
reaction  and  memory  test  to  detect  not  only  emotional  complexes 
known  to  the  subject,  but  also  such  complexes  of  which  the  subject 
himself  is  quite  unconscious  but  which,  nevertheless,  according  to 
Jung,  Freud  and  Janet,  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mental 
state  of  the  individual.  The  conscious  realization  and  actual  verbal 
expression  of  the  submerged  emotional  complex  is  thought  by  Freud 
to  be  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria  and  by  Jung  the 
effect  is  believed  to  be  beneficial  in  cases  of  dementia  prsecox  as 
well.  To  obtain  this  conscious  realization  of  the  details  of  the 
complex,  however,  the  association  test  must  be  supplemented  by 
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the  use  of  the  analytic  method  of  Freud.  The  association  reaction 
gives  the  chie  Mhich  points  out  that  such  a  complex  exists  and  must 
be  brought  to  the  surface;  by  the  Freud  method  this  is  realized. 

"Wliether  we  subscribe  to  the  theory  of  subconscious  mind  or 
not,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  usefulness  of  any  simple  test 
which  will  help  us  to  penetrate  to  the  carefully  guarded  secrets  of 
the  conscious  mind.  In  the  examination  of  the  insane,  especially 
paranoiacs  who  wish  to  conceal  their  true  state  of  mind,  such  a 
means  of  gaining  information,  if  accurate,  cannot  be  too  highly 
valued. 

Our  experience  in  using  this  method  with  our  patients  has  con- 
vinced us,  however,  that  although  the  presence  of  emotion  often  does 
cause  a  lengthening  of  the  reaction  time,  there  are  other  factors 
of  quite  a  diiferent  type  w^hich  frequently  result  in  just  as  pro- 
nounced a  lengthening.  Many  of  the  insane  are  so  absorbed  by 
insistent  ideas,  delusions,  and  hallucinations  that  the  stimulus  word 
makes  little  impression  on  their  conciousness ;  they  are  aware  of  it 
in  a  vague  sort,  of  way  but  only  react  after  a  long  interv^al.  The 
delay,  however,  is  not  due  to  any  mental  process  awakened  by  the 
stimulus  but  to  the  effort  required  to  detach  themselves  from  their 
all-absorbing  mental  preoccupation.  This  condition  was  noted  espe- 
cially in  the  acute  hallucinatory  stage  of  dementia  prsecox  Other 
patients  have  lost  all  power  of  concentration,  any  trivial  impression 
suffices  to  distract  their  thought,  and  such  distraction  very  fre- 
quently results  in  a  much  delayed  reaction.  Thus  subjective  and 
objective  conditions  entirely  unrelated  to  the  stimulus  often  pro- 
duce abnormally  long  reactions.  One  patient  unwittingly  endorsed 
Jung's  theory  by  remarking,  "When  you  say  anything  that  refers 
to  my  home,  my  mind  seems  to  be  a  blank  for  a  few  moments." 
Others,  however,  responded  very  promptly  to  words  which  I  knew 
aroused  them  emotionally  and  more  slowly  to  those  which  they 
evidently  received  with  the  utmost  indifference.  These  short 
times  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stimulus  aroused 
a  line  of  thought  intense  and  near  the  surface,  while  the  long  ones 
were  the  result  of  directly  opposite  conditions,  an  uninteresting, 
non-inspiring  stimulus  word. 

Another  form  of  test,  a  modification  of  the  second  general 
method  described  above,  has  proven  much  more  useful  in  our  work 
with  the  insane.  This  greater  success  is  largely  due  to  its  complete 
freedom  from  external  control  or  suggestion  which  makes  it  an  ideal 
medium  for  self-expression.  This  method,  which  is  one  used  by 
Doctor  Witmer,  aims  to  study  the  associations  of  a  subject  as  ex- 
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pressed  in  his  thought  during  fifteen  consecutive  minutes.  The  sub- 
ject writes  a  list  of  words  during  this  period.  He  is  told  to  write 
as  quickly  as  possible  whatever  words  occur  to  him,  suppressing 
none  and  exercising  no  discrimination.  No  stimulus  word  is  given 
to  initiate  the  train  of  thought,  even  that  being  left  to  the  free  play 
of  the  subject's  imagination.  The  value  of  such  a  list  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  close  attention  of  the  experimenter  to  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  subject  as  he  writes.  He  must  know  just 
what  words  are  suggested  by  sounds,  by  objects  in  the  immediate 
environment,  or  by  any  other  transient  conditions  effecting  the  sub- 
ject's consciousness.  After  the  list  is  complete  the  experimenter 
goes  over  the  words  with  the  subject  in  order  to  gain  all  possible 
light  on  those  associations  which  may  not  be  clear  to  him. 

Such  lists  furnish  rich  material  for  the  study  of  the  associative 
processes,  of  the  quality  of  thought  content,  and  of  fatigue.  Our 
results  along  these  lines  will  be  reported  elsewhere  ;*  here  T  wish 
only  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  test  for  the  study  of  the  actual 
mental  content  of  the  individual  patient. 

For  this  purpose  the  words  of  such  a  list  are  arranged  in 
several  classes,  those  suggested  by  the  immediate  environment,  by 
personal  experience,  by  subjects  of  study,  by  the  world  environ- 
ment; names  of  objects,  concepts,  proper  names,  and  words  without 
thought  content  (connectives,  etc.),  classified  simply  as  parts  of 
speech.  Each  of  these  classes  is  minutely  sub-divided,  so  that  after 
analysis  we  know  exactly  what  proportion  of  words  were  suggested 
by  visible  objects,  sounds,  odors,  etc. ;  what  proportion  referred  to 
history,  botany,  etc. ;  what  proportion  related  to  home,  social  life, 
etc. ;  to  animals,  flowers,  food,  drink  or  other  world  objects ;  to  emo- 
tion, religion,  art,  etc. ;  the  proportion  made  up  of  names  of  self, 
relatives,  noted  people  or  places ;  the  proportion  of  adjectives, 
conjunctions,  etc.  The  actual  dominance  of  any  distinct  line  of 
thought  is  by  this  analysis  immediately  discovered ;  if  a  large 
proportion  of  words  refer  to  religion,  to  business,  to  some  personal 
experience,  or  to  self,  light  is  at  once  thrown  on  the  mental  content. 

Such  lists  taken  at  intervals  in  the  progress  of  a  disease 
serve  to  show  when  certain  tendencies  of  thought  are  losing  their 
hold  and  others  developing.  The  list  of  one  patient  contained  a 
remarkably  large  proportion  of  words  pertaining  to  religion,  and 
also  a  large  number  referring  to  herself.  A  second  list  secured 
after  an  intermission  of  some  months  showed  a  decline  of  the 
religious  fer^'or,  while  the  egoism  still  remained. 

♦"Experimental    Studies  in   Psycholojiy   and   Pedagogy,"   No.   4,   1909, 
The  Psychological  Clinic  Press,  Philadelphia. 
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A  patient  whose  mind  is  much  occupied  by  some  idea  or  group 
of  ideas,  is,  as  a  rule,  unable  to  write  for  so  long  a  period  as  fifteen 
minutes  without  using  some  words  indicative  of  those  ideas.  In 
many  instances  the  patients  lapse  into  sentence  form  and  write 
fragmentary  records  of  their  mental  experiences.  Patients  who  are 
habitually  reticent  and  who  divulge  nothing  even  when  questioned 
often  lack  the  control  necessary  to  avoid  doing  so  in  the  course  of 
such  a  test.  They  lose  the  idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  writing  and 
write  for  themselves,  expressing  what  they  feel.  I  have  had  a 
patient  look  ^ip  while  writing  her  list  and  say,  "I  am  talking  to  you 
no^v",  and  the  words  she  wrote  proved  to  be  a  personal  confession. 

One  patient  who  w^as  passing  through  a  silent  engrossed  state 
in  which  she  said  little  and  appeared  to  casual  observers  almost 
normal,  wrote  a  list  which,  beginning  with  her  own  name  and 
address  and  the  names  of  several  towns  in  which  she  had  lived, 
launched  out  after  the  first  five  minutes  into  the  expression  of  the 
belief  that  she  had  died  the  previous  spring  and  had  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  that  since  that  time  she  had  died  and  been  raised 
four  times,  that  she  is  at  present  engaged  in  saving  souls,  that  she 
saved  one  hundred  and  seventy  on  the  previous  night,  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  one  hmidred  and  twenty-five  children,  etc.  Having 
written  so  much  she  was  for  quite  a  while  willing  to  talk  and 
enlarged  greatly  on  all  that  she  had  w^ritten.  It  was  impossible  to 
gain  much  information  about  this  patient  by  the  Jung  method.  Her 
longest  reaction,  following  one  of  average  length,  was  that  which 
measured  cat — dog,  while  words  which  evidently  did  effect  her 
emotionally  met  with  a  more  prompt  response.  Her  mind  was  so 
engrossed  by  her  thoughts  and  emotions  that  words  in  line  with 
them  evoked  a  quick  response,  while  other  words  received  little 
attention  and  resulted  in  slow  reactions. 

From  another  list  written  by  a  patient  suffering  from  melan- 
cholia one  could  build  up  the  picture  of  a  hopelessly  sad  woman 
who  had  passed  through  some  great  trouble,  who  was  tortured  with 
r(>gret  and  self -accusation,  who  believed  herself  possessed  by  some 
evil  spirit  and  destined  never  again  to  see  her  home,  who  thought 
herself  incapable  of  affection  and  yet  who,  in  reality,  mourned  and 
longed  for  her  family.  There  was  not  a  word  in  the  entire  list  of 
eighty-two  words  which  did  not  refer  to  her  own  condition  or  its 
cause ;  and  not  an  idea  or  delusion  of  all  that  persistently  haunted 
her  but  was  expressed  therein. 

Another  woman  in  a  greatly  confused,  delusional  state,  wrote 
a  long  list  in  which  references  to  her  home,  husband  and  family 
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abounded,  and  in  wliicli  slie  expressed  certain  peculiar  delusions  in 
regard  to  colors  and  to  sin,  betrayed  auditory  hallucinations  by 
recording  what  the  creaking  shoes  of  a  passer-by  said  to  her,  and 
wrote  of  her  own  condition  and  fear  of  becoming  insane. 

One  woman,  reserved,  evidently  from  a  fear  of  the  conse- 
quence of  speaking  out,  wrote  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
words  in  which  the  name  of  a  certain  man  appeared  forty  times, 
the  word  man  thirteen  times  and  in  many  other  words  referred  to 
the  same  individual.  This  was  the  first  intimation  she  had  given 
of  the  presence  of  any  such  complex. 

In  another  list  the  following  group  of  words  appear :  ''Occult, 
astrologer,  necromancer,  clairvoyant,  slate,  write,  pencil,  think, 
Dr.  Hyslop,  book,  dreams,  thoughts,  mind,  reason,  art,  mind,  intel- 
lect." The  writer  had  read  Doctor  Hyslop's  book  and  had  been 
greatly  impressed  with  his  ideas.  She  had  subsequently  tried  to 
develop  occult  power  in  herself  and  had  succeeded  in  receiving 
mysterious  messages  on  the  slate,  and  also  without  it  in  states  of 
passive  reverie.  She  encouraged  this  state  of  mind  to  a  greater 
and  greater  extent  until  she  reached  the  point  where  she  would  sit 
up  most  of  the  night  engrossed  by  the  mysterious  thoughts  which 
came  to  her.     Finally  she  completely  lost  control  of  her  mind. 

Many  more  examples  could  be  quoted,  but  enough  have  been 
presented  to  demonstrate  that  in  this  method  lies  another  means  of 
discovering  the  actual  mental  condition  of  our  patients,  a  means 
that  is  often  adapted  for  use  in  cases  where  certain  mental  compli- 
cations make  the  Jung  method  valueless.  The  Jung  method,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  sometimes  be  used  satisfactorily  with  patients 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  induce  to  write.  In  using  the  Jung  method 
with  the  insane,  however,  too  much  significance  must  not  be 
attached  to  the  length  of  the  reaction.  Long  reactions  due  to  pre- 
occupation or  lack  of  interest  in  the  stimulus  word  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  those  due  to  the  presence  of  an  associated 
emotional  complex. 
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MiiNTAL  Healing  and  the  Emmanuel  Movement. 

(Conclusion) 

4.  As  a  System  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy. 

"We  are  prone  to  judge  men  by  the  company  they  keep.  The  fact 
that  reputable  psychologists  are  contributors  to  Psychothei-apy  will  be 
accepted  by  many  as  a  guarantee  of  the  psychological  foundation  of  the 
system.  Three  American  psychologists  appear  in  the  list  of  contributors 
to  this  publication,  Professor  Angell  of  Chicago,  Professor  Jastrow  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Adjunct  Professor  Woodworth  of  Columbia.  The  con- 
tributions of  Professors  Angell  and  Woodworth  have  already  made  their 
appearance.  Neither  of  these  articles  affords  the  slightest  support  for 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  psychotherapeutic  work  of  Worcester 
and  his  associates.  The  unreflecting  public,  however,  without  even 
reading  these  articles,  will  assume  that  these  professional  psychologists 
have  lent  the  force  of  their  academic  position  and  personal  authority  to 
promote  the  Emmanuel  Movement.  Why  should  reputable  men  of 
science  be  represented  in  a  publication  which  x)ermits  the  president  and 
founder  of  the  English  Society  of  Emmanuel  to  make  the  following 
statement :  ^-^ 

"Tlie  Society  of  Emmanuel  has  now  a  secure  position.  Its  work 
has  gained  public  and  authoritative  recognition.  Diiring  the  last 
year,  for  example,  1,086  treatments  have  been  given  to  the  suffering. 
The  results  have  been  most  encouraging.  Among  the  cases  success- 
fully treated  may  be  mentioned  one  of  cancer,  in  which  ease  the 
specialist  called  in  had  given  the  sufferer  only  three  months  to  live. 
By  means  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  prayer  a  complete  cure  was 
effected. 

"Again,  there  are  cases  of  rupture,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  loco- 
motor ataxia,  colitis,  and  numerous  cases  affecting  more  directly  the 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  in  all  of  which  a  complete  cure 
was  brought  about  by  the  same  means.  In  all  these  cases  there  is 
complete  evidence  as  to  the  disease,  and  subsequently  as  to  the 
recovered  health  of  the  patient.  And  these  are  but  a  fraction  of  the 
actual  number  of  cures."^ 

^Psychotherapy,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  p.  89. 
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We  recall  that  some  years  ago  an  institution  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  calling  itself  the  American  School  of  Science,  published  a  work 
on  "Hypnotism,  the  World's  Greatest  Power."  This  work  contained 
articles  by  a  number  of  well-known  psychologists.  The  articles  were 
scientific  and  conservative  statements  of  fact  and  theory,  but  their 
employment  in  this  publication  was  intended  to  give  a  false  reputation 
to  an  institution  whose  object  was  the  instruction  of  the  general  public 
in  the  art  of  hypnotism.  "When,"  says  the  prospectus,  "a  few  traveling 
hypnotists  more  or  less  deft  in  the  art  but  ignorant  of  the  science,  were 
the  only  votaries  of  hypnotism,  there  was  room  for  doubt  as  to  its 
genuineness,  but  when  the  leading  universities  of  the  civilized  world 
speak  through  their  professors  of  psychology  and  philosophy  to  an  intelli- 
gent public,  all  doubts  must  be  dispelled.  When  our  universities  recog- 
nize this  branch  as  a  part  of  their  curriculum,  hypnotism  takes  its 
place  as  a  branch  of  education."-  It  appeared  later  that  the  authors  of 
these  articles  had  been  induced  to  write  them  through  misrepresentation, 
and  subsequently  they  made  a  formal  protest  against  the  use  to  which 
their  contributions  had  been  put.  Do  Professors  Angell  and  Woodworth 
fully  appreciate  the  interpretation  which  may  be  given  to  the  association 
of  their  personal  authority  and  academic  position  with  the  active  exploi- 
tation of  this  Boston  system  of  psychotherapy  ? 

Sometimes  without  warrant  a  great  name  may  be  used  to  support  a 
weak  cause.^  Thus  the  claim  is  made  that  Dr.  Worcester  is  a  trained 
psychologist  and  a  student  of  Wundt's.  This  means  a  great  deal,  when 
we  consider  that  for  years  students  of  psychology  have  gone  to  Wundt's 
laboratory  at  Leipzig  to  complete  their  professional  training.  It  there- 
fore becomes  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  in  what  sense  Dr.  Worcester  is 
a  psychologist  and  a  student  of  Wundt's.  It  appears  from  "Who's  WIio 
in  America"  that  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  at  the  TJniver- 

''In  answer  to  a  letter  from  an  applicant,  the  president  of  tliis  insti- 
tution writes,  "I  asked  my  secretary  to  send  you  our  new  treatise  on 
personal  magnetism,  hj-pnotism,  magnetic  healing,  suggestive  therapeutics, 
and  allied  phenomena.  I  am  now  writing  to  ask  if  it  reached  you  safely. 
I  know  you  will  find  this  booklet  interesting ;  it  tells  of  the  marvelous 
possibilities  which  can  be  attained  through  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences. 
If  you  have  read  it  you  will  then  understand  why  progressive  business  and 
professional  men  are  absorbed  in  the  study  of  personal  magnetism  and 
hypnotism,  why  our  instruction  is  endorsed  by  scientists  of  world-wide 
reputation  as  the  most  practical,  thorough,  and  comprehensive  course  ever 
given  to  the  public. 

^'For  the  first  time  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  world 
have  through  their  specialists  made  all  the  secrets  of  these  wonderful 

sciences  public.     Men  like  Professor  of  Yale,  of  Harvard, 

of  Princeton, of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  others  equally 

noted,  thirty  in  all,  tell  you  just  how  you  can  develop  and  use  the  most 
mysterious  power  known  to  man.  How  well  their  efforts  liave  heen  appre- 
ciated may  be  judged  by  the  chorus  of  gi-ateful  praise  which  is  coming  from 
thousands  of  successful  st-adents  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  matters 
not  what  you  business  is,  you  can  use  this  secret  knowledge  to  your 
advantage." 

^\s,  for  example.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  in  connection  with  the  Em- 
manuel Movement. 
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sity  of  Leipzig,  but  tliis  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  had  received 
instruction  in  psychology.  It  is  also  true  that  Dr.  Worcester  taught 
philosophy  and  psychology  while  acting  as  chaplain  at  Lehigh  University. 
This  likewise  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  question,  because  certain 
institutions  of  learning  assign  the  task  of  teaching  philosophy  and 
psychology  to  anyone  they  please,  irrespective  of  previous  training  and 
professional  equipment.  Since  Worcester  taught  psychology  at  Lehigh, 
our  standards  of  professional  training  in  psychology  have  been  raised. 
In  the  world  of  science,  fitness  to  teach  psychology  rests  upon  adequate 
training  in  experimental  method  and  upon  the  possession  of  scientific 
capacity  as  shown  in  original  contributions  to  the  science.  When  we  hear, 
therefore,  that  Worcester  was  a  student  of  Wundt's  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  we  naturally  infer  that  he  was  entered  as  a  student  in  the 
laboratory  of  psychology  and  partook,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  labora- 
tory training  in  methods  of  experimentation.  A  careful  reading  of 
"Religion  and  Medicine,"  however,  does  not  reveal  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  influence  of  the  psychological  genius  to  whom  we  owe  before  all 
others  the  development  of  modern  psychology  in  its  many  diverse 
aspects.  An  examination  of  the  catalogue  of  Lehigh  University  for  the 
year  1893-4  discloses  the  probable  explanation  of  this  failure  of  Wundt 
to  leave  an  impress  upon  his  pupil's  thought.  In  the  announcement  of 
a  course  entitled  "Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychology,"  Dr.  Worcester 
states,  "These  lectures  are  founded  principally  on  Wundt's  lectures  on 
the  same  subject  given  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  the  summer  of 
1888,"  after  which  he  cites  eight  different  standard  works  which  to- 
gether with  Wundt's  lectures  served  as  the  basis  for  his  course.  The 
sources  from  which  Dr.  Worcester's  lectures  were  drawn  have  been  so 
freely  cited  that  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if  he  had  done  any 
work  in  Wundt's  laboratory,  he  would  have  mentioned  it.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  that  no  psychologist  would  feel  justified  in  claiming 
that  he  was  a  student  of  Wundt's,  if  his  work  had  been  limited  to  attend- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  given  during  a  single  term. 

The  psychology  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement  is  not  the  psychology 
of  Wundt,  nor  indeed  of  any  psychological  laboratory.  It  is  the  psychol- 
ogy of  Hudson,  Bramwell,  and  Myers.  It  is  from  Hudson  that  Dr.  Wor- 
cester gets  his  notion  of  the  subconscious  mind,  which  he  commends  as 
an  explanation  of  double  personality.  It  is  from  Bramwell  that  he  takes 
over,  among  other  absurdities,  the  opinion  that  in  the  hypnotic  state  a 
subject  cannot  be  induced  to  commit  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  his 
moral  sense.  It  is  from  Myers,  who  has  given  expression  to  an  ancient 
theory  under  the  modern  concept  of  subconsciousness,  that  he  derives 
his  belief  in  a  hypnotism  which  brings  us  in  direct  contact  with  a  larger, 
purer,  and  nobler  consciousness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  psychology  which  underlies  Hudson's,  Myer's 
and  Worcester's  thought  is  as  old  as  human  thought  itself.  It  appears 
variously     as     neoplatonism,     animism,     psychism,     anthropomorphism. 
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occultism,  mysticism.  This  type  of  psychology,  moreov#r,  has  always 
manifested  a  special  interest  in  mental  healing.  Mr.  Myers,  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  thought,  has  simply  labored  to  give  a  new 
expression  to  an  ancient  doctrine.  It  is  in  fact  a  very  primitive  concep- 
tion that  we  find  underlying  Worcester's  psychotherapy  and  Myers'  theory 
of  subconsciousness.  Our  primeval  ancestor,  when  he  saw  the  moon 
shining  upon  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  felt  that  he  was  beholding  a 
I)ersonality  like  his  own.  Not  only  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  every  stick 
and  stone,  but  each  organ  of  the  body  was  supposed  to  be  animated  by  a 
separate  spirit.  Between  these  spirits  there  was  supposed  to  exist  a 
subtle  sympathy  by  virtue  of  which  one  was  capable  of  acting  upon 
another.  Thus,  Descartes  found  it  necessary  to  explain  that  when  the 
magnet  attracted  iron  filings,  it  was  not  because  of  any  sympathy  between 
the  magnet  and  the  filings,  but  through  the  operation  of  certain  mechani- 
cal forces.  The  notion  that  the  stars  exert  an  influence  upon  human 
destiny  dies  hard,  and  in  medicine  the  efficacy  of  mystical  signatures 
and  the  doctrine  of  essences  and  potencies  still  continue  to  play  a  popu- 
lar role  beyond  the  pale  of  science. 

While  the  psychology  of  "Keligion  and  Medicine"  is  the  psychology 
of  Myers,  Hudson,  and  Bramwell,  the  driving  force  which  has  brought 
conviction  to  Worcester  and  his  associates  is  Professor  William  James. 
"This  distinguished  writer,"  says  Dr.  Worcester,*  "goes  on  to  show  how 
levels  of  new  energy  which  have  remained  unutilized  may  be  tapped 
by  the  will  set  to  work  by  various  suggestive  methods.  Thvis  modern 
psychology  puts  its  imprimature  on  a  very  ancient  doctrine."  Without 
questioning  for  the  present  the  propriety  of  identifying  in  this  manner 
Professor  James  and  modern  psychology,  we  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
Dr.  Worcester  is  justified  in  thus  bringing  to  his  support  a  distinguished 
authority. 

That  James  has  not  been  misrepresented,  clearly  appears  from  his 
appraisement  of  Myers'  contributions  to  psychology.-'^  James  considers 
Myers'  investigations  and  his  theory  of  the  subliminal  consciousness 
a  contribution  of  great  value.  He  says,  "Looking  back  from  Frederic 
Myers'  vision  of  vastness  in  the  field  of  psychological  research  upon  the 
programme  as  most  academic  psychologists  frame  it,  one  must  confess 
that  its  limitation  at  their  hands  seems  not  only  unplausible  but  in 
truth  a  little  ridiculous."  He  adds,  "Myers'  conception  of  the  exten- 
siveness  of  the  Subliminal  Self  quite  overturns  the  classic  notion  of  what 
the  human  mind  consists  in."  "The  outlying  Subliminal  repre- 
sents according  to  him  more  fully  our  central  and  abiding  being."  And 
again  he  says,  "In  one  shape  or  another  the  Subliminal  has  come  to  stay 
with  us."  Although  Professor  James  accuses  "official"  science  of  refus- 
ing to  attend  to  subconscious  phenomena,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  science 

*R.  and  M.,  p.  104. 

'■Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  LIX,  p.  3S0. 
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has  concerned  itself  with  siibhminal  phenomena  since  the  days  of  Des- 
carteS;^  to  whom  we  owe  the  theory  of  automatic  and  reflex  functions  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  made  possible  the  development  first  of  modern 
physiology  and  then  of  psychology.  Every  few  seconds  the  eyelid  sweeps 
over  the  eyeball,  removing  dust  and  keeping  moist  its  anterior  surface.  Is 
this  the  work  of  a  benctloent  consciousness  or  merely  reflex  action?  Where 
are  we  to  draw  the  line  in  ascribing  consciousness  to  the  lower  nerve 
elements?  For  example,  the  heart  muscle  through  its  nervous  ganglia 
shows  remarkable  powers  of  spontaneous  automatism,  keeping  up  its 
ceaseless  rhj-thm  with  but  slight  modifications  throughout  a  life-time. 
Should  we  not  then  recognize  within  the  heart  a  soul  which  does  its 
duty  nobly  without  personal  interest  or  gratification?  Some  one  has 
said  that  the  first  cry  of  the  newborn  child  is  the  wail  of  a  pure  soul 
thrust  into  a  world  of  sin.  Shall  we  permit  theories  of  subconsciousness 
to  revive  fanciful  speculations  of  this  kind,  or  shall  we  continue  to  follow 
the  development  of  physiological  and  psychological  science,  and  ascribe 
the  cry  of  the  child  to  purely  mechanical  processes?  If  we  are  to 
accept  Myers'  theory  of  subconsciousness,  Descartes  labored  in  vain, 
and  the  sciences  of  psychology  and  physiology  have  been  erected  upon 
an  insecure  foundation.® 

In  this  issue,  therefore,  it  is  William  James  versus  science.  To 
uphold  his  side  of  the  contention,  James  is  compelled  to  attack  current 
psychology  just  as  Worcester  is  compelled  to  attack  current  medicine. 
Like  Worcester,  also,  he  proceeds  to  the  attack  by  accusing  psychology 
of  narrowness.  "I  record  my  bare  opinion  here,"  he  says  in  another 
place,  "unsupported  by  the  evidence,  not,  of  course,  in  order  to  convert 
anyone  to  my  view,  but  because  I  am  persuaded  that  a  serious  study  of 
these  trance  phenomena  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  psychology,  and 
think  that  my  personal  confession  may  possibly  draw  a  reader  or  two  into 
a  field  which  the  soi-disant  'scientist'  usually  refuses  to  explore."'^  And 
all  this  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  trances  of  one  medium,  Mrs.  Piper, 
whom  Professor  James  calls  "my  own  white  crow,"  who  upsets  for  him  the 
general  law  that  all  crows  are  black,  meaning  all  mediums  are  frauds.^ 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  show  that  Professor  James  wilfully  mis- 
represents the  attitude  of  scientific  men  toward  these  phenomena.  Men  of 
science  have  explored  this  field,  and  some  have  had  their  fingers  badly 
burned  by  playing  with  the  fire  of  charlantary  and  deceit.  Almost  all  of 
them  have  gained  enough  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  James, 
Hodgson,  and  Myers,  to  feel  that  these  men  utterly  fail  to  appreciate 

*To  appreciate  the  scientific  conceptions  which  have  but  recently  been 
outgrown  and  to  which  Myers  and  James  would  have  us  return,  consult 
"A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Reflex  Action."  by  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  C.  F. 
Hodge,  Ameriea7i  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  III.  pp.  71  ff.,  149  flf.,  and 
343  ff. 

"'Principles  of  Psychology,"  Vol.  I,  p.  39G. 

"'The  Will  to  Believe,"  p.  319. 
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the  first  principles  of  scientific  experimentation.''  Our  purpose  is  not 
to  answer  James,  but  to  define  his  position.  He  does  this  best  himself 
in  an  article  entitled,  "What  Psychical  Research  Has  Accomplished," 
published  in  the  Forum  for  August,  1892.     In  this  article,  James  makes 

"Nevius  gives  frauU  expression  to  tlie  conditions  which  are  usually 
insisted  upon  in  these  experiments.  "Any  experiment  to  be  successful  must 
conform  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  case.  An  experiment  with  spirits  can 
never  be  like  one  made  in  chemistry  or  physics.  A  spirit  is  an  intelligent 
and  moral  being  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  choice  as  to  where 
and  how  to  exhibit  its  presence  and  power.  A  spirit  must  be  sensitive  to 
the  moral  conditions  and  atmosphere  that  surround  it,  and  must  be  gov- 
erned by  moral  affinities  and  antipathies.  Things  that  a  spirit  will  do  in 
one  company  it  cannot  or  will  not  do  in  another.  If  spirits  have  anything 
to  do  with  these  phenomena  they  have  some  purpose  in  what  they  do.  and 
are  seeking  to  accomplish  some  end.  They  will  naturally  do  most  where 
the  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  this  end.  .  .  .  Yet  in  the  presence 
of  persons  in  whom  there  may  be  recognized  a  sufficiently  pronounced  moral 
antagonism,  the  medium  or  spirit  may  be  utterly  helpless,  or  so  guarded 
that  nothing  is  done."'  ("Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes,"  i)p.  317- 
318.) 

Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness  found  that  Professor  James  considered 
"unfair  to  the  medium,"  questions  involving  an  alternative,  where  the 
alternative  lay  between  very  strong  contrasts.  Spirits  always  prefer  the 
remote  to  the  near,  the  extraordinary  to  the  ordinary.  For  example,  a  spirit 
is  announced ;  Dr.  Furness  asks,  "Is  it  the  spirit  of  a  white  man  or  an 
Indian?"  The  answer  will  invariably  be,  "An  Indian."  A  spirit  informs 
the  sitter  through  the  medium  that  when  in  this  life  he  was  always  inter- 
ested in  books.  "Are  they  ordinary  sized  books  or  large  books?"  The 
answer  will  be,  "Large  books."  "Are  they  books  to  read,  or  books  to  write 
in,  like  keeping  accounts."  The  answer  will  be,  "They  are  books  to  keep 
accounts  in."  "Are  the  accounts  kept  in  dollars  and  cents,  or  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence."  The  answer  will  be,  "In  poimds,  shillings,  and 
pence." 

I  had  an  opportunity  personally  to  ascertain  Hodgson's  temper  and 
attitude.  On  one  occasion  he  travelled  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  to 
examine  a  medium  who  had  been  discovered  by  my  colleague.  Professor 
Newbold.  My  method  with  mediums  is  passively  to  await  developments, 
and,  wishing  neither  to  interfere  nor  give  suggestions,  I  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings  until  Professor  Newbold  announced  that  the  writing  hand  of 
the  medium  was  calling  for  me.  I  then  went  to  the  medium  from  the 
corner  of  the  room  where  I  was  otherwise  occupied,  and  saw  that  the 
medium  had  written  words  that  looked  like  "my  boy."  I  took  special  care 
not  to  read  these  words  myself,  and  forced  the  medium  to  write  them 
several  times.  Professor  Newbold  announced  from  the  appearance  of  these 
words  and  of  a  word  that  looked  like  "father,"  "It's  yoin*  father  speaking 
to  you ;  ask  him  what  he  wants."  I  then  asked.  "Is  this  my  father  who 
wants  to  speak  to  me?"  and  the  answer  came,  "Yes."  I  then  said  to  the 
hand,  "What  do  you  want  to  say?"  In  reply  to  this  and  other  questions  the 
hand  gave  me  a  lengthy  communication  involving  a  watch,  a  dog,  my 
brothers  and  sister.  Throughout,  I  asked  no  leading  question  whatever,  but 
took  simply  what  the  hand  gave,  without  suggestion.  At  the  end  of  the 
seance,  which  thoroughly  disposed  of  this  medium,  for  my  father  was  still 
living,  Mr.  Hodgson  was  extremely  indignant,  contending  that  I  had  treated 
the  medium  unfairly.  I  claimed  that  in  the  presence  of  a  communication 
from  a  supposed  spirit,  I  must  receive  in  utter  ignorance  the  information 
given  me,  no  matter  how  startling  it  might  appear.  I  must  not  be  supposed 
even  to  know  that  my  reputed  father  was  my  real  father.  Moreover,  I  knew 
so  little  about  the  behavior  of  spirits,  that  I  was  just  as  ready  to  receive 
a  communication  through  the  medium's  hand  from  a  living  father  as  from 
a  dead  relative.  This  single  experience  of  Hodgson's  attitude  toward  what 
I  believe  to  have  been  a  soxmd  scientific  procedure,  was  sufficient  to  destroy 
any  confidence  I  may  previously  have  had  in  his  methods  of  experimenta- 
tion.— Editor. 
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his  confession  of  faith,  and  announces  himself  the  leader  of  an  anti- 
scientific  revolt.  We  quote  the  ci'ucial  statements  of  this  article  as 
they  are  given  by  the  author  of  a  book  on  "Demon  Possession  and  Allied 
Themes,"^"  who  seized  upon  them  to  support  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  demons,  in  much  the  same  way  that  James'  general  attitude  toward 
science  is  used  by  Worcester  to  sound  the  key-note  of  "Religion  and 
Medicine."  / 

"We  believe  in  all  sorts  of  laws  of  nature  which  we  cannot  our- 
selves understand,  merely  because  mm  whom  we  admire  and  trust 
vouch  for  them. 

"If  Messrs.  Helmholtz,  Huxley,  Pasteur,  and  Edison  were  simul-  ' 
taneously  to  announce  themselves  as  converts  to  clairvoyance, 
thought-transference  and  ghosts,  who  can  doubt  that  there  would  be 
a  popular  stampede  in  that  direction?  We  should  have  as  great  a 
slush  of  'telepathy'  in  the  scientific  press  as  we  now  have  of  'sugges- 
tion' in  the  medical  press.  We  should  hasten  to  invoke  mystical 
explanations  without  winking,  and  fear  to  be  identified  with  a  by- 
gone regime  if  we  held  back.  In  society  we  should  eagerly  let  it  be 
known  that  we  had  always  thought  there  was  a  basis  of  truth  in 
haunted  houses,  and  had,  as  far  back  as  we  could  remember,  had 
faith  in  demoniacal  possession. 

"Now,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  cat  ever  does  jump  this  way  the 
cautious  methods  of  the  S.  P.  R.  (Society  for  Psychical  Research) 
will  give  it  a  position  of  extraordinary  influence. 

"Xevius,  "Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes."  p.  431.  The  general 
conclusion  of  this  book  is, — "It  would  seem  that  every  age  and  country 
present  phenomena  which  exhibit,  in  some  variety  of  form,  the  reality 
of  demon  intercourse  with  men,  and  of  demon-possession.  The  demoniac 
is  an  involuntary  victim  of  possession.  The  willing  subject  becomes  a 
medium."  P.  332.  James  says  of  this  work :  "This  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  mental  pathology  would  probably  fifteen  years  ago  have  gained  for 
its  author  a  reputation  for  nothing  but  mendacity  or  childish  credulity  in 
scientific  circles ;  but  now.  thanks  to  the  'apperceiving  mass'  which  recent 
investigations  into  trance  conditions  have  prepared,  probably  few  readers 
of  this  journal  [The  Psijrhological  Revieiv,  September,  189.5]  will  be 
seriously  tempted  to  doubt  its  being  a  trustworthy  report  of  facts.  .  .  . 
Epidemics  of  possession  like  those  recorded  in  Savoy  by  Constans  and 
Chinp  e  Frauzolini  are  not  related  by  Dr.  Nevius.  The  phenomena  are 
among  the  most  constant  in  history,  and  it  is  most  extraordinary  that 
'science'  should  ever  have  become  blind  to  them.  The  form  which  they 
take  in  our  community  is  the  benign  one  of  mediumship.  Dr.  Nevius  is  a 
believer  in  the  reality  of  the  alleged  demons,  and  in  the  objectivity  of 
their  driving  out  in  the  name  of  Christ,  etc.  Such  questions  cannot  be 
fairly  discussed,  however,  till  the  phenomena  have  been  more  adequately 
studied.  Dr.  Nevius  gives  a  large  amount  of  collateral  material  and 
bibliographical  information  :  and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  an  extremely 
good  contribution  to  a  really  important  subject."  i 

The  writoi-  of  a  supplement  to  the  third  edition  of  "Demon  Possession 
and  Allied  Themes"  says,  "And  so  its  use  to  psychology'  has  been  highly 
approved  in  the  Psycholopical  Review  by  Dr.  William  James  of  Harvard 
University,  a  physician  whose  eminence  in  psychology  is  international, 
whose  writings  are  the  most  fascinating  and  the  most  read  in  his  field." 
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"Now,  the  present  writer  (not  wholly  insensible  to  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  putting  himself  on  record  as  a  false  prophet)  must  can- 
didly express  his  own  suspicion  that  sooner  or  later  the  cat  must 
jump  this  way. 

"The  special  means  of  his  conversion  have  been  the  trances  of  the 
medium  whose  case  in  the  'Proceedings'  was  alluded  to  above. 

"I  find  myself  also  suspecting  that  the  thought-transference  ex- 
periments, the  veridical  hallucinations,  the  crystal  vision,  yea,  even 
the  ghosts,  are  sorts  of  things,  which  with  the  years  will  tend  to 
establish  themselves.  All  of  us  live  more  or  less  on  some  inclined 
plane  of  credulity.  The  plane  tips  one  way  in  one  man,  another 
way  in  another;  and  may  he  whose  plane  tips  in  7io  way  be  the  first 
to  cast  a  stone! 

"But  whether  the  other  things  establish  themselves  more  and 
more  or  grow  less  and  less  probable,  the  trances  I  speak  of  have 
broken  down  for  my  own  mind  the  limits  of  the  admitted  order  of 
nature.  Science,  so  far  as  science  denies  such  exceptional  facts,  lies 
prostrate  in  the  dust  for  me;  and  the  most  urgent  intellectual  need 
which  I  feel  at  present  is  that  science  be  built  up  again  in  a  form  in 
which  such  facts  shall  have  a  positive  place." 

In  these  words,  William  James  deliberately  opens  a  campaign  for 
occultism.  He  essays,  alone,  what  he  predicts  will  let  loose  a  flood  of 
scientific  "slush," — the  task  which  he  asserts  Helmholtz,  Huxlej%  Pasteur, 
and  Edison  might  have  aecomjalished.  In  one  respect  at  least,  James  is 
undoubtedly  right.  Most  men  are  incapable  of  independent  thought, 
because  sound  logical  conclusions  follow  only  iipon  a  right  method  of 
thinking,  and  the  necessary  training  in  right  method  requires  experience 
and  painstaking  effort.  It  is  therefore  highly  creditable  to  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  American  people  that  so  few  converts  have  been  made 
to  these  new  superstitions  on  James'  authority.  Seventeen  years  have 
elapsed  since  James  opened  his  campaign,  and  we  still  await  the 
announcement  that  the  first  American  scientist  has  jumped  with  the  cat 
after  Mrs.  Piper,  thought-transference,  veridical  hallucinations,  crystal 
vision,  and  ghosts. 

Thus  far  we  have  shown  Professor  James  in  the  attitude  of  an 
individual  authority  versus  the  science  of  psychologj^  but  we  shall  see 
that  he  has  called  to  his  aid  an  even  higher  authority  than  his  own.  In 
the  year  1898  he  appeared  before  the  joint  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislatvire  on  Public  Health.  He  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"I  am  here  having  no  axes  to  grind  except  the  axe  of  truth,  that  'Truth' 
for  which  Harvard  University,  of  which  I  am  an  officer,  professes  to 
exist.  I  am  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  count  some  of  the  advocates  of 
this  proposed  law  among  my  dearest  friends,  and  well  do  I  know  how 
I  shall  stand  in  their  eyes  hereafter  for  standing  to-day  in  my  present 
position.  But  I  cannot  look  on  passively,  and  I  must  urge  my  point. 
That  point  is  this:  that  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  not  a 
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medical  body,  has  no  right  to  a  medical  opinion,  and  should  not  dare 
to  take  side  in  a  medical  controversy."^^ 

Professor  James'  appearance  before  the  legislature  was  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  a  bill  which  was  intended,  according  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine,  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  from  the  Christian  Science  practitioner 
and  other  charlatans.  It  must  be  left  to  those  more  nearly  concerned 
to  determine  whether  an  officer  of  an  institution  of  learning  is  justified 
in  using  the  name  of  his  institution  in  such  an  adventure.  But  we  feel 
at  liberty  to  take  exception  to  Professor  James'  right  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  Truth  spelled  with  a  capital  T,  and  in  the  name  of  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  Obtaining  his  medical  degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1870,  Dr.  James,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  medicine.  He  taught  from  1872  to  1880  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  as  instructor  and  assistant  in  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Since  1880  his  path  has  widely  diverged  from 
that  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Professor  James  had  scarcely  more  right 
than  any  recent  medical  graduate,  to  speak  before  the  state  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  which  doubtless  meant  to 
his  auditors  a  practitioner  of  medicine. 

The  recognition  which  Professor  James  has  obtained  as  a  psycholo- 
gist is  also  used  at  times  to  support  his  individual  opinions.  In  the 
article  on  Frederic  Myers,  Professor  James  says,  "As  for  years  I  occupied 
the  chair  of  Professor  of  Psychology,  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
and  by  me  gladly  welcomed,  that  I  should  spend  my  portion  of  this 
hour  in  defining  the  exact  place  and  rank  which  we  must  accord  to  him 
as  a  cultivator  and  promotor  of  the  science  of  the  mind."  Using  as  he 
does  in  this  passage,  the  academic  position  of  professor  of  psychology, 
it  is  quite  in  place  for  The  Psychological  Clikic  to  examine  the  basis 
of  Professor  James'  claim  to  speak  in  this  authoritative  way  as  a 
representative  of  the  science  of  psychology.  Is  William  James  a  psy- 
chologist, is  he  a  scientist? 

The  son  of  a  Swedenborgian  mystic  and  writer,^^  William  James 
was  born  in  the  year  1842.  He  attended  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
but  took  no  degree,  and  subsequently  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  in  1870,  where  he  taught  from  1872  until  1880  as  instructor 
and  assistant  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  Professor  James 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  had  at  least  the  training  of  a  man  of 

"From  "Hearings  on  Proposed  Medical  Bills  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,"  reprinted  from  the  Christian  Science  Journal,  April,  1908. 

'^William  .Tames'  mysticism  and  intellectual  nonconformity  may  be 
attributed  to  his  Swedenborgian  parentage.  Henry  James,  the  father, 
"studied  law  for  a  time  and  then,  in  1833,  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminarv.  though  he  no  longer  assented  to  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
Calvinistic  Creed.  The  effect  of  his  unorthodox  opinions  upon  the  other 
stiKlents  being  objected  to,  he  withdrew  in  1835.  and,  going  to  England, 
there  pursued  the  study  of  theologj^  and  of  philosophy.    In  that  country  he 
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science.  In  1880  he  became  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  and  in 
1885  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1889  he  assumed  the  chair  of  psy- 
chology which  he  held  until  1897,  when  he  again  returned  to  the  chair 
of  philosophy.  Alone  of  the  larger  universities  of  this  country,  Har- 
vard still  fails  to  make  a  definite  distinction  between  the  departments 
of  philosophy  and  psychology.  Their  philosophers  teach  and  write  psy- 
chology, and  their  psychologist  teaches  and  writes  philosophy.  A  phi- 
losopher-psychologist, temperamentally  interested  in  mysticism,  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  philosophy,  and  temporarily  assuming  the  role  of  a 
psychologist.  Professor  James  represents  to-day  the  survival  of  an  acad- 
emic tradition.  In  addition  to  his  eight  years  occupancy  of  the 
chair  of  psychology  at  Harvard,  his  claim  to  recognition  as  a  psychologist 
is  based  upon  the  publication  in  1890  of  a  work  entitled  "The  Principles 
of  Psychology."  Gifted  with  a  charming  literary  style,  a  keen  sense 
for  the  dramatic  in  presentation,  and  a  love  of  speculation  without  any 
positive  determination  to  arrive  at  a  solution,  James  has  produced  the 
most  popular  text  book  in  psychology.  This  book  is  accepted  by  many 
as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  represents  a 
transition  between  old  and  new  psychology,  and  partakes  more  of  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  the  old  than  of  the  new. 

We  turn  now  to  a  characteristic  attitude  of  James  towards  distinctly 
scientific  problems.  Modern  psychology  is  distinguished  by  the  experi- 
mental method.  James  certainly  is  not  an  experimentalist  in  the  sense 
that  he  has  conducted  experimental  investigations  of  any  importance. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  call  a  writer  scientific,  if  he  systematizes  ex- 
perimental results  obtained  by  others,  and,  with  a  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  what  has  been  accomplished,  presents  views  serviceable  for  the 
further  development  of  the  science.  At  the  time  when  James'  book  on 
psychology  was  written,  there  was  one  problem  which  held  the  center 
of  interest.  This  was  the  problem  of  Weber's  law,  which  became  of  great 
importance  after  Fechner's  researches  and  theoretic  formulations,  and 
which  really  served  as  the  starting  point  for  the  definite  development  of 
experimental  psychology.  Worcester  takes  cognizance  of  this  position  of 
Fechner  and  Weber  in  the  following  words:  "We  believe  with  Professor 
James  that  the  subconscious  powers  of  the  mind  really  exist  and  that  the 
recognition  of  them  forms  the  most  important  advance  which  psychology 
has  made  since  the  days  of  Fechner  and  Weber."  While  James  would 
accept  this  statement  so  far  as  the  subconscious  powers  of  the  mind  are 

became  acquainted  with  the  sect  of  the  Sandemanians,  and  after  his  return 
(1839)  he  published  an  edition  of  Sandeman's  'Letters  on  Theron  and 
Aspasia.'  In  1840  he  put  out  a  pamphlet,  'Remarks  on  the  Apostolic 
Gospel,'  in  which  he  affirmed  the  divinity  of  Christ,  though  denying  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Revisiting  Europe  in  184.3,  Mr.  James  became  a 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  He  objected,  however,  to  the 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and  formulated  his  opposition 
In  a  lecture  delivered  in  Albany,  'What  is  the  State?'  (1840)  and  in  a  'Letter 
to  a  Swedenborgian'  (1847)."  (National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy, Vol.  XIII,  p.  66.) 
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concerued,  Worcester  scarcelj^  expresses  James'  opinion  of  Fechner  and 
Weber.  For  the  work  of  these  men,  James  himself  has  nothing  but 
half-humorous  contempt.  "Those  who  desire  this  dreadful  literature," 
he  says,  "can  find  it;  it  has  a  'disciplinary  value';  but  I  will  not  even 
enumerate  it  in  a  foot  note."^^  Professor  Titchener,  to  whom  we  owe  not 
only  the  newest  but  also  the  most  exhaustive  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  experimental  psychology,  replies  that  it  depends  on  the  measure 
of  interest  one  takes  in  the  subject  matter,  whether  or  not  a  literature 
appears  dreadful.  Titchener  finds  it  necessary  to  devote  two  volumes 
to  the  presentation  of  this  literature,  and  after  analyzing  James'  views 
in  detail,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  "have  done  real  harm  to  the 
cause  of  experimental  psychology  in  America."^*  While  the  truth  of  this 
statement  is  doubtless  realized  by  other  psychologists,  it  has  not  else- 
where been  so  frankly  acknowledged.  In  the  early  nineties  of  the  last 
century  some  of  the  most  important  investigations  connected  with  the 
problem  of  Weber's  law  and  the  psycho-physical  methods,  made  their 
appearance  in  this  country,  and  for  a  brief  moment  American  science 
led  in  the  development  of  the  psycho-physical  theory.  This  lead  could 
easily  have  been  maintained,  but  after  these  early  publications,  nothing 
of  any  importance  appeared  until  Titchener's,  an  Englishman's,  book. 
It  may  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  interest  in  these  problems  was  sud- 
denly lost  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  "Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy," but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  due  to  this  book,  since  American 
students  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  waste  their  time  upon  problems 
known  to  them  only  through  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  an  authority 
whom  they  consider  competent,  because  he  holds  a  professor's  chair  and 
has  published  the  most  popular  text  book  in  the  science. 

James'  attitude,  even  toward  more  general  problems  of  psychology, 
is  one  of  utter  weariness  at  the  difficult  task  of  investigation  on  a 
scientific  basis.  It  looks  like  intellectual  asthenia,  but  it  is  really  the 
boredom  of  an  emotional  and  mystical  temperament  forced  to  dig  when 
it  would  like  to  fly.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  gives  expression  to  such 
debilitating  opinions  as  the  following: — "Perhaps  you  will  ask  me  what 
are  the  practical  benefits  conferred  on  the  world  by  this  interesting 
science.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern,  absolutely  none."^^  Thus 
might  a  poet  feel  toward  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
science  of  electricity  from  Faraday  to  Edison.  The  poet's  opinion  would 
scarcely  influence  the  course  of  science  or  the  feelings  of  the  practical 
man  as  he  turns  on  the  electric  light.  But  a  clever  writer  with  a  poet's 
make-up,  backed  by  an  academic  position,  is  capable  of  arresting  to  an 

""Principles  of  Psychology,"  Vol.  I.  p.  .549. 

""Experimental  Psycholo^'y,"  Vol.  II,  Introduction,  p.  cxvi.  Titchener 
adds.  "Young  students  must  be  urged  to  'plough  through  the  difficulties'  of 
Fechner's  books,  if  they  are  presently  to  become  psychologists :  and  James' 
criticism,  which  is  mainly  a  criticism  of  temperament  and  not  of  reason, 
gives  them  an  excuse  to  shirk  these  difficulties." 

"R.  and  M.,  p.  15. 
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appreciable  extent  the  progress  of  a  science  which  has  still  its  place 
to  win  in  the  world. 

While  James  contributes  neither  in  fact  nor  in  spirit  to  the  results 
and  methods  of  modern  experimental  psychology,  the  science  might 
yet  owe  him  much  for  the  development  of  its  theory.  James'  contribu- 
tions to  the  theories  of  the  science  appear  to  be  important.  A  theory 
of  the  emotions  goes  by  the  name  of  the  James-Lange  theory,  but  the 
difference  between  James'  method  and  that  of  Lange  is  well  known  in 
this  connection.  James  has  contributed  a  phrase,  a  paradox,  and  literary 
expression,  whereas  Lange  has  contributed  results  which,  whether  they 
be  accepted  or  ultimately  rejected,  have  played  a  determining  part  in 
the  development  of  the  analysis  of  the  emotions.  James'  exposition 
of  the  theory  is  chiefly  useful  to  arouse  to  a  newer  point  of  view  those 
in  whom  reflection  is  moribund.  Throughout  the  "Principles  of  Psy- 
chology," the  dramatic,  the  sensational,  and  the  unusual,  have  played 
the  leading  roles.  For  this  reason  the  work  is  a  stimulus  rather  than 
a  treatise — a  book  for  the  beginner,  and  not  for  the  scholar.  That  it 
has  had  a  tremendous  influence  in  arousing  an  interest  in  psychological 
questions  and  has  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  science  is  only  an 
evidence  of  the  low  level  of  scientific  work  in  this  country.  Wundt's 
Grundzuge  der  physiologischen  Psychologie  is  still  the  great  com- 
pendium of  information  in  modern  psychology.  The  last  edition  of 
this  work  appeared  in  1903.  To  make  it  an  authoritative  record,  the 
entire  literature  of  psychology  has  been  scanned  for  worthy  contributions 
to  the  science.  In  this  encyclopasdic  work  not  a  statement  of  fact  nor 
an  acceptable  theory  is  reported  on  the  authority  of  James,  unless  we 
except  the  statement  that  deaf  mutes  whose  labyrinth  is  destroyed  do 
not  seem  to  be  exposed  to  dizziness.^** 

'"Wundt  refers  to  James  nine  times  in  the  course  of  three  volumes : — 

I,  357.  In  a  footnote,  .James  is  cited  as  an  opponent  of  the  analytic 
method,  who  is  yet  compelled  to  resort  to  a  partial  analysis  of  the  stream 
of  thought,  because  otherwise  a  psychological  investigation  would  be  impos- 
sible; but  ,T.  does  not  carry  out  the  analysis  so  far  as  to  arrive  at  the 
"simple  elements,"  stopping  short  at  a  point  which  he  fixes  arbitrax-ily. 

II,  '/.Q.  In  a  footnote,  .J.  is  cited  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  a  theory 
which  W.  calls  suspect  {psychologlsch  bedenJclich) . 

II,  40.  In  a  footnote,  J.  is  cited  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  a  view 
which  W.  considers  to  rest  upon  an  obviously  insufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  facts. 

II,  367-8.  The  only  reference  of  any  length.  After  quoting  J.,  "we  do 
not  cry,  because  we  are  sad,  but  we  are  sad,  because  we  cry."  W.  says  in 
effect,  "Even  the  paradoxical  inversion  of  the  causality  of  feelings,  given 
by  James  and  Lange,  has  at  least  the  relative  merit  of  emphasizing  the 
intensifying  effect  which  is  exerted  upon  sensations  of  strong  feeling-tone 
accompanying  the  emotions,  although  this  effect  was  known  long  ago."  W. 
then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  fundamental  defect  of  these  and  all  other 
physiological  theories  of  feeling. 

II,  478.  In  a  footnote,  J.  is  cited  as  one  of  several  authorities  for  the 
statement  that  deaf-mutes  whose  labyrinth  is  destroyed  do  not  seem  to  be 
subject  to  dizziness. 
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We  therefore  find  little  warrant  in  fact  for  considering  James  a  psy- 
chologist,^' in  the  meaning  which  must  be  given  to  this  term  since  G. 
Stanley  Hall  brought  "psychology"  from  Germany  and  established  the 
first  laboratory  of  the  science  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  James* 
propaganda  for  occultism  forces  us  reluctantly  to  question  his  authority 
as  a  psychologist,  but  we  have  no  desire  to  detract  in  any  way  from  his 
distinction  as  a  litterateur,  whose  work  is  characterized  by  a  pronounced 
interest  in  psychological  subjects.  The  art  of  William  James  resembles 
that  of  his  brother  Henry,  although  the  medium  in  which  they  give 
expression  to  their  thought  and  feeling  differs  greatly.  William  James 
may  be  something  far  better  than  a  psychologist.  The  science  of  phil- 
ology is  a  very  different  human  product  from  the  drama,  and  yet  both 
concern  themselves  with  words.  In  the  estimation  of  the  world,  the 
dramatist  takes  a  higher  position  than  the  philologian,  but  this  does 


II,  055.  In  a  footnote,  J.  is  enumerated  among  the  representatives  of 
a  certain  type  of  nativistic  theories  of  space,  all  of  which  theories  W. 
asserts  involve  hopeless  contradictions. 

III,  241.  J.'s  theory  of  the  emotions  is  mentioned  as  a  radical  expres- 
sion of  the  "sensational  theory,"  emphasizing  the  mimetic  and  pantomimic 
accompaniments.  W.  calls  the  sensational  theory  an  entirely  arbitrary 
hypothesis  which  corresponds  neither  with  the  entrance  (into  conscious- 
ness) and  course  of  these  acompaniments  nor  with  the  facts  of  introspec- 
tion. 

Ill,  298.  In  a  footnote.  J.  is  cited  as  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
theories  of  the  will  which  are  essentially  transcendental. 

Ill,  568.  In  a  footnote,  .J.  is  cited  as  one  of  those  present-day  psychol- 
ogists who  follow  Hartley  in  theorizing  on  the  physiology  of  sensations. 

"In  discussing  some  of  James'  contributions  to  the  psychology  of  re- 
ligion, Hall  says:  "Although  the  most  brilliant  litterateur  and  stylist  in 
philosophy  since  Schopenhauer,  unless  it  be  Nietzsche,  whose  diathesis  his 
so  resembles,  our  leading  American  in  this  field,  a  most  copious  and 
judicious  quoter  and  such  a  masterly  describer  of  his  own  even  flitting  and 
evanescent  subjective  psychic  processes,  with  both  person  and  page  invested 
with  such  irresistible  charm,  his  method,  and  many  of  his  positions  here, 
seem  to  do  no  less  violence  to  fact  than  do  his  dicta  concerning  sex.  Most 
of  the  cases  and  experiences  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  his  volume 
are  abnormal  and  some  teratologieal.  from  which  true  religion,  I  believe, 
saves  its  followers.  These  pathological  varieties  of  religious  experience 
can  explain  piety  itself  no  more  than  the  mental  and  physical  freaks  of 
hysteria  explain  true  womanhood,  the  Wiertz  museum  explain  art,  or  the 
effects  of  music  on  the  insane  show  its  real  nature.  That  God  is  proven 
by  an  hallucinatory  sense  of  presence,  that  the  religion  of  the  healthy- 
minded  is  mind  cure,  that  immortality  is  demonstrated  by  ghostly  telepathy, 
and  that  the  lurid  experiences  of  pious  Streherthum-,  saturated  by  affecta- 
tion, impressionism,  and  the  passion  to  be  unique  and  interesting,  described 
in  colors  laid  on  with  a  trowel  and  all  marked  by  an  abandon  and  super- 
lativeness  that  throws  scientific  caution  and  moderation  to  the  winds,  and 
which,  at  the  best,  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  superficial  phenomena  of 
the  adolescent  ferment — this  seems  to  me  the  babel  of  Babylon  or  of 
Walpurgis  night,  and  not  the  music  of  the  heavenly  city.  True,  the 
psychopathic  temperament  has  advantages,  but  they  are  at  best  only 
literary,  and  it  is  itself  essentially  both  anti-religions  and  anti-scientific. 
Manv  if  not  most  of  these  'exi)eriences'  are  the  yellow  literature  of  religious 
psvciiology."  "Adolescence,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  292-.3. 
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not  warrant  the  dramatist  in  using  his  position,  real  or  assumed,  to 
establish  standards  of  criticism  for  the  philologian.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
James  belongs  to  the  list  of  semi-scientific,  semi-imaginative  writers 
of  whom  Maeterlinck  is  one  of  the  best  examples.^^  In  biology  the  place 
of  Burroughs,  Maeterlinck,  Thompson- Seton,  and  others  is  fixed  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  science.  Full  credit  may  be  given  to  the  work  which 
these  men  do,  although  its  effect  upon  the  science  itself  may  be  small. 
Psychology,  however,  is  not  yet  so  far  advanced  that  the  natural  history 
attitude  and  method  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  strictly 
scientific  phases  of  development.  James  himself  commends  the  natural 
history  method,  which  he  so  conspicuously  exemplifies.  He  says,  "Behind 
the  minute  anatomists  and  the  physiologists  with  their  metallic  instru- 
ments, there  have  always  stood  the  outdoor  naturalists  with  their  eyes 
and  love  of  concrete  nature.  The  former  call  the  latter  superficial,  but 
there  is  something  wrong  with  your  laboratory  biologist  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  living  animals.  In  psychology  there  is  a  similar  distinc- 
tion. Some  psychologists  are  fascinated  by  the  varieties  of  mind  in 
living  action,  others  by  the  dissecting  out,  whether  by  logical  analysis 
or  by  brass  instruments,  of  whatever  elementary  mental  processes  may 
be  there."^^  We  cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it  too,  nor  can  we  dissect 
the  human  mind  and  at  the  same  moment  palpitate  with  emotion  over 
its  fascinating  varieties.  It  is  as  foolish  to  attack  the  psychologist 
upon  this  score  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  the  physiological  chemist 
who  analyzes  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ignores  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  human  sensation  as  hunger.  Tiddledewinks  and  picture  puz- 
zles differ  essentially  from  the  game  of  chess.  Perhaps  they  are  better 
games.  Certainly  they  make  a  wider  appeal  and  are  socially  more 
useful,  but  none  the  less  when  one  is  playing  chess  it  is  desirable  to 
play  the  game  according  to  its  rules  and  for  all  there  is  in  it.  Pro- 
fessor James'  criticism  of  science,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would  brush  aside 
the  logical  and  experimental  methods  which  the  human  intellect  has 
developed  as  rules  of  the  game. 

With  unusual  charm  of  manner  and  literary  style,  with  an  outspoken 
sympathy  for  every  human  interest,  William  James  has  won  recogni- 
tion as  our  leading  American  psychologist  through  sheer  force  of 
personality.  Nothing  but  a  realization  of  the  danger  to  the  public 
and  of  the  injury  to  psychology,  which  result  from  his  using  his  pro- 
fessional authority  to  build  up  a  modern  occultism,  would  justify  us  in 
questioning  this  authority.  The  spoiled  child  of  American  psychology, 
exempt  from  all  serious  criticism,  and  the  beau  ideal  of  a  large  and 
cultured  circle.  Professor  James,  since  the  publication  of  his  "Principles 
of  Psychology,"  has  apparently  relaxed  the  intellectual  inhibition  which 
every  man  should  exert  over  his  desires.     The  wish,  from  being  father 

''For  example,  "The  Life  of  the  Bee." 
''^Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  LIX,  p.  388. 
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to   the   tlioiiglit,   becomes   father   to   the   fact   as   well.-"     Characterized 
throughout  a  long  life  by  an  unusual  fairness  of  mind,  we  find  him  at 
last  becoming  so  tolerant  of  all  beliefs  that  he  is  willing  to  exalt  the 
value  of  systems  which  to  the  common-sense  judgment  contain  but  very 
few  grains  of  truth.     "Our  scientific  respectability  keeps  us  from  exer- 
cising the  mystical  potrions  of  our  nature  freely.     If  we  are  doctors, 
our  mind-cure  sympathies,  if  we  are  mind-curists,  our  medical  sympathies 
are  tied  up.-^     The  "Will  to  Believe"  throws  down  the  ordinary  canons 
of  truth  and  offers  emotional  value  as  a  substitute.     'Taith  in  a  fact  can 
help  create  the  fact."--  In  "Pragmatism"  James  practically  asserts  that  a 
principle  is  true  because  it  appears  to  work.     Pragmatism  affords  a  good 
philosophic  basis  for  Christian  Science,  but  a  very  insecure  foundation 
for  real  science.-^     It  says  in  effect  that  the  difficulties  of  arriving  at 
truth  are  too  gi-eat,  and  that  scientific  methods  carry  us  forward  too 
short  a  distance.     Therefore  a  short  cut  is  made,  which  does  not  solve 
the  difficulties,  but  like  Christian  Science,  sidesteps  the  issue  and  refuses 
to  acknowledge  their  existence.     Dr.  Worcester  is  a  follower  of  James 
into  this  field  of  philosophic  speculation.     "In  spite  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
the  most  powerful  motive  of  religion  will  ever  be  the  Practical  Motive, 
and  by   the   Practical   Motive   we   mean  believing   because   it   is   good 
and  useful  to  believe,  believing  what  is  good  and  useful  to  believe.     We 
are  never  at  a  loss  to  find  reasons  for  what  we  wish  to  believe.^*     Plam- 
marion  also  exhibits  an  hypertrophied  "will  to  believe."     In  discussing 

^As  for  example  iu. — "As  regards  prayers  for  the  sick,  if  any  medical 
fact  can  be  considered  to  stand  firm,  it  is  that  in  certain  environments 
prayer  may  contribute  to  recovery  and  should  be  encouraged  as  a  thera- 
peutic measure."  (Quoted  in  R.  and  M..  p.  309.)  Surely  we  may  believe 
in  the  therapeutic  eflicacy  of  prayer  without  believing  it  to  be  a  medical 
fact  as  well  established  as  the  physiological  action  of  castor  oil. 

James  himself  says, — "All  depends  on  the  character  of  the  personal 
contribution  x.  Wherever  the  facts  to  be  formulated  contain  such  a  con- 
tribution, we  may  logically,  legitimately,  and  inexpugnably  believe  what 
we  desire.  The  belief  creates  its  verification.  The  thought  becomes  literally 
father  to  the  fact,  as  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought."  ("The  Will 
to  Believe."  pp.  102-10.3.) 

""The  Energies  of  Men,"  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  3.  It  is 
curious  to  find  James  accepted  by  people  of  orthodox  religious  belief.  For 
example,  this  opinion  is  widely  and  favorably  quoted,  "It  is  quite  obvious 
that  a  wave  of  religious  activity,  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  spread 
of  early  Christianity,  Buddhism,  and  Mohammedanism,  is  passing  over 
our  American  world."  To  understand  the  significance  of  this  passage  it  is 
necessary  to  take  it  in  connection  with  the  context,  which  is  as  follows, 
"We  are  just  now  witnessing — but  our  scientific  education  has  unfitted  most 
of  us  for  comprehending  the  phenomenon — a  very  copious  unlocking  of  ener- 
gies by  ideas,  in  the  persons  of  those  converts  to  'New  Thought,'  'Christian 
Science,'  'Metaphysical  Healing.'  or  other  forms  of  spiritual  philosophy,  who 
are  too  numerous'^  among  us  to-day.  The  ideas  here  are  healthy-minded  and 
optimistic :  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  wave  of  religious  activity,  analo- 
gous in  many  respects  to  the  spread  of  early  Christianity.  Buddhism,  and 
Mohammedanism  is  passing  over  our  American  world."  ("The  Energies  of 
Men."  The  Philosophical  Rcriev.  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  KMT.) 

=^"The  Will  to  Believe."  p.  2.5. 

^This  refers  only  to  the  James  variety  of  pragmatism. 

"R.  and  M.,  p.  11. 
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the  disclosures  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  medium,  Eusapia  Paladino, 
he  says,  "When  one  has  the  conviction  that  something  real  exists,  one 
always  returns,  in  spite  of  incessant  trickery."25  Philosophy  may  be, 
as  James  believes,  "more  a  matter  of  passionate  vision  than  of  logicj^** 
but  usually,  pasionate  vision  has  been  the  sphere  of  the  poet  and  prophet, 
while  philosophy  has  concerned  itself  with  the  logical  foundation  of  what- 
ever visions,  true  or  false,  may  come  to  man. 

We  pause  to  consider  one  more  instance  of  the  scientific  "slush"^''' 
whose  source  is  to  be  found  in  James'  example  and  teaching.  A  fervid 
imagination,  unrestrained  by  logical  method,  has  swept  a  physician 
out  of  his  clinic  into  the  philosopher's  chair.^s  It  is  remarkable  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  Dr.  Putnam's  mental  horizon  that  for 
him  to  give  birth  to  a  system  of  philosophy  which  antagonizes  the  current 
trend  of  scientific  thought  is  analogous  to  a  clergyman's  picking  up  a 
theory  like  the  similia  similihus  curantur  and  building  thereon  a  com- 
plete system  of  therapeutics.  We  marvel  at  the  naivete  of  such  state- 
ments as  the  following:  "Philosophic  doctrines  leaning  toward  'idealism' 
of  some  sort  have  indeed  made  of  late  much  progress,  and  many  men 
who  might  deny  them  verbally  are  ready  to  die,  if  need  be,  in  behalf 
of  the  truths  for  which  such  doctrines  stand — the  reality  of  love  and 
justice  and  freedom  of  the  will."-^  Idealism,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
made  not  a  little  continuous  progress  since  the  time  of  Descartes.  An 
outspoken  determinism  like  Huxley's  may  rest  upon  an  idealistic  founda- 
tion. Whether  Huxley,  or  anybody  else,  has  ever  been  ready  to  die  for 
the  reality  of  love,  we  are  unable  to  say.  A  mother  may  show  her  will- 
ingness to  die  for  the  concrete  love  of  her  child,  but  to  die  for  love  in 
the  abstract,  even  for  justice  in  the  abstract,  and  above  all  to  die  for 
such  an  abstraction  as  the  freedom  of  the  will,  would  seem  to  require 
a  very  unusual  measure  of  the  instinct  of  useless  self-destruction. 

The  substitution  of  emotion  for  thought  so  characteristic  of  the 
philosophy  of  James,  appears  in  the  following  gem :  "At  first  sight  the  stu- 
dents of  the  exact  sciences  seem  safe  guides.  But  in  fact  the  worlds  con- 
ceived of  by  biology  and  physics  are  but  fictitious  and  conventional  fig- 
ments. The  materials  for  their  construction  are  but  heaps  of  atoms, 
piles  of  stones,  with  nothing  between  them  but  blind  'forces,'  really 
another  set  of  'facts,'  a  poor  substitute  for  the  human  consciousness  heav- 

•'H.  Addingtoii  Bruce.  "The  Progress  of  Psychical  Research."  The 
Forum,  Vol.  XL.  p.  579. 

-^Hihljert  Journal,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  p.  294. 

-'In  addition  to  current  periodicals,  which  are  full  of  it.  see  Baker,  Ray 
Stannard,  "New  Ideals  in  Healing;"  Fallows,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel,  "Health 
and  Happiness,  or,  Religious  Therapeutics  and  Right  Living ;"  McComh,  S., 
"Healing  Ministry  of  the  Church  ;"  MacDonald,  R.,  "Mind,  Religion  and 
Health ;"  Sanford.  Dr.  A.  E.,  and  Drum,  Rev.  Walter,  "Pastoral  Medicine." 

^James  .J.  Putnam,  M.D.,  "The  Philosophy  of  Psychotherapy."  Psyclw- 
therapy.  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  p.  17  ff. 

^Psychotheraiw,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  p.  19. 
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ing  with  emotion."^"  We  try  our  best  to  imagine  the  process  of  construc- 
tion when  between  the  piles  of  stones,  instead  of  the  customary  mortar,  we 
phice  a  human  consciousness  heaving  with  emotion. 

When  arguments  fail  Dr.  Putnam,  poetry  helps  him  out.  He  incor- 
porates a  poem  of  Schiller's  which  advises  us  to  get  into  our  boat,  and, 
without  a  pilot,  but  with  inspiration  as  our  guide,  sail  on,  just  believing 
and  daring,  for  thus  only  through  a  marvel  can  we  reach  the  land  of 
marvels. 

Thus  inspired,  Dr.  Putnam  finds  that  the  world  which  the  physicist 
considers  "heaps  of  atoms  and  of  forces"  is  really  "a  world  of  'persons,' 
and  the  streams  of  atoms  and  of  forces  are  signs  and  symbols  of  the 
constructive,  purposeful  activity  of  some  unifying  consciousness,  par- 
taking, like  all  symbols,  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  thing  they  stand 
for.  This  cataract  of  waves,  assumed  to  be  but  particles  of  inert 
matter,  reveals  itself  as  human  voices  instinct  with  reason  and  emotion. 
In  lieu  of  'sequences'  we  find  causality  and  creation  actually  at  work." 
We  need  Dr.  Putnam's  assurance  that  this  is  "a  world  of  'values,'  and 
one  in  great  part  approved  by  common  sense."  We  rejoice  with  him 
that  this  world  in  a  measure  satisfies  his  longings,  and  we  learn  with  real 
regret  that  "When  we  strive  to  live  wholly  and  permanently  in  this  new- 
found, timeless  world  of  'values,'  we  find  that  it  is  impossible."  After 
all,  "we  must  accept  the  physicist's  devices  as  admirable  and  indispens- 
able, even  when  we  cast  aside  their  claim  to  represent  reality."  Even 
though  Dr.  Putnam  is  confident  that  he  has  found  a  better  and  surer 
way  to  grasp  the  "inner  meaning  of  the  universe,"  he  admits  what  the 
perusal  of  his  philosophy  has  already  led  us  to  suppose, — that  the  task 
is  "too  difficult  for  reason,  difficult  even  for  faith." 

While  this  cosmology  of  Putnam's  is  a  museum  specimen,  we  note 
throughout  its  exposition  the  reverberation  of  obscurantist  elements  from 
Professor  Royce's  philosophy.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find 
that  Professor  Royce  is  one  of  the  "well  certified  authorities,"  whom  he 
"principally"  followed  in  piecing  together  this  travesty  on  metaphysics. 

In  Worcester  also,  we  find  an  obscurantism  of  similar  origin.  "We 
often  hear  men  say,  'Faith  belongs  to  religion;  knowledge  is  the  mark 
of  science;  the  weakness  of  religion  is  its  uncertainty;  the  strength 
of  science  it  its  firm  standing  on  the  bed-rock  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment.' Yet  as  Professor  Royce  has  abundantly  shown,  the  whole 
structure  of  science  rests  upon  a  body  of  great  faiths,  of  beliefs  which 
must  he  trusted  but  cannot  be  proved.  .  .  .  Such  a  faith  which  lies 
behind  all  the  great  scientific  advances  and  discoveries  of  the  modern 
world  must  be  first  accepted  and  relied  on,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
accepted  and  relied  on  it  evinces  its  genuineness."^^ 

^Psychotherapy,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  p.  34. 

'^R.  and  M.,  p.  290;  referring  to  Boyce,  "The  Religious  Aspects  of 
Philosophy,"  pp.  21>l-324. 
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Professor  Royce  has  been  more  guarded  in  indicating  the  popidar 
implications  of  his  obscurantist  attitude  than  James  has  been  in  exploit- 
ing the  occult  and  mystical  elements  of  his  psycho-philosophical  theories, 
or  than  Miinsterberg  in  the  application  of  psychological  methods  and 
results  to  law,  medicine,  and  everyday  affairs.^-  Royce's  work,  more- 
over, has  been  thought  out  in  more  deliberate  fashion,  and  presents  a 
point  of  view  and  a  system  of  philosophy  which  would  require,  in  order 
to  do  them  justice,  an  exhaustive  treatment  not  suitable  to  this  journal. 
Nevertheless,  in  these  pragmatic  times  we  may  justly  judge  a  tree  by 
its  fruits,  and  in  the  work  of  Worcester  and  Putnam,  we  discover  Royce's 
obscurantism  performing  its  appointed  task.  In  the  preface  to  the 
"Philosophy  of  Loyalty,"  Royce  mentions  Dr.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Putnam 
among  the  friends  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  "direct  and  indirect  aid" 
in  preparing  the  book,  and  for  "criticisms  and  other  suggestions."-''^ 
However  Royce  may  feel  toward  Putnam's  perspicuous  display  of 
philosophic  absurdities,  there  has  been  an  admitted  interchange  of 
intellectual  inspiration.  Moreover,  Royce  is  announced  and  pictured 
as  a  contributor  to  Psychotherapy,  and  promises  an  article  on  "Idealism 
and  Spiritual  Health."  The  gifts  which  the  three  wise  men  of  our  most 
venerable  institution  of  learning  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  infant  science  in 
this  country  are  obscurantism,  occultism,  and  bluff. 

Ji  any  supporter  of  the  scientific  "slush"  whose  outpouring  Professor 
James  predicted,  flings  at  us  such  stones  of  rhetoric  and  false  logic  as 
"materialism"  and  "soulless  psychology,"  we  appeal,  in  reply,  to  the 
practical  outcome  of  our  psychology, — the  social  forces  with  which 
we  believe  ourselves  to  be  aligned.  Many  shades  of  opinion  are  repre- 
sented in  the  multiplicity  of  current  movements  toward  social  and 
individual  betterment.  To  the  aid  of  these  diverse  movements.  The 
Psychological  Clinic  wishes  to  bring  the  best  that  modern  psychology 
can  offer.  They  include  the  Emmanuel  Movement  itself,  so  far  as  its 
spiritual,  moral,  and  social  elements  are  concerned;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
which  for  so  many  years  has  proved  a  healthful  influence  in  the  lives 
of  adolescents;  the  combination  of  religious,  social,  and  economic 
forces  represented  by  modern  philanthropic  work,  by  church  labor 
organizations,  prison  reform  work,  public  hygiene,  the  anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign,  the  Juvenile  Court,  special  schools,  the  agitation  for 
child  labor  legislation,  play-grounds,  and  social  settlements.  In  other 
words.  The  Psychological  Clinic  stands  for  everything  that  the  Emman- 
uelists  appear  to  advocate,  except  the  unbridling  of  our  intellectual 
inhibitions,  the  depreciation  of  science  and  of  the  human  intellect,  the 

^^For  a  complete  disposal  of  Miinsterberg's  pretensions,  so  far  as  the  law 
is  concerned,  see  "Professor  Miinsterberg  and  the  Psychology  of  Evidence," 
by  Jolm  H.  Wigmore,  in  the  Illinois  Laic  Revietc,  Vol.  Ill  (No.  7,  February, 
1909),  pp.  399-444. 

^"The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty."  preface,  p.  xi. 
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recrudescence  of  occultism,  the  popularization  of  hypnotism,  and  the 
practical  developments  of  the  theory  of  subconsciousness,  represented  by 
Worcesterism  and  the  thousand  and  one  cults  which  revive  primitive 
animistic  beliefs. 

If  Dr.  Worcester's  book  and  the  periodical  called  Psychotherapy  had 
been  isolated  phenomena,  if  they  had  not  made  pretensions  to  represent 
the  science  of  psychology,  and  if  these  pretensions  had  not  been  appar- 
ently justified,  no  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  them.  They  have 
been  subjected  to  a  critical  examination,  because  they  are  typical  exam- 
ples of  the  intellectual  flotsam  borne  along  on  a  rising  tide  of  occultism, 
and  because  the  force  of  lunar  attraction  which  is  lifting  this  tide  to 
its  present  high  water  mark  radiates  from  the  philosophical  department 
of  our  leading  American  university.  The  tide  which  is  now  at  flood 
will  presently  ebb.  The  moonbeams  of  "anti-science"  will  fade  in  the 
full  light  of  frank  discussion.  In  contributing  to  this  discussion,  the 
purpose  of  The  Psychological  Clinic  has  been  to  shift  the  burden  of 
adverse  criticism  from  psychology  to  those  who  misrepresent  its  ideals, 
methods,  and  practical  results. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 

Second  International  Course  for  Legal  Psychology  and  Psychiatry. 

The  second  international  course  for  legal  psychology  and  psychiatry 
will  be  held  at  Giesseu  (Grandduchy  of  Hesse),  Germany,  April  13-18, 
1909.  The  course  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Summer,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Professors  Mittermaier  and  Dannemann  of  Giessen, 
and  Professor  Aschaffenburg  of  Cologne.  All  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  Sommer,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Giessen. 

Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on 
June  5  and  1,  1909.  The  session  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  5,  will 
be  open  to  educators  and  others  engaged  in  work  among  children.  The 
topic  for  discussion  will  be — "Exceptional  children  not  needing  segrega- 
tion from  society:  what  municipalities,  schools,  physicians,  homes  should 
do.  How  often  do  such  mature  into  tramps,  criminals,  cranks,  geniuses  ?" 
Reports  of  cases  in  private  practice,  and  reports  from  juvenile  courts, 
schools  for  truants,  backward,  and  incorrigible  children  will  be  welcomed, 
especially  if  they  include  results  of  treatment. 

A  National  Children's  Bureau. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be 
known  as  the  Children's  Bureau,  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.     This  bill  reads  as  follows: — 

"Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  bureau  to  be  known 
as  the  Childi-en's  Bureau. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  said  bureau  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  -five 
thousand  dollars.  The  said  bureau  shall  investigate  and  report  upon 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life,  and 
shall  especially  investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth 
rate,  physical  degeneracy,  orphanage,  juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile 
courts,  desertion  and  illegitimacy,  dangerous  occupations,  accidents  and 
diseases  of  children  of  the  working  classes,  employment,  legislation  affect- 
ing children  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  such  other  facts 
as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  health,  efficiency,  character  and  training  of 
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children.  The  chief  of  said  bureau  shall,  from  time  to  time,  publish  the 
results  of  these  investigations. 

"Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  bo  in  said  bureau,  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  an  assistant  chief  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  one  private  secretary  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  who  shall 
receive  an  annual  compensation  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars; 
a  chief  clerk,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  two  thousand 
dollars;  one  statistical  expert,  at  two  thousand  dollars;  four  clerks  of 
class  four;  four  clerks  of  class  three;  two  clerks  of  class  two,  and  six 
clerks  of  class  one ;  five  clerks,  at  one  thousand  dollars  each ;  two  Copyists, 
at  nine  hundred  dollars  each;  one  messenger,  at  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars ;  two  special  agents,  at  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars 
each,  and  two  special  agents,  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  each. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to 
furnish  sufficient  quarters  for  the  work  of  the  bureau  at  an  annual 
rental  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars. 

President  Roosevelt  has  sent  to  Congress  a  special  message  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Children's  Bureau  as  proposed 
by  this  bill.  In  the  course  of  his  message  the  President  asserts  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  recent  conference  in  Washington  on  the  care  of 
dependent  children  "constitute  a  wise,  constructive  and  progressive  pro- 
gram of  child-caring  work,"  and  he  adds,  "if  given  full  effect  by  the 
proper  agencies,  existing  methods  and  provision  in  almost  every  com- 
munity would  be  profoundly  and  advantageously  modified." 
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Propaganda.     A  s'jhomo  for   enlightening  people  concerning  poli 

tics  or  other  niattern.  -c^Kl^  (—// 

1800     We  have  tlirowu  some  useful  light  upon  the  Tlluniinati  of      /^_j  ^  ^^^^--^^^ 
Connecticut  and  i^Iassachusctts,  and  lately  upon  a  Kiinilar 
propaganda     in     Delaware     State. — The    Aurora,     I'Jiila.,  f^.     i 

April  17.  ^  ^(X 

Pro-rate.     To  distribute  pro  rata. 

18G0  Mr.  Bragg:  "[This  amendment]  requires  this  company 
to  pro-rate  passenger  fare  with  all  railroad  companies, 
&c."  Mr.  Cameron  :  "  As  to  that  portion  <>f  tJie  nm«'nd- 
inent  in  relation  to  pro-rathuj  the  fare,  we  do  not  (;aro 
about  it." — U.S.  Senate,  Dec.  21  :   Cojiq.  Globe,  v.   I  HO/1. 

18G4     Webster,  I8G7,    ISSl,    Chicago   Times.     (N.E.D.) 

Pro-slave,  Pro-slavery.     Interested  on  behalf  of  slavery, 

1843     In  the  midst  of   grossest  pro-slavery  action,  they  are  full 

of  anti-slavery  sentimeiit. — J.  G.  Whittier,  '  Prose  Works,' 

iii.   106  (1889,  N.E.D.). 
1856     I  tell  you  I'm  jyro-slave. — L.  W.  Spring,  '  Kansas,'  p.  4S. 

(1885,    N.E.D.) 
1858     The  Pro-slavcrs  all  M'ont  home.— .V.  V.  Tribune,  Doc.    29, 

p.  0/4.      (N.E.D.) 

1862  Pro-slavery  men  seem  to  suppose  that  the  Ruler  of  fho 
ln^iverso  is  a  pro-slavery  Being  ;  but,  if  I  have  not  mis- 
taken Ilim  greatly.  He  is  at  least  a  gradual  en^ancipa- 
tionist.— :\Ir.  B.  F.  Wade  of  Ohio,  U.S.  Senate,  May  2  : 
Cong.  Globe,  p.  1919/2. 

1802  Down  in  the  valley  [of  Virginia]  they  ai'o  as  pro-.'ihivrry  as 
thev  are  on  the  sea-coast. — The  same,  Julv  1  :  /(/•, 
p,  3038/3. 

1863  Its  pernicious  pro-slavery  influence  [that  of  the  West 
Point  Academy]  is  felt  in  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment.— iMr.  James  H.  Lane  of  Kas.,  U.S.  Sciiate,  Jan.  15  : 
Id.,  p.  329/1. 

Prospect,  Prospecting.     To  prospect  is  to  examine  land,  primarily 

witli  a  view  of  locating  a  mining  claim. 
1845     Nearly   all    the   successful    miners   commenced   with   pick 

and  spade,  prospecting,  i.a.,  turning  up  the  surface  of  tho 

hills  for  signs  of  mineral. — St.  Louis  Reveille,  Aug.  18. 
1848     Two  or  three  men  with  a  bucket,  a  ro]5e,  a  pick-axe,  and  a 

portable  windlass.  .  .  .[This  is]  a  prospecting  ]}(\.Yty. — A'.  1'. 

Lit.   World,  Juno  3  (iJartlett). 
1850     Ho  had  been  on  a  "  prospecting  "  tour,  or  examining  tho 

deep  canons  of  the  rix'crs  and  niA'ines  for  a  suitable  plnro 

to  dig. — James  L.  Tyson,'  1  >iary  in  California,'  p.  73  (N.  Y.). 
1853     We  were  to  spend  a  montli  in  the  timber,  to  prospect,  as 

they  would    say  nowatlays. — Paxton,  '  A    Straj'  Yankee  in  .  ..     Ij 

Texas,'  p.  56. 
1 860     ISliners  lio  not  like  to  branch  out  prospecting  at  present, 

but  many  of  my  companions  intend  organiziug  for  a  pm.-i- 

pecting    tour    diu"ing    tho   coming  spring. — Oregon    Argus, 

Sept.  'l5. 
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Professor — contd. 

1845     Tho    luxurious    living!    of    our    ricli    professors. — Cornelius 

Mftthows,  '  Writings,'  i.  54. 
1850     A  oomaion  ''professor''  was  not  to  bo  oncountored  vvith- 
:   '  out  emotion  ;  hut  the  minister,  til!  in  black,  was  a  terrible 

■  ■  bugbear. — K)iick\   Maij.,   xxxv.    82   (Jan.). 

J  ^  1850     Proseeuting  Attorney:      "State,  if    yon    jjleaso,  whether 

the  defendant,  to  your  knowledge,  has  over  followed  any 
':  profession."      "  He  has  been  a  professor  ever  since  I  have 

:  known   him."      "  Ah  !  a  professor   of   wliat  ?  "      "  A   pro- 

•;  ;  fcssor  of  religion." — Id.,  xlviii.  208  (Aug.). 

18G9     I  ain't  a  pcrfessor  of  religion.     I  gue.ss  I  could  be  n  perfessor 

if  1  chose  to  do  as  somo  folks  do. — Mrs.  JStowo,  '  Oldtown 

Folks,'  cli.  20. 

1878     "  Isn't  ho  a  C^hristian  man  ?  "      "  He's  a  professor,  ef  tliat's 

what  you  mean  ;  but  ho  ain't  a  practiser,  an'  there's  the 

'.   ■  hull    world    l)etwixt    them    two    sorts." — Rose   T.    Cooke, 

!  '  Happy  Dodd,'  ch.  29. 

■  ''  1891  He  got  round  her  tho  cutest  way  a  man  can  get  round  a 
,  woman — makin'  of  her  talk  religion  to  liim,  for  ho  wasn't 
)   ;                                              s\  professor. — RoseT.  Cooke,  '  Huckleberries,'  p.  71  (Boston). 

Proff.     A  college  jirofossor.     Slang. 

18;5S  I'ho  wise  ones  and  tho  great, 

:    ■  Wlio  guide  the  helm  of  state, 

.;    ■  Let  others  praise  ; 

I    :  For  Pro^s  and  Tutors  too, 

^  Who  steer  our  l)ig  canoe, 

I'rcpuro  (heir  ]a\s. 
.    :  Yidr  Lit.  MiKj.,  iii.  Mi  (Feb.). 

1855     See  Pony.     [Id.,  xx.   188.) 

'    !  Projeckln'  Projectin'.     Experimenting;    playing  tricks  or experi- 

'  monts  in  fun  or  in  mischief. 

!  1820     A  man  who  goes  into  tho  woods,  as  one  of  those  veterans 

•    J  observed  to  mo,  has  a  heap  of  little  lixens  to  study  out,  and 

'  a  great  deal  of  projeckimj  to  do,  as  well  as  hard  work. — Hall' 

'  Letters  from  tho    West,'  p.  290  (Lond.). 

,    1  1845     He  was  at  once  convinced  that  tho  boys  had  been  "  pro- 

i    J   ■[  jectin  "  with  him. — '  Chronicles  of  Pinevillc,'  p.  29. 

>  f   "  1845     You  SCO  what  comes  of  your  projectin'  about  town,  when 

I    i    .  you  ought  to  be  gwine  home. — Id.,  p.   107. 

I  1845     I'll  blow  'em  all  to  overlastin'  thunderation,  if  thoy  como 

i"    .  a  projcctiii    about  nw.—Id.,  p.   18  L 

I  1848     "  Will  you  liave  black  or  green  tea  ?  "  ses  ho.     I  didn't 

i    ■  know  wlu'tlior  ho  was  projectin  with  mo  or  not,  so  ses  J, 

.,    ]    '  "t  want  a  cup  of  tea,  plain  tea,  without  no  fancy  coI(>rin 

I  about  it."— Major  Jones.  '  Sketches  of  Travel.'  p.   02. 

!    ^  1848      'l-5out  tliis  time  a  ]\Iiss  Nancy  sort  of  a  fiillow,  what's  some 

■\  ■}  relation  to  the  governor,  comes  projectin  about  among  tho 

!(    '!  gijjsoys.— A^.  p.  101. 

•I  .[  1850     iSox  moniiu'  uirly  1  goes  down  to  the  mash  [mursh],  an' 

'  while  procjucin  round  1  got  a  shot  at  some  black  ducks. — 

Knick.  Mcuj.,  xlviii.  433  (Oct.). 
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